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THE OUTLOOK. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, following the 

usual Tory tactics, and notably the example of 
Lord Beaconsfield, has made a bid for popular 
support by outlining a programme for the Oon- 
servative party in some respects more radical 
than any which the Liberals themselves have pro- 
mulgated. The phrase “Tory Democracy,” which 
originated in connection with Lord Churchill, is 
likely shortly to describe a real party in Eng- 
land. In a recent speech the daring Oonserva- 
tive leader of the House of Commons has burned 
his bridges behind him, and taken positions from 
which it will apparently be difficult for the Oon- 
servative Prime Minister himself to retreat. He 
has declared in favor of securing greater dispatch of 
business in Parliament by the adoption of what is 
known as the cléture, or previous question ; he has 
declared in favor of Mr. Ohamberlain’s land reform, 
which was ridiculed a few months ago as the ‘‘ three 
acres and a cow” measure ; he has declared for the 
abolition of glebe lands and tithes; for legislative 
interference with corporative railroad rights ; for the 
taxation of personal property for local purposes ; for 


local government reform ; for local option ; and for 
free education. It is doubtful if Lord Beaconsfield 
himself ever displayed a greater audacity in dealing 
with the Tory party, or if, with all his dexterity, he 
ever attempted to cover more ground previously 
occupied by his opponents. In addition to this, Lord 
Churchill has declared for what he calls ‘‘ popular 
local government” in Ireland, intimating that he 
means by this phrase something more generous in the 
way of concession than the measure of local govern- 
ment which the Conservatives had previously prom- 
ised to bring forward ; and he also takes occasion to 
warn the Irish landlord against harsh evictions. 
What is still more surprising is the fact that the 
Conservative newspapers seem to fall in line with this 
new programme, the only criticism being that Lord 
Ohurchill has laid out business enough for a whole 
Parliament instead of a single session. 





Aside from Lord Chnurchill’s speech, the political 
events of the week in Europe have not been impor- 
tant. Considerable excitement was caused by the 
publication of ascheme for the government of Ireland 
by means of provincial parliaments. But it is believed 
that the importance of this disclosure has been over- 
estimated, and that it does not really represent the 
policy of the Ministry. Io Bulgaria matters are appar- 
ently moving toward a crisis. General Kaulbar’s 
overbearing and at times brutal conduct has not 
only aroused general indignation in Bulgaria, but 
has excited surprise and disgust throughout Europe. 
People are at a loss to understand the purpose of 
a diplomatist who insults the delegates of a people 
whom he ought apparently to conciliate, who goes 
into political meetings and takes the rostrum like a 
stump orator, only to be driven away with hisses and 
outcries, and whose whole course is marked with 
a conspicuous absence of every quality hitherto 
associated with diplomacy. The result of this line 
of action has been to intensify anti-Russian feeling 
in Bulgaria, and it will not be surprising if that 
feeling expresses itself by an act of violence. 





Italy has responded to the recent change of atti- 
tude on the part of the Papacy, reported in these 
columns two weeks ago, with one of the most spon- 
taneous and universal expressions of feeling and of 
conviction ever known in the country. It was to be 
expected that the Radicals and Liberals of every type 
would meet the action of the Pope in restoring the 
Jesuits to power by the most outspoken opposition ; 
but it was hardly anticipated that the Moderate 
party, who are strong Catholics and loyal to the 
Church in all religious matters, would stand with the 
Liberals and Radicals shoulderto shoulder in their 
determination to preserve the integrity of the Italian 
Government, to resist all encroachments upon the 
national life on the part of the Church, and to oppose 
the restoration of the Jesuits. Such, however, is the 
position which the Moderate party has taken through 
the speeches of its leaders and through articles in 
the public press. This party, including the extreme 
Conservatives and the thorough-going Monarchists, 
do not hesitate to declare that the kingdom must be 
onits guard against the new policy initiated in the 
Vatican. Writing of one of the recent papal de- 
crees, one of the Moderate leaders says, ‘‘ He (the 
Pope) regards the Italian Government as a leper, a 
leper so doomed that not even charity can persuade 
a priest of Christ to touch and cure it, and this seems 
to me to be the most disheartening of the Pope’s 
acts.” These are the words, not of a Radical free- 
thinker, but of a stanch supporter of the Papacy in 
its proper functions. Another leading member 
of the Moderate party declares that ‘‘in the irrecon- 
cilability of the Papacy lies the future prosperity of 
Italy ; that the Ohurch to-day is as free as liberty 
and conscience can demand ; that any sort of con- 
cession, any failure in the execution of existing laws, 





would be fatal not only to intellectual liberty and 


morality, but to the material existence of the new 
kingdom.” Throughout Italy there has been a uni- 
versal outburst of indignant protest. Even the 
Venetians, who are strong Catholics, in the recent 
celebration of the 20th of September gave great 
prominence to Victor Emanuel’s pledge ‘‘To Rome 
we came, in Rome we remain,” and to the names of 
the victims of papal tyranny. There is no antago- 
nism to the Church so long as it keeps its place, but 
even the Italian Catholics are arrayed against any 
effort to restore the Jesuits to their former position 
in schools, convents, churches, and State. Several 
religious edifices illegally retained by religious orders 
have been taken possession of in Florence and at 
Naples, and the laws regarding the admission of re- 
cruits to the convents and monasteries are to be 
rigidly enforced. Evidently the Jesuits are not to 
find Italy compliant to their ambition. 

Mr. Gladstone has at last won from the Irish peo- 
ple that recognition of his long-continued and honest 
endeavors to redress the wrongs of Ireland which has 
heretofore been denied him. One of the most dis- 
couraging circumstances attending his long service in 
behalf of the Irish people has been their refusal to 
admit even the honesty of his motives. On Tuesday 
of last week, however, the English statesman received 
the most convincing evidences of the change of 
sentiment among the Irish, and of the regard and 
affection in which they now hold him. On that day 
an address, signed by five thousand women of Ire- 
land, was presented to him by the wife of the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, and the Mayors of four Irish cities 
united in tendering to him a pressing invitation to 
visit Ireland, and to receive the hospitalities and 
liberties of the communities which they represent. 
This is probably the first time in English history that 
an English statesman has been the recipient of such 
expressions of confidence from the Irish people. 
When one recalls Mr. Gladstone’s unrewarded labors 
for the disestablishment of the Irish Church, for the 
Irish land acts, and for the Irish University act, this 
formal and impressive recognition of great services 
does not seem more than adequate. 


The English War Office and the Admiralty are in 
bad odor at present. Thecharges brought by Colonel 
Hope, previously noted in The Christian Union, are so 
widely believed that the new Secretary of War has 
found it necessary to grant an investigation. The 
‘Fortnightly Review” contains a letter of Colonel 
Hope in which he speaks of the history of his con- 
nection with the Ordnance Department, and expresses 
his gratification that after sixteen years’ struggle the 
direct and specific charges which he has brought are 
finally to be investigated. These charges implicate 
some of the highest paid officials of the Orown, 
accusing them not only of gross incompetency but 
also of gross corruption. In buying ordnance they 
have not only made outrageous contracts with others, 
but have made contracts with themselves. The 
editor of the ‘‘ Fortaightly,” in a note added to 
Colonel Hope’s letter, says that the War Secretary 
has recently been asked whether it is a fact that 
certain officials in the Ordnance Department are 
interested in firms manufacturing ordnance, and 
whether it is lawful for them to hold such interests. 
He answers both questions in the affirmative. To 
the latter he says that he has no authority to ‘lay 
down any regulations as to the investment of the 
private property of any officer serving the Crown.” 
This laxity is in striking contrast with the strictness 
of most of our laws. The moral impossibility of the 
same officer serving the State in the capacity of 
buyer and himself in the capacity of seller ought 
of itself to have been sufficient to justify the investi- 
gation which Colonel Hope has so long demanded. 
It is not strange that the English public are inclined 
to believe that, as Colonel Hope expresses it, many 
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“‘owing to the jamming cartridges, the bending 
bayonets, and the breaking swords supplied to them 
by a corrupt and incompetent department.” 





The motion for a new trial in the case of the 
Anarchists of Chicago has been denied, and as we go 
to press the Court is listening very patiently while 
they re-argue for a third time their case, in answer 
to the customary question why sentence should not 
be passed upon them. An appeal lies, as we under- 
stand it, to the Supreme Court of the State, and will 
be taken. Of the speeches of the aecused, lasting 
for several days, one, and apparently only one—that 
of Samuel Fielden—appears to have produced apy 
impression. His speech is neither rant nor bluster ; 
in it he disavows all complicity with violence and 
murder, and pleads for the working people rather 
than for himself. He is at times truly eloquent : 

“To-day, as the beautiful autumn sun kisses with balmy 
breeze the cheek of every free man, I stand here never to 
bathe my head in its raysagain. I have loved my fellow- 
men as I have loved myself. I have hated trickery, dis- 
honesty, and irjustice. The nineteenth century commits 
the crime of killing its best friend. It will live to repent of 
it. But, as I have said before, if it will do any good I 
freely give myself up. I trust the time will come when 
there will be a better understanding, more intelligence, and, 
above the mountains of iniquity, wrong, and corruption, | 
hope the sun of righteousness and truth and justice will 
come to bathe in its balmy light an emancipated world.” 

We must assume that Samuel Fielden has 
had a fair trial ; that his complicity with murder 
has been proved; that he is justly condemned. 
At all events, the distinction between false doctrine 
and criminal act is clear enough. If any man 
seriously believes even in Anarchism, if he be 
lieves that life and property would be safer and 
society more prosperous if ‘‘the only government 
were reason,” and “all human beings do right 
for the simple reason that it is right,” and all jails 
and judges and police were dispensed with, he ma) 
argue this before the American people, and no one 
will attempt to forbid him. Mr. Parsons says that 
out of the 12,000,000 voters in the United States 
9,000,000 are wage-workers. If this be true, the 
wage workers have it all their own way whenever 
they decide what they want. This is a free country, 
and they can make it what they will, if they will only 
take the time. But if the apostle of Anarchism 
undertakes to make a short cut, to abolish prisons 
by burning them down, and jadges by boycotting 
them, and policemen by dynamite bombs, he who 
throws the bomb or holds the torch, and he who 
advises the bomb cr the torch, must suffer for their 
common crime. The crime is not a false doctrine ; 
itis the a'tempt to force it upon an unconvinced 
community. And all who participate in such an 
attempt share in the crime, and deserve to share in 
the penalty. 





The published address of Mr. Powderly delivered 
before the Richmond Convention will raise him in 
the esteem, we trust, of his own Order, as it certainly 
will in that of the community. He is conservative, 
not destructive ; is willing to move slowly, though not 
to stand still, and desires to lay foundations before 
he undertakes to rear a superstructure thereon ; and 
he takes the advantage of his position to tell some 
very homely and almost self-evident truths to the 
Knights of Labor, to which utterances we should 
like to give a wider circulation. He charges that 
in St. Louis paid spies entered the freshly organ- 
ized Assemblies and urged them on to acts of ille- 
gal violence. He says that this is an ‘‘ established 
fact ;’ but it certainly is not ‘‘ established,” anc 
should have been, if it be a fact, before the Congres- 
sional Investigatizg Committee. He disapproves the 
eight hour movement because it was premature ; in 
this respect agreeing with Mr. Carnegie, the great 
Pennsylvania iron-master, who approves the end, but 
not the means taken to secure it; he urges on the 
Knights the fact that this premature movement cost 
the country millions of dollars and many honest and 
industrious workmen their places, and begs them to 
see that before hours of labor can be greatly short- 
ened the relation of the map to the machine must be 
changed : ‘‘ The machine must become the slave of 
the man, instead of keeping the man in attendance on 
and subordinate to the machine.” He puts especial 
emphasis on education: ‘‘ The sword may strike the 
shackles from the limbs of the slave, but it is educa- 
tion and organization that make of him a free man.” 
Ze looks forward to co-operation, but declares that 
‘*q business training is necessary to successfully 


carry on a co-operative enterprise,” and that ‘‘if the 





management of the large and small concerns now in 
operation in this country were to be turned over to us 
to day we would but run them in the ground, for we 
lack the business training necessary to successfully 
operate them ;” and he urges the Convention to 
appoint a special committee to prepare and recom- 
mend a plan for the better education of the Ameri- 
can youth. All this is admirable; Mr. Powderly 
deserves our heartiest appreciation for his endeavor 
to make the Knights of Labor an instrument in the 
pacific settlement of the industrial problem. We 
believe that he will succeed. But we are always 
optimists. 





There is, at all events, something very inspiring in 
such a sight as that of thislabor convention. uar. 
ter of a century or so ago the leaders of Southern 
thought were denouncing the ‘‘mudsills” of the 
North with unmeasured scorn; and free labor, free 
schools, free speech, and free press shared together 
their abuse. Now the city of Richmond offers to the 
captain of the free laborers the freedom of the city, 
and Governor Lee, of blaest blood, receives with 
honor the ‘*‘ mndsills”’ in convention assembled ; and 
the ‘‘ mudaills,” standing by the dignity of labor, 
disdaining all evasions and defying all prejudices, 
insist that the colored laborer shall share their wel- 
come with them, and that they will share his ex- 
communication with him. We are willing to excuse 
some crude thinking by Knights of Labor, and some 
wild and intemperate action, in time of great excite- 
ment, taken in their name, though not by them, as 
more than counterbalanced by this spectacle of three- 
quarters of a million of wage-earners listening to such 
counsel as that of Mr. Powderly, standing by their 
fellows disregardfal of color, race, or religion, and 
counseling among themselves, not merely nor mainly 
how they can make more money, but how they can 
secure for themselves and their children better op- 
portunities for education and that large manhood 
which education brings with it. 





The New York Court of Appeals have decided, by 
a majority of 5 to 2, against granting a new trial to 
Jaehne. The majority held that though the statute 
declares that the confession of a defendant is not 
sufficient to warrant a conviction without additional 
proof, yet when other unusual circumstances exist 
calculated to suggest the commission of a crime, the 
case cannot be taken from the jury for non compli- 
ance with the requirement of the statute. Under 
this decision confidence is expressed that other bribe- 
takers, and even bribe-givers, may be brought to 
justice. On the day that the decision was an- 
nounced the District Attorney selected for trial four 
more of the “‘ boodle” Aldermen—two Republicans 
and two Democrats. It is reported that Jaehne’s con- 
fidential clerk has turned State’s evidence. He has 
been discharged on his own recognizance. The Dis- 
trict Attorney expresses his belief that the four 
newly indicted Aldermen will all be convicted. The 
dates of their trials have been fixed for October 
18, October 25, and November 1. It is reported 
that ex Alderman Sayles, whose trial was fixed as the 
first, has fled to Canada. The fact that more than 
one of the guilty Aldermen will probably be brought 
to justice is a very encouraging sign of the times. 


The great Anthracite Coal Combination has called 
forth a severe letter of rebuke from Governor Patti- 
son. The letter is directed to the Attorney General 
of Pennsylvania, requesting him to proceed against 
the pool. Since July 2 the price of anthracite has 
been advanced thirty cents per ton. The combina- 
tion consists of railroad and coal corporations, con- 
trolling almost all anthracite mines in Pennsylvania. 
It sells over thirty million tons per annum. In en- 
tering into the combination the corporations pledged 
themselves to restrict the production of coal and 
advance its price. Of course such a combination is 
illegal. In Governor Pattison’s letter he says that 
this combination, by restricting its mines to ‘‘ three- 
quarter time,” has kept nearly 100,000 workers on 
‘* three-quarter” pay. It has charged cities near the 
mines prices ranging more than one dollar per ton 
in excess of those charged to places more remote, 
where competition prevailed. The railroads in the 
pool have ‘‘ advanced the charges of transportation 
in the face of the fact that the net earnings of the 
carrying companies belonging to the combination 
amounted to about nineteen per cent. per annum of 
the roads and their equipment, and of the further 
fact that charges are higher than they were twenty- 
six years ago, though the cost of transporting a ton 
of freight does not to-day amount to more than one- 








third of its cost at that time.” These positions 
of Governor Pattison’sare impregnable. Corporations 
which combine, not to increase the production of 
wealth, but to restrict—not to serve the public, but to 
tax it, are guilty of a great wrong against the public, 
and a government which does not attempt to suppress 
such a combination is a participant in the wrong. It 
is to be hoped that legal proceedings will at once be 
instituted, and that they will not be abandoned when 
the elections are over. 





Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, President of the New 
York Central Railroad, on his return from Europe 
gave his views on the German railway system. His 
criticisms deserve quotation. He says : 

‘‘T cannot epeak of financial results ; but I am satisfied 
that the voluntary system affords an incuntive of facilities 
that the Government system fails to give. In Germany 
the railroads are an immense machine; all the officials 
are military officials, and aj] offenses against the rail- 
roads—all trivial violation of regulations—are offenses 
against the Government. The railroad system there is 
just where the anti-monopolists say eurs will be—beyond 
the control of the people. If there is any complaint of 
freight discrimination, or of any other character, it cannot 
be brought against a corporation or be remedied by compe- 
tition ; it is the Government that is the offender. There is 
no motive, such as exists under the voluntary system, to 
foment and foster trade and traffic. The Government might 
make money by introducing many reforms and improve- 
ments ; but it is too buey to look after them.”’ 


As an instance of the lack of enterprise, Mr. Depew 
said that from Munich to Stuttgart but two trains 
were run per day, the fast one going twenty five 
miles an hour and the slow one fourteen. What is 
said in characterizing the machinery of the German 
railway system is perfectly true. Any man in Ger- 
many who wears a piece of cord on his coat-sleeve 
expects to be treated as a representative of the Ger- 
man Government, and an insult to him is an insult 
to the Government, for which the offender is liable to 
be imprisoned. A complaint against the railroad 
must go before the Administrative courts ; but, it 
should be added, these courts are inexpensive, and 
ready to grant justice. The Government roads are 


not tempted to make discriminations in the same way 


that private roads are. Undoubtedly in railroads, as 
in other branches of businees, American enterprise 
has suggested improvements which have not yet 
found their way into Germany ; but this does not 
prove that the new German system is in any sense a 
failure. It has been in force but six years in Prussia, 
and already thinkers and business men there are 
unanimous in its favor. 





Mr. Henry George contributes to the October 
‘*North American” a suggestive article on ‘‘ Labor 
in Pennsylvania.” It is largely a report upon the 
character of the mining population. He finds that 
this has been greatly changed of late yeara by the 
advent of a new class of ‘‘ pauper laborers of Europe” 
who are popularly called ‘‘ Huns.” These people are 
hired, not individually, but in squads. They live in a 
manner which suggests the Chinese of the Pacific 
slope. From eighteen to twenty-four of them, of 
whom two or three may be women, frequently crowd 
together in a single small house. Mr. George in- 
stances one ‘‘company house” at a Jefferson County 
mine, which formerly rented for $5.75 per month, 
but which is now occupied by twenty-seven Hun- 
garians, twenty-four men and three women, the 
latter being charged no rent, but the former pay- 
ing one dollar per head. Upto the beginning of 
this year the popular prejudice against these Huns 
was intense. The cause of the partial removal of 
this feeling was the participation of the Huns in the 
Connellsville strike. Wages had been reduced in 
1884, when coke had keen selling for eighty and 
ninety cents per ton, and were gradually being still 
farther reduced in spite of the fact that coke was now 
selling for one dollar and twenty cents a ton. The 
size of the miners’ cars was being enlarged, and a 
new requirement enforced that the coal should 
be piled up so as to forma “‘camel’s hump.” The 
English-speaking miners talked in a dispirited way of 
the injustice, and, to their surprise, the Huns, with a 
spirit bordering on ferocity, took up with the idea of 
a strike. After a bitter struggle the miners were 
completely triumphant. After describing the con- 
dition of the laborers of Pennsylvania Mr. George 
institutes an inquiry asto whether they are better 
paid than English laborers of the same grade. He 
makes use of the evidence collected by Mr. McOamant, 
the chief of the State Bureau of Labor Statistics, who, 
like most Pennsylvanians, is a protectionist. Of 


the laborers who, in answer to Mr. McOamant’s ques- 
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tions, gave their personal experience in Great Britain 
and America, oply three reported that they are better 
off in America. Most of them reported that they 
were as well off or better off in Great Britain. The 
nominal wages in America were higher, but in Eng- 
land the hours were shorter and employment steadier. 
Food was dearer in England, but house rent, fuel, 
and clothing cheaper. Some of the miners report 
that in Pennsylvania they worked ten hours as 
against six in England, and that, in spite of thie, 
nominal wages are very little greater. Mr. George 
concludes that, on the whole, labor is better paid io 
America, ‘‘ but in the very occupations which we tax 
ourselves to ‘ protect,’ the English workman has, as a 
rule, the advantage.” It would seem that the un- 
certainty and insecurity connected with protected 
industries have induced a good many corporations to 
pursue a rack-rent system of making all they could 
while they could. 

A recent number of ‘ Education” contains an 
article on the Massachusetts Free Text Book Law, by 
the Hon. G. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the State 
Board of Education. In 1873 Massachusetts passed an 
act permitting the municipalities to furnish school 
supplies free. Several of them availed themselves of 
the provision, and the system worked 80 satisfactorily 
that in 1884 the act was made ccmpulsory. Last 
December a circular letter was sent to several repre- 
sentative towns asking the effect of the system upon 
the number of children attending the schools, the 
length of time which they attended, the cost of books 
and supplies, and the spreid of contagious diseases. 
The letter also asked how the new system was gen- 
erally regarded. The answers to this letter proved 
that in the lower schools there had been an increase 
in attendance of from five to ten per cent., and in 
the high schools a still greater increase, amounting in 
one instance to twenty per cent. It was found that, 
asa rule, the children remained in school longer and 
that more of them were induced to enter upon the 
high school studies. In reference to the cost of 
books, a saving bad been affected amounting to one- 
third of the amount paid of old, while the cost of 
supplies had been reduced one-half. No complaint 
bad been heard tbat the system had ever resulted in 
the spread of disease. The only objections urged 
against the new system were the ancient and time- 
worn ones, that it cultivates the spirit of dependence, 
and that it has a socialistic tendency. The same 
objections may be urged against free instruction, free 
libraries, free parks, free sewerage, or free highways. 
Socialism increases not where people are well-treated, 
but where they are badly treated. The spirit of 
dependence increases where favors are conditioned 
upon the pleading of poverty, and not where all are 
offered the same conditions. It is ignorance and not 
education which takes away self-respect and inde- 
pendence. It is to the credit of Massachusetts that 
these objections to the new system were very rarely 
urged. 





GENERAL News —In New York Oity the Hon. 
Abram 8. Hewitt has been nominated for the mayor- 
alty by Tammany. No more upright or able man 
could have been selected.——The gift of the Duc 
d’Aumale has been accepted by the French Insti- 
tute.——General Gordon has been elected Gover- 
nor of Georgia by a very large majority.——It is 
reported that a new Spanish ministry will be formed 
at once under Scfior Sagasta. The death sentences 
of the insurgents have been commuted to imprison- 
ment.——Senator Austin F. Pike, of New Hampshire, 
died suddenly last Friday.——Rioting between Mo- 
hammedans and Hindus at Delhi was caused by the 
profaning of a moe que ; and, it is alleged, the Moham- 
medans are excited by the introduction of butter 
adulterated with lard.— Another great strike 
has begun in Chicago stockyards and packing- 
houses.——The steamship ‘‘ Anchoria,” about whose 
safety anxiety was felt, arrived off Newfoundland on 
Sunday with a broken ehaft, having been twenty-five 
days on the passage.——Ex-Oongressman 8. S, Cox 
has returned from Turkey, and will probably again 
enter Congress.——The Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s 
Island will be formally presented to the public on 
October 28.——Three Mormon bishops convicted 
under the Edmunds law have been pardoned by the 
President.——More slight earthquake shocks have 
been felt in Charleston.——A plot by Anarchists to 
burn down Vienna has, the police say, been un- 
earthed.——Governor Hill has commuted the 
sentence of the Theiss boycotters to 100 days’ im- 
prisonment, 





THE MEETING AT DES MOINES. 


E give on another page a condensed but 
tolerably full report of the meeting of the 
American Board at Des Moines. This Board is a close 
corporation, consisting of about two hundred and 
fifty members, and to it is intrusted the entire man 
agement o:1 the work of foreign missions as carried 
on by the Congregational churches of this country. 
Of these two hundred and fifty members seventy were 
present on this occasion. Of this seventy about two- 
thirds of those voting—for the actual vote was a light 
one—voted for a resolution of strong disapproval of 
the doctrine of a future probation, asmaller majority 
agreeing in characterizing it as ‘‘divisive and per 
versive.” At the same time the entire Board, without 
a dissenting vote, though not without objection and 
opposition, passed {a resolution looking to taking 
all theological questions away from the Prudential 
Committee of the Board and leaving the theologica) 
qualifications of missionaries to be determined by 
councils of the churches. The sentiment of the 
meeting in favor of the return of Mr. Hume to the 
missionary field was substantially unanimous, and 
found expression in a resolution looking in that 
direction, though carefully worded so as not to 
involve either a criticism of the past course of the 
Committee or a direction to them in their future 
course. So far as this action and the general atmos- 
phere and sentiment of the meeting are indicative of 
the public sentiments of the Congregational churches, 
they indicate three things: First, that only a very 
small minority believe affirmatively in a future 
probation for any one; second, that a consid- 
erable majority do not think there is any occa- 
sion to be dogmatic on this subject, though 
resolute that neither ambiguous speech nor more 
ambiguous silence shall seem to give to the new 
doctrine the indorsement of the Board ; and, third, 
that an overwhelming majority are confident that 
there is no reason why New Theology and Old 
Theology ehould not live peaceably together, and are 
resolute in their determination that there shall be no 
split in the denomination or in the Board and its 
constituency. This confidence was increased and 
this resolution strengthened by the debates before 
the Board. These lasted throughout an entire day, 
excepting an intermission for dinner and the com- 
munion service. Some of the best and strongest 
minds on both sides measured their strength against 
each other. The debate was thorough, warm, earnest, 
often genuinely eloquent ; but it was wholly free from 
wrath and bitterness, and almost wholly free from 
personalities. We doubt whether a greater forensic 
day bas been seen on any ecclesiastical platform since 
the days of the anti-slavery contests ; but the battle 
left no personal estrangements behind. The American 
Board has done good Home Missionary service in 
showing the world how Ohristian men conduct a 
controversy. No attempt was made to shut off free 
discussion. The majority gave every opportunity of 
speech to the minority. The issue was not evaded, 
but equarely met. And the heretic and the defender 
of the faith shook hands cordially when all was over. 
The fact was seen and attested by the secular press, 
whose testimony proves at once the fact and its value. 
We quote from an appreciative editorial in the Des 
Moines ‘‘ Register :” 

‘*The two opinions were maintained with equal fervor, 
grace, and power, and the speeches were, nearly all of them, 
of an oratory equal to tle traditions of the church, and 
equal to the expectations of the audience. The live coal of 
inspiring if not inspired eloquence seemed to touch the 
tongue of more than one of the speakers, while there was 
scarcely one among them all who did not honor the occasion. 
Agitation and discussion among such men can only result 
in helping any church or ennobling any cause. For the 
eloquence and the powers of the speakers were not as impress- 
ive nor as great in the eyes of those who heard and saw, 
nor 80 controlling over those listening, as the Christian 
spirit and knightly tenderness and care with which all who 
spoke treated the others. It was a noble and a very beautiful 
example of brotherly love such as men are seldom given to 
show and people are seldom given to see. The outside world 
may see, in a debate so serious and so exciting in fact, and 
yet so conducted that every speech had in it the beauty and 
supplication of a prayer, how Christian brethren may dis- 
agree in conscience and yet not in the least separate in love 
and good-will. Even unbelievers are made, unconsciously 
and unwillingly, to see and feel the divine power in Christian 
men which enables them to join in such a discussion as that 
of yesterday.’ 

No definite action was or could be well taken re- 
specting the particular cases which The Obristian 
Union has reported. The accuracy of its reports was 
not in any important particulars impugned by Secre- 
tary Alden, and was in all important particulars 
attested by Secretary Olark, though neither Secretary 








referred to The Christian Union by name. We think 
that the Board should bave done, what it bas already 
done heretofore in similar cases of criticism or com- 
plaint, constituted a special committee to investigate 
and report. But we are content with the result, 
which has demonstrated that there is to be no schism, 
and which has indicated an earnest and growing 
demand for liberty of opinion within the church 
which we do not believe will be or can be disregarded ; 
and we shall be more than content if the Prudential 
Committee, accepting the counsel of such men as 
President Dwight, of Yale, Dr. Hopkins, of Williams, 
and E. W. Blatchford, Esq., of Chicago, provide some 
way by which the theological fitness of candidates 
for missionary service may be referred to Congrega- 
tional councils, the only method known to Congrega- 
tionalism for that purpose, and theological contro- 
versy may be thus removed from an organization 
which has always held itself aloof from such conflicts. 








MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S REPORT. 


HE appointment of commissions is a favorite 
expedient of conservative governments. The 
English Tories are especially fond of it. It enables 
them to procrastinate without giving the appearance 
of doing nothing. Often these commissions bring to 
light interesting facts, and add to public knowledge 
by converting exaggerated and controverted hearsay 
into something definite and authoritative. When the 
last Tory Government appointed Mr. Matthew Arnold 
Commissioner on Foreign Education, both of these 
ends were sure to be attained, for Mr. Arnold is 
always certain to be not only pleasingly interesting, 
but painfully authoritative. Ina former editorial we 
called attention to Mr. Arnold’s report so far as it 
had reference to the methods by which the public 
schools of the Continent are supported. We now 
wish to note his observations regarding the curricula. 
A part of these will be found in the October ‘‘ Cent- 
ury.” Perhaps the most curious part of the report 
is the argument Mr. Arnold makes in favor of the 
teaching of religion, even of dogmatic religion, in 
the public schools. The author of ‘ Literature and 
Dogma” appreciates that the mere teaching of 
science does not bring about the broad and deep 
education of the whole man. The definition of the 
object education which he adopts is admirable. It 
is that of the German schoolmaster, John Comenius : 
‘¢The aim is to train generally all who are born men 
to all which is human.” To attain this the religious 
part of the nature cannot be neglected ; and Mr. 
Arnold does not hesitate to indorse the meth- 
ods which are used in the public schools of Ger- 
mapy. There the parents are allowed to decide 
whether their children shall have Lutheran, Cath- 
olic, or Jewish instruction, but are bound to select 
one of the three. School exercises are opened and 
closed each day with prayer. ‘‘ In the course of the 
child’s school-time it has committed to memory the 
Gospel portions for the year; . . . the whole of the 
catechism has to be learned by rote; and every child 
is required to learn at least thirty bymns.” Into 
the religious teaching generally ‘‘more heart was 
thrown” than into any other teaching that he heard. 
In his ‘‘ Century” article Mr. Arnold strongly rec- 
ommends this plan of learning by heart the Scripture 
and the evangelical hymns. One can readily under- 
stand why he recommends the committing tu mem- 
ory of the Scripture, but cannot help being surprised 
that he recommends the committing to memory of 
bymns. In his book ‘‘ On the Study of Celtic Litera. 
ture” Mr. Arnold says: ‘‘ It is hard to say which of the 
two, the German hymn-book or ours, has least poet- 
ical worth, or does least to prove genuine poetical 
power in the people producing it.’ And in contrast- 
ing what he considers the best collection of hymns— 
the ‘‘ Book of Praise”—with the best collection of 
lyrics—Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury’—he says: 
‘¢ The ‘Golden Treasury’ is a monument of a nation’s 
strength, the ‘ Book of Praise’ is a monument of a 
nation’s weakness.” Yet, in spite of tbis, he reports 
that the serious and touched expression which often 
came over the German children’s faces as they sang 
a moving verse showed that ‘* the soul and the feel- 
ings were reached in a way of which we get no expe- 
rience with the secular programme and with the 
useful knowledge of our own common schools.” In 
France the public schools are either anti-religious or 
neutral—generally the latter. ‘‘ Morality is incul- 
cated, irrespective of religion, by telling the children 
that this is right, and this is wrong, without specially 
mentioning apy religious sanction.” This method of 
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ethical culture Mr. Arnold finds ‘‘ extremely inef- 
fective.” 

Mr. Arnold’s evidence upon these points is worthy 
of a great deal of consideration. One would not 
suppose that he would be prejudiced in favor of a 
religious training ; yet it seems probable that he has 
exaggerated the good effects of the German plan. 
Professor Mommsen’s indorsement of it, quoted by 
Mr. Arnold, does not help commend the plan: ‘ ‘He 
who has art and science has religion ; he who has not 
art and science, let him have religion.’” It is very 
common for German infidels to wish that their chil- 
dren sbould have an orthodox training. These chil- 
dren, full of music and sentiment, are affected by 
the singing of the German hymns. But religion 
tanght in a perfunctory and only half-sincere method 
rarely takes such deep hold as to transform charae- 
ter. Religious creeds are taught, but not religious 
convictions. 

There is another feature of Mr. Arnold’s report to 
the English Parliament which bears upon a topic 
much discussed in America; namely, the question 
of classical instruction. The schools of Europe are 
far more devoted to the study of the classics than the 
schools of America. A few years ago Mr. Arnold 
was himself a strenuous classicist. He used to urge 
that Latin should be taught in the elementary schools. 
Now he has “ given up that feeling,” and says: ‘I 
find that Latin is a lost cause. I very much regret 
that it should be so, but it is going out in use and in 
importance.” Mr. «rnold closes his ‘‘Oentury” 
article by urging that popular instruction in America 
should be brought into an ‘organic connection” 
with the higher instruction. There is point in Mr. 
Arnold’s suggestion, but it does not signify that our 
common schools shall set about teaching the classics. 
What our popular education most needs is to be 
brought more and more into ‘‘organic connection” 
with the life and needs of working people’ What our 
higher education most needs, and grievously needs, 
is to be brought into an ‘‘ organic connection” with 
the life and needs of thinking people. When this is 
accomplished, our educational system will increase in 
popularity and in efficacy. The intellectual life cf 
the schools is sure to stagnate unless its current con- 
tributes to and draws from the intellectual life of the 


age. 








OUR RELIGIOUS PROBLEM. 


HE history of the Ohristian Ohurch may be 

divided into three books. In the first book is 
written the process by which it struggled toward a 
knowledge of God. The pagan conception of Deity 
was either a deification of nature or a deification of 
man—Baal or Jupiter ; and the worship of the gods 
was not reverence for virtue, nor love of goodness, 
but fear of force. ‘‘ He fears not the sea,” says Plu- 
tarch, ‘‘who never goes to sea; nor a battle that 
foliows not the camp; nor robbers that stirs not 
abroad ; nor malicious informers that is a poor man ; 
nor emulation that leads a private life ; nor earth- 
quakes that' dwells in Ganl; nor thunderbolts that 
dwells in Ethiopia: but he that dreads the divine 
powers dreads everything—the land, the sea, the air, 
the sky, the dark, the light, a sound, a silence, a 
Gream.” Against this conception of the divine 
powers the Hebraic conception of divine justice came 
in conflict; against this experience of superstitious 
fear, the Christian experience of filial reverence and 
love. Christianity and paganism for the first four 
centuries of the Christian era engaged in a huge 
wrestling match. And asin the Laocodn one does 
not at first easily detect which is serpent and which 
is man, so in the theological conflicts of this epoch it 
is sometimes hard to tell what is pagan and what is 
Obristian thought. The angry conflicts between 
Arianism and Athanasianism, the bitter strires con- 
cerning Homo ousian and Homoi ousian, Generation 
from the Father and Generation from the Father and 
the Son, Person and Essence and Substance, about 
which the secularists have made merry, were but the 
processes of mental agitation by which the mind 
cleared itself of pagan sediment, and grew into a 
clear conviction that God is one and God is love, and 
that Christ is his revealed image, and the Holy Spirit 
his unsilenced and eternal Voice. 

This lesson learned, a new chapter was opened in 
the epoch of the Reformation, and the world was 
set to learn its second lesson: how man can be 
brought into oneness with God. The demand which 
the first centuries made of the pulpit was a clear 
conception and a courageous teaching concerning 
the realm of God as the Father of mankind ; the 





demand which the sixteenth century made upon the 
pulpit was a clear conception and a courageous teach- 
ing concerning the relationship between God and 
man. It is ‘not necessary here to consider which 
view of what is theologically termed ‘‘ justification” 
—the Roman Catholic or the Protestant—is the correct 
one. Perhaps, if such an inquiry were pursued im- 
partially, the conclusion would be that neither was 
correct, or that both were correct, or rather that the 
world has grown into a correct conception by the attri- 
tion between the two. At all events the church, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, has grown into the 
conviction that God’s grace is an unbought grace, 
that his love is spontaneous and unearned, that he 
pities man because he is love, and love is always 
pitiful in the presence of sorrow, that whenever the 
soul is sorrowful because of wrong-doing it finds in 
God’s eternal compassion a sorrow also for its wrong 
doing, and so the soul and God are at one in a com- 
mon experience of sorrow, a mingling of sacrifice 
and repentance, as the prodigal son and the father 
were at one when their tears mingled and flowed 
together. 

These two books are not closed and sealed. The 
lessons have to be perpetually taught. The minister 
has still to teach that God is love, for Plutarch’s 
Essay on Superstition is not yet antiquated; and 
that ceasing to do evil and learning to do well 
is the open door to God’s approbation, for legality 
still plays the part of a false evangelist on the 
king’s highway. But neither the questions of the 
first centuries nor those of the sixteenth are any 
longer questions. No preacher, however eloquent, 
can arouse any enthusiasm in his congregation by a 
discussion of the eternal generation of the Son, or 
the distinction between active and passive right- 
eousness. Even when the strife is between ‘‘ old 
theology” and ‘‘new theology,” it arouses but a 
languid and provincial interest in the laity. This is 
not because the laity are indifferent to moral issues, 
but because they are indifferent to issues that are 
dead. The question whether Jove or Jesus Christ is 
God, z.e., whether force or love is divine, and whether 
justification is by faith or by works, é.e., whether 
God’s love is bestowed or bought, no longer interests 
them, because these no longer are questions. Even 
in controversies between Unitarianism and Ortho- 
doxy, or between Protestantism and Romanism, the 
people do not take a lively concern. For the Uni- 
tarian who denies the proper deity of Jesus Christ 
and the Orthodox who asserts it, alike get their 
conception of God from a study of the life and char- 
acter of his Son ; and the Roman Catholic believes 
no less than the Protestant that God’s love is 
bestowed, not bought, and the Protestant believes no 
less than the Roman Catholic that righteousness is 
righteousness, not unrighteousness with a false trade- 
mark on it. The polemical sermon against the 
Roman Oatholic doctrine of justification by works 
ended, the congregation rise and sing Faber’s hymn : 

‘*There’s a wideness in God's mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea ; 
There’s a kindness in his justice 

That is more than liberty,’’ 
and do not know that itis a Roman Catholic who 
interprets for them their own doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. Thus, while the fighting theologians 
wrangle on definitions, the laity, instructed by their 
poets, find in the bymnology of the church a com- 
mon Obhristian expression of a common Ohristian 
experience, and are content. 

Meanwhile the third chapter in the history of the 
church has been opened. Its page is yet white ; the 
lesson has to be written on it ; for in God’s school the 
pupils write their own text-book, and learn their les- 
son by composing it. The Socratic method is the 
divine method ; God asks us questions, and sets us 
to find the answers. The question which he is set- 
ting us to solve today is not, Who and what is 
God {—that was the question of the first centuries ; 
nor, How shall the individual come into fellowship 
with God ?—that was the question of the sixteenth 
century ; but, How shall men live peaceably, prosper- 
ously, and happily together? ‘To borrow the scholas- 
tic terms, the problems of the first epoch were theo- 
logical, those of the second epoch soteriological ; the 
problems of the third epoch are sociological. 

Far more than a new theology we need a new soci- 
ology ; perhaps we should say that the two grow 
together like twin stems of one tree from one root— 
the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man. 
One is the truth of all that is new in theology, the 
other is the truth of all that is new in sociology. 
And the preacher of to-day who desires to emulate 





the example of Augustine or of Luther must do it, 
not chiefly by studying their writings and repeating 
what they said, certainly not by studying their writ- 
ings and attacking what they said, but by imbibing 
their spirit, dealing with our Providential problems 
as they dealt with them, and working out the appli- 
cation of the truths which God has given for this day’s 
needs, asthey wrought out and applied those with 
which he intrusted them. There is nothing truly 
new in either the Fatherhood of God or the brother- 
hood of man ; but no preacher is equipped to preach 
either with power unless it come to him with all the 
freshness of a new revelation. God’s truths, like his 
mercies, are new every morning and fresh every 
evening. 








AN HOURLY PERIL. 


} O wise man will ever feel safe in this world ; 

he will never retire from daily and hourly 
efforts to sustain and strengthen his character to live 
at ease upon the accumulations of the past. The 
force of right living is cumulative, but there never 
comes a time when one can afford to cease adding to 
that capital of strength ; to cease adding to this cap- 
ital is immediately to lose it. There is no such thing 
as doing the work of life, and getting it out of the 
way, so that we can give ourselves to our. personal 
schemes ; the work of life is never done until the 
hands of the worker are folded in their last sleep. 
There is no such thing as completed character ; 
character must be renewed and confirmed day by 
day, or it is lost. No man ever becomes strong 
enough to take his ease in life, and to lay aside for 
an hour the armor of purpose and earnest en- 
deavor. Many a man has wasted the achievement 
of a lifetime in a moment of forgetfulness or of 
yielding. 

To the strongest and truest, life is never otherwise 
than a great peril. The same atmosphere which 
nourishes and sustains us while we stand in right 
relations with the forces and laws around us, destroys 
us when we get ont of harmony with this spiritual 
and material environment. The great batteries under 
the roof of the Western Union building on lower 
Broadway serve the unspoken purpose of the operator 
80 long as he keeps his place among them ; but if, in 
a moment of forgetfulness, he intercepts tha current 
of electricity, he pays for his folly with his life. So 
long as the plant has its roots in the earth, and 
spreads its leaves for the dew, the sun wil] build it 
into strength and beauty ; but pull it up and lay it 
upon the ground, and the same sun will destroy it. 
So long as a man holds rerolutely to the doing of 
righteousness the universe works with and for him, 
but the moment he tranegresses the law the whole 
movement of things is against him, and, sooner or 
later, unless he returns to his place again, will over- 
whelm and destroy him. And no man, having found 
his true place in the divine order of things, can keep 
it otherwise than by hourly watchfulness and struggle. 
Solicitations to evil, temptations to wrong-doing, 
come to the man who has lived purely and honorably 
with quite as much power as to the vicious man; 
they come when he least expects them, from 
quarters where he feels most secure, in guises and 
forms which seem most harmless to him. The bad 
man knows that a thing is evil, and makes no attempt 
to deceive himself; the man of naturally good 
impulses often confuses his judgment by deliberating 
when he ought to have acted, and reflecting when he 
ought to have shut and barred the doors of his sou 
against the very question. It is never safe to reason 
where right and wrong are concerned. Follow your 
instinct implicitly, and reject the wrong, or it will 
beguile you by the devil's sophistry into a sin which, 
even when repented of, will consume you with un- 
availing regret. No man isever safe. The defaulter 
whose breach of trust is all the more terrible because 
of the confidence reposed in him, and the pure man 
who slept one little hour at his post and was 
despoiled of that which he can never buy back, con- 
fess that life is always and for all men a peril. 








The Rev. Dr. T. T. Munger will have the heartfelt sym- 
pathy of a great circle of friends, and a still greater circle 
of those to whom he has brought light and consolation, in 
his recent bereavement. After a long illness, Mrs. Munger 
died in New Haven last week. A woman of exceptionally 
fine nature, training, and character, she had endeared her- 
self to all who knew her, and was a true helpmate to her 
husband in his increasing work and widening usefulness, 
It will be the earnest hope of all those who have found 
strength and guidance in Dr. Munger’s deep and vital pres- 
entation of spiritual truth that the consolation which he 
has so liberally administered to others may now be his, 
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THE CRY FROM MACEDONIA. 


By Samvug. V. Cour. 
H, brother ! is it worth the cost, 
This strife of human creeds, 
If in our ears the cry is lost 
That comes from human needs ? 


While thus the precious time we pass 
In idle talk and doubt, 

The sands keep falling from the glass, 
The lives of men run out. 


‘*Go preach my Gospel.’’ Is it thus? 
Nay, we dispute, instead, 
Not what the Master said to us, 
Bat what He left unsaid. 


Our way is not the way He took 
To make men pure within ;— 

Lo, as we strive, the silent look 
That fell on Peter’s sin! 








THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
THE MEETING AT DES MOINES. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT | 
Des Mornes, Iowa, October 6. 

HE attendance at the American Board meeting this 
year is large, considering that Des Moines is 
somewhat distant from a large part of the constituency 
of the Board. Dr. Clark told me to-day that the at- 
tendance at the opening meeting yesterday afternoon 
was the largest for years, and Dr. Frisble reports that a 
thousand are in attendance from out of town. There 
have not as yet, however, been any overflow meetings, 
and there is no prospect of any. The Opera House, 
which I judge to be the largest hall in the city, was full 
this morning, except the upper gallery, and crowded 
this afternoon and evening. But there is no such im- 
pression of an immense throng as at Lowell, Hartford, 
Portland, or Providence, and a great many familfar 
faces are missed. Among the missing I note President 
Seelye, Professor Park, Joseph Cook, Dr. Duryea, Dr. 
McKenzie, Dr. Storrs, Dr. Taylor, and, pre-eminently, 
Mr. Alpheus 8. Hardy, who, it is reported, has re- 
signed his position on the Prudential Committee becau:e 
of his deeply-felt opposition to its policy of exclusion. 
There are, I judge, not many women in attendance. No 
critical vote has been had on the topic which outside the 
public meetings engages all hearts and monopolizes all 
couversation—the wisdom or unwisdom of the policy 
which has been pursued in the exclusion from mission- 
ary service of men and women suspected of leanings 
toward the New Theology. I shall know more by and 
by, but my present judgment is that a majority of the 
corporate members present support that policy, though 
I have run across some notable exceptions in unexpected 
quarters ; while, so far as I can judge, the younger 
men are in increasing numbers in favor of a catholic 
policy. So far as regards the theological issue, I have 
met very few men who are inclined to assert dogmatic- 
aily elther that there will be or that there cannot be a 
proclamation of the Gospel after death to any; the 

position of most men is, ‘‘ We do not know.” 

As to the few corporate members whose votes will 
decide the immediate question before the Board, I can- 
not speak. But in the general gatherings there are two 
parties. one who hold that it is already demonstrated 
that there is a wide and ineradicable difference of opin- 
fon between the Old School and the New School ; that 
the two cannot work together on any honest and honor- 
able basis, and that there would better be a separation, 
and, since it must come, the sooner the better. I hear 
nowhere anything but indignation at the brutal words 
in this week’s ‘‘ Advance :” ‘‘If these men do not mean 
to be quiet, let them go out peacefully, or be kicked out 
forcibly ;” but though no gentleman would use or con- 
done such language, the Alden party, if they do not 
propose excision, at least appear to hope for the seces- 
sion of the New Theology element. The other party 
believe that the two parties can and ought to work har- 
moniously together ; they desire only peace and union ; 
not, indeed, by shutting the eyes to the questions that 
have arisen, but by seeking fora modus vivendi by which 
Old Theology and New Theology may live peaceably and 
work harmoniously together, as Old School and New 
School did in the years gone by. No one in the cath- 
olic party, so far as | have seen or heard, desires any 
indorsement, approval, or sanction of any theology or 
theologian to emanate from this Board. They are united 
only in wishing that men of both ways of thinking, the 
Conservative and Progressive, may work together for a 
common Master in the proclamation of the Gospel at 
home and abroad. In the swirls and eddfes and back 
current of such a gathering as this it ts difficult to dis- 
cern the trend ; and the wish is apt to be father to the 
thought. But I judge the current even here {s toward a 
catholic unity ; and it is my impression that if Mr. 
Hume’s case, for example, were to be put to the vote of 

allibe Congregationalisisattending themeeting, the vote 





to send him back would be carried by a large majority. 
But the question, if it comes up at all—there is a very 
resolute endeavor to prevent it from coming up—will be 
decided, not by the representatives of the churches here 
present, but by the corporate members of the Board. 

Dr, Withrow’s sermon I did not hear. I repeat the 
report of two conservative theologians, who strongly 
disapprove the New Theology, but who sa{d of it that it 
was controversial and irritating in tone, and one of them 
that {t put the cause of missions on a low ground. The 
sermon, in the main, was an amplification of the follow- 
ing sentence, with which it opened: ‘“‘ Our duty to doa 
given thing for others may depend upon different con- 
siderations : whether necessity requires that it should be 
done ; whether it is more urgently needed than some- 
thing else ; and whether, if we decline, it will be done, 
and all the better, by somebody else.” The sermon 
was, in the main, an endeavor to show that the New 
Theology makes it appear (1) that thero is no necessity 
for foreign missions, by nourishing a secret skepticism 
as tothe real danger of the heathen ; (2) that forelgn 
missions are not so urgently needed as home missions, 
because it represents pagans as not lost; and “ if they 
are not ‘lost,’ I had rather spend my money for ‘ fresh 
air funds’ in my own city than waste it in lighting 
feeble Gospel lamps where there {s no’darkness at all ;” 
and (3) because it indicates that some one will preach 
the Gospel to the heathen better hereafter than we can 
do it here. The spirit of the argument may be best 
indicated by this one fllustration : 

“Tf the priest and the Levite on the Jericho road knew 
certainly that the good Samaritan was coming up behind on 
a horse, and had oil and wine and money with him for the 
wounded man, whereas they had neither; and if they were 
infallibly sure that this good Samaritan was a nurse who 
never lost a case, whereas they had no confidence that they 
could carry the wounded man through, then they were 
quite justified in passing by on the other side. For had 
their zeal for doing good been so great as to have compelled 
them to undertake the case, they might have killed the man 
before the skillful Samaritan got there.”’ 

I am writing here as a reporter, not as a critic, other- 
wise I might doubt the conclusion even as the preacher 
here puts it, and note the fact that certainly the priest 
was not, in our Lord’s eyes, excused from passing by 
on the other side because he did not know but thata 
Levite and a good Samaritan might come by to do the 
work of love; that, in fact, that particular wounded 
traveler had not only a future probation, but a second 
probation, indeed three probations, though the priest and 
the Levite had but one each. 

The report of Dr. Alden, an extract from which The 
Christian Union gave last week, reported the method of 
procedure of the Prudential Committee, and this was, as 
is customary, referred to a committee. Under ordinary 
circumstances that committee would have made its 
report at once, and this afternoon would have been 
devoted to amicable and stirring speeches on the subject 
of the home work. But the committee has heen in session 
all day, and {s likely to continue in session all the even- 
ing, and, rumor to-night says, will probably bring in two 
reports. The day has been occupied, therefore, in 
listening to papers by Drs. Clark and Judson Smith 
and some missionary addresses, and in—waiting. The 
meeting is in suspense for the occasion that will bring 
on the probably inevitable debate. For your convenience 
in type-setting, I send this report on to-night. I shall 
follow it with the result of the debate, or the silence, 
as the case may be, when a result {s reached. 


Thursday, October 7. 

To-day has been an intense one; of maneuvering in 
committees and of oratory on the platform ; one party 
aiming from first fo last to secure the excision of all 
advocates of New Theology from missionary co opera- 
tion—except as contributors; the other working to 
secure a basis so broad that New Theology and Old 
Theology men could work together upon it, The result 
may be in some sense claimed as a victory by both 
parties ; it is that rather than a compromise between 
the two. The Board bas squarely and definitely con- 
demned the doctrine of a future probation as ‘‘ divisive 
and perversive ;” this by a vote, I judge, of about two 
to one ; and by the same vote—in exact figures, 48 to 22 
—has retired from the Prudential Committee Profes- 
sor E. C. Smyth, of Andover, as the pre-eminent repre- 
sentative of that doctrine; but it has by a unanimous 
vote indicated its desire to see the experiment fairly 
tried of submitting ail questions of the evangelical 
soundness of candidates for missionary service to a 
council! for final determination—a method of disposition 
which would wholly remove the theological controversy 
from the Board. It alsoadopted, I belfeve unani- 
mously, a report looking to the return of Mr. Hume to 
his mission in Indfa. I think there can hardly be a 
doubt that it was the substantially unanimous sentl- 
ment of the meeting that he ought to be sent back. I 
have attended a considerable number of conventions, of 
various descriptions, but never one, I think, in which 
was witnessed so uniformly a high standard of. oratory 
in the true sense of the term. - } Tat 





The battle—if a debate almost wholly courteous and 
Christian can be called a battle—was opened by the 
presentation of the report of the special committee on 
the Prudential Committee’s report. It was signed by all 
members of the Committee, except that the Rev. J. 
E. Vose, of Providence, gave to it only a qualified 
assent. This report, so far as {t touched on the ques- 
tions at issue, was as follows: 


‘An important and prorainent feature of the report Is its 
distinct presentation of the respective functions and obliga- 
tions of the officers of the Board, as handed down by the 
settled usage of the past, and defined by the constitution 
and action of the Board itself. It thus appears that in the 
selection of candidates, while the preliminary correspond- 
ence is conducted by the Home Secretary, and the most 
carefal inquiry is made as to the fitness of the candidate for 
this specific work, the Secretaries have no vote upon his 
final acceptance, but the whole responsibility is assumed 
and borne by the Prudential Committee, who, in the faith- 
ful discharge of this duty, not unfrequently find it necessary 
for various reasons to defer action. It also appears very 
distinctly and unmistakably that in the exercise of the 
great care and caution the officers have been acting under 
the express direction of the Board itself, as given in 
the year 1849, in the following language: ‘The Board does 
not assume to decide upon the fitness of an individual 
to be a minister of the Gospel ; but it is their duty to decide, 
and that intelligently, on his original and continued fitness 
to be sustained by the funds committed to their disposal, 
as a missionary to the heathen. . . . The contributors of the 
funds for foreign missions demand more evidence of faith- 
fulness in the preaching of the Gospel than can possibly be 
in possession even of the permanent ecclesiastical bodies 
scattered over the country, and they will hold the Pruden- 
tial Committee and the Board responsible for seeing that no 
part of their contributions go for the propagation of error, 
either in doctrine or in practice.’ In thisemphatic statement, 
it will be observed, the Board, whi.e claiming the right to 
decide upon the fitness of an individual to be a missionary 
to the heathen, disclaims the authority to decide upon his 
fitness to be a minister of the Gospel. It has been suggested 
that the Prudential Committee might be relieved of the 
difficult and delicate duty of pronouncing upon the theolog- 
ical fitness of the candidates by some carefully devised 
method of referring the question to a properly constituted 
vicinage council. The Committee mention this as a sugges- 
tion on which they are not called and do not deem them- 
selves competent to decide. Without entering upon further 
consideration of anv of the topics presented in the paper 
before us, we would recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

‘1. Resolved, That we recognize with profound gratitude 
the continued marks of favor with which our Lord and Master 
regards this great work of preaching the Gospel to all 
nations. 

‘62. Resolved, That the Board recognizes and approves 
the principle upon which the Prudential Committee has con- 
tinued to act in regard to appointments for missionary serv- 
ice, in strictly conforming to the well understood and per- 
manent basis of doctrinal faith upon which the missions of 
the Board have been steadily conducted, and to which, in 
the exercise of its sacred trust, the Committee had no option 
but to conform.” 


Mr. Vose, in explanation of his assent, said that he 
could join heartily in the second resolution as a general 
expression of confidence in the Prudential Committee 
and the Secretaries, but not if {t was to be understood 
as indorsing their action in the particular cases which 
had been subjected to criticism. He also wished to 
emphasize his own personal approval of the suggestion 
of aid in settling matters of theological difference ‘‘ by the 
only power known to Congregationalism, which is the 
agreement of a fair and properly constructed council.” 
In the debate which ensued the fact was elicited that, to 
men on both sides, the second resolution of the com- 
mittee seemed ambiguous ; and there was a common 
desire not to evade the question by words that could 
bear a double meaning. Dr. Noble, of Chicago, offered 
an additional resolution condemning the doctrine of 
future probation in express terms, which he withdrew 
in favor of a substitute offered by ex-President Chapin, 
as follows : 


‘The Board is constrained to look with great apprehen- 
sion upon certain tendencies of the doctrine of a prcba- 
tion after death, which has been recently broached and 
diligently propagated, that seemed divisive and perversive 
and dangerous to the churches at home and abroad. 

‘In view of those tendencies they do heartily approve of 
the action of the Prudential Committee in carefnlly guard- 
ing the Board from any committal to the approval of that 
doctrine, and advise a continuance of that caution in time 
to come.” 

Early tn the discussion resolutions were offered in the 
{interest of harmony, referring the whole subject toa 
special committee to report at a future meeting, but 
these wera lost by 2 vote of about two to one, without 
being debated. The debate which traversed a wide 
ground was on the report and the amendment or addi- 
tion of ex-President Chapin. Dr. Egbert C. Smyth spoke 
at considerable length, giving in some detail the facts 
In the cases which The Christian Union has already 
reported, and as The Christian Union has reported 
them, and insisting with great earnestness that the New 
Theology was not one of doubt or disivyalty to Christ, 
that it looked neither in the direction of skepticism 
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Unitarlanism, nor Universalism, and that the denomina- 
tion should not exclude from its fellowship at home or 
abroad those who entertain the new views. Dr. Alden 
read a paper, prepared before leaving Boston, in antict- 
pation of this discussion. He insisted that the Pru- 
dential Committee had not rejected any candidates, that 
they had only determined that it was not at present 
expedient to commission them, that its policy had merely 
been one of caution and delay. He put, however, more 
clearly, I think, than any other speaker, unless it were 
Dr. Goodwin, of Chicago, the view that no one ought 
to be commissioned if he entertains serious doubts as to 
this life affording the only probation. His position on 
this subject he thus stated at the close of his paper : 

“* Laying aside all minor inquiries, the practical question 
of the bour js as simple as it is serious ; viz., Is the doctrine 
of a probation after death for all those who have not rejected 
Christ during an earthly life a doctrine which the Ameri- 
can Board consents should be accepted and taught by the 
missionaries under its care? Hitherto, and as at present 
advised, it is safe to say that a majority of the executive 
officers of the Prudential Committee have understood, and 
now understand, that the response of the Board to this 
inquiry is the same which it would be if interrogated as to 
the advisability of surrendering the doctrine of the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, or of the Vicarious Atonement of 
Christ—an emphatic No. If they are mistaken inthis inter- 
pretation, they should be otherwise instructed.” 

Mr. Abbott said that there were two questions: one 
administrative—How should the theological qualifica- 
tions for the missionary service be determined? the 
other theological—What are these qualifications? He 
maintained that the answer to the first was an ordaining 
council, the answer to the second faith in Christ as the 
only salvation fora lost world. Dr. Noble, of Chicago, 
maintained that the New Theology introduced disturb- 
ance wherever it went, and that it must be put out and 
down. Ile embodied his view tersely in this sentence, 
to which, however, all on both sides, I think, would 
substantially agree : 

“There are two great ways of looking at this matter: 
one is to speculate here, and to adjourn the saving of souls 
to the future ; another is to save souls here, and adjourn 
speculation to the future. I propose to do what in me lies 
to save souls here and now; and when, if, through the 
infinite mercy of God in Christ Jesus, I am permitted to 
enter into the rest that remaineth for the people of God, 
then I will speculate, and rejoice in its speculations.” 

Dr. Ely (a layman), in a brief speech said that in 
New York we were not disturbed by these speculations ; 
that we had peace there by allowing men to speculate ; 
and he wanted to know whether Jerry McAuley should 
have been forbidden Godspeed because he had no theolog- 
ical opinions on the question of probation. Dr. Chapin, 
of Beloit, thought the Board ought to declare itself on the 
subject of future probation in terms so clear that no one 
could misunderstand them. Dr. Ward, of the New 
York ‘‘ Independent,” declared that he had no belief in 
the new doctrine, but that the unity of the Board could 
only be preserved by preserving the liberty of its con- 
stituescy, and made the point that liberty of speculation 
is liberty of thought. Dr. Boardman characterized the 
New Theology as revolutionary, asserting that it denied 
that the world was a lost world—a declaration inter- 
rupted by cries of “ No, no!” from the New Theology 
men—and involved a new conception of atonement, 
justification, and the work both of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit. Dr. Newman Smyth made an impassioned and 
eloquent speech for unity and Christian fellowship, 
saying in the strongest terms that the New Theology 
men would not be driven out of their loyalty to the 
American Board and the cause of missions which it 
represented. 

At one time in this address occurred an incident which 
produced a profound impression. Dr. Smyth portrayed 
the dangers of strife and debate which the passage of the 
resolutions would introduce into all our associations and 
churches. Voices in the audience cried out, ‘‘ Let it 
come! let itcome!” Like a flash, and with tones that 
rang through the house with tremendous power, Dr, 
Smyth replied, ‘‘ Yes, let it come! But first let the 
kingdom of God come!” The united applause which 
followed from both parties showed, as nothing else in 
the whole day, how deep fs the union and how super- 
ficial the division in the constituency of the Board. 

Dr. Brown, of Dubuque, and Dr. Goodwin, of Chi- 
cago, both made brief speeches against the New Theol- 
ogy. In these two speeches were the only infelicities of 
a debate otherwise wholly Christian and courteous; Dr. 
Brown comparing the advocates of New Theology to 
the rebels, and Dr. Goodwin making a personal attack 
on the New York ‘‘ Independent” and The Christian 
Taion. Dr. Ward promptly and emphatically denied 
the sentiments which were imputed to the ‘‘ Independ- 
ent,” and Dr. Goodwin partially retracted his charge, 
saying that perhaps he had confounded the articles of 
contributors with the editoria] utterances of that paper. 
The attack on The Christian Union was allowed to pass 
unnoticed. The closing speech was made by Dr. Clark, 
the honored Secretary of the Board. I am sorry not to 
print it in full; but I depended on the reports of the 
delly pepers_for detafls, end this speech is not given in 
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the Des Moines papers. It is not derogatory to the 
orators who had preceded him to say that Dr. Clark’s 
address was the most weighty and influential address of 
the day thus far. His unquestioned theological conserv- 
atism, his long missionary service, his deserved reputa- 
tion as a wise counselor, and the unbounded confidence 
in the transparent frankness of his character, combined 
to give weight to his words. He referred very briefiy to 
the cases of rejected candidates, and, without referring 
to The Christian Union, confirmed its reports of the 
facts in these cases ; he said that theologically he agreed 
with Dr. Alden, but that as Foreign Secretary he 
wanted in the field each one of the rejected candidates, 
and expressed his strong confidence that they had no 
doubts or difficulties which would have prevented their 
efficient and valuable co-operation in Christian missions. 

The debate had now occupied from ten o’clock in the 
morning till five or a little after in the afternoon, with 
an intermission for dinner and the communion. It was 
here that Dr. Hopkins desired to speak, but not on any 
aspect of the theological question, and the audience 
were very desirous of hearing him. Dr. Noble, of 
Chicago, expressed himself as ready to move a reconsid- 
eration of the resolutions referring the wole subjsct toa 
special committee. E. W. Blatchford, Esy , of Chicago, 
a Vice-President of the Board, sald that this would not 
be necessary, as he had a resolution to offer which he 
thought would take the place of such a reconsideration. 
The vote on the resolutions under discussion was taken 
vica voce, The vote to add President Chapin’s resolution 
condemning the doctrine of future probation as ‘‘ divis- 
fve and perversive” was very close. I doubt myself 
whether the amendment was carried ; if so, it was only 
by a small majority. It was, however, declared carried, 
and there was no call for a division. The report as 
amended was then put and carried by vote, which I 
judged to be about two to one ; and this judgment was 
confirmed by subsequent events. 

Mr. Blatchford then, with the approval of the 
Business Committee, introduced the following resolu- 
tion : 

‘The Board recommends to the Prudential Committee to 
consider in difficult cases, turning upon doctrinal views of 
candidates for missionary service, the expediency of calling 
a council of the churches, to be constituted jn some manner 
which may be determined by the good judgment of the Com- 
mittee, to pass upon the theological soundness of the candi- 
date.” 

In response to general calls from the house, Dr. Hop- 
kins rose and spoke to this resolution, substantlally as 
below, first having asked the Secretary to read a letter 
which had been received from President Dwight, of 
Yale College, recommending substantially the course of 
action suggested in the resolution : 

“ It will be observed that President Dwight indicates a 
feeling of fear that there may be certain evils resulting from 
a reference of this theological question to any other author- 
ty than that which is recognized by the Congregational 
polity. I think that there are such evils not only to be 
feared, but are row present in connection with the fact 
that this Board, through its Committee, does exercise ecclesi- 
astical functions, or at least that the decision of theological 
questions js left with the Board as it is represented by this 
Committee. That fact does make the Board theological ina 
certain sense, and in a sense in which it seems to me to have 
already brought with it serious evils aside from those which 
have been connected with the discussions in the Prudential 
Committee. One of these evils is these theological discus- 
sions which we are having to-day. It is a false position of 
the Boariin the view of the public. The public do regard 
the Board as a theological body ; and in coming here it was 
in all the papers that the great business of this Board was 
to have a theological discussion. Now, while | agree that 
the method which has been adopted by this Board in deter- 
mining the theological fitness of its candidates has worked 
well—and I honor the Secretaries in having guarded as they 
have our missions from the entrance of incapable men, and 
that guardianship is to be maintained—yet the method by 
which this Prudential Committee is made also a theological 
committee, while it did work well for a time while the con- 
ditions were favorable, has not worked so well since the 
conditions were changed. It seems to me that those condi- 
tions are changed, and that the method has fallen into a 
place somewhat like that in which the ship feil that carried 
the Apostle Paul. That ship got into a place where two 
seas met, and the only thing to be done with it was to run 
it aground. Now, it seems to me that the method—not the 
Committee, but the method—has come into a place where 
two seas meet, and it comes to be a serious question whether 
it can be continued wisely by the Board. The Board has 
been placed in that position in the view of the public. Now, 
if the Board had originally adopted this policy, or one that 
is in accord with the resolution that has been read—in not 
referring theological questions to the Committee, leaving 
them simply a Prudential Committee—there would have been 
no lisp of any difficulty whatever, and this trouble would 
have been saved. That is one evil that has arisen ; all this 
difficulty has come simply from the fact that the Prudential 
Committee have been a theological committee—the whole of 
it. Another difficulty bas arisen. Because the Board has 
been considered as a theological body, and a theater for de- 
bating theological questions, and as having the oversight of 
theological questions, it has been understood since the time 
of the meeting of the Board in Portland that the two wings 
if I may go express it—of the theological world there at 
the Bast bave been manguvering on the one side end on the 
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other ; I don’t say it is 80, but it has been said to be so 
The Board ought not to be in a position in which that could 
be possible. But it is ; and in connection with the action of 
the Prudential Committee there hag been a great alienation 
of feeling in the churches of Boston toward the action of the 
Committee. An officer of one of those churches recently 
said to me that the churches of Boston would not stand it. 
Now, all this comes from the fact that the decision of theo- 
logical questions is in the hands of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, and I agree perfectly with Secretary Clark that if it 
were possible the decision of such points should be removed: 
from that Committee. I rather infer from what Dr. Alden: 
said as to the entire unity between himself and Dr. Clark, 
knowing that Dr. Clark believed that that was the wisest 
way, that Dr. Alden also knew !tand believed it. I was 
delighted to hear Dr. Alden say that he regarded the Con- 
gregational body as thoroughly orthodox, as orthodox as 
the Presbyterian body ; and I could not help feeling, when 
he said that, that he must be entirely content and rejoice 
to refer all theological questions to such an orthodox 
body! I knowthat there were many things said in Dr. 
Alden’s address that were very encouraging, but there were 
other things which were not said. He was not called upon 
to say them; namely, that there was any division in the 
Committee. Now, in connection with this theological quea- 
tion there was a division in the Committee, and the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Mr. Hardy, was decidedly and 
strongly on the other side, as were two other members of 
the Committee. Now, we do not want divisions in the Com- 
mittee. We know how excited men become in theological 
discussions, and we do not want anything of this kind 
in the Committee. Now, 1 should like to know if it is 
not in the scope and power of the Congregational body of 
this Board, the Prudential Committee and all its wisdom, to 
devise some method by which those qnestions can be taken 
out of the discussion and leave the Prudential Committee 
wholly a Prudential Committee, and not a theological com- 
mittee. Iam inclined to think that ifthe Congregational 
polity which has been referred to in the letter of President 
Dwight is not adequate to the provisions of a fit ministry 
for the missione, if it is not adequate to secure such ortho- 
doxy as is sufficient and proper in connection with mission- 
aries, | am inclined to think that that polity ought not to be. 
But I believe it is wholly able to secure all that is necessary. 
There may be modifications desirable, but 1 know that they 
can be made, and I trust that this question will not be set- 
tled until the question of some method of removing this 
theological question from the Committee and from the Board 
shall be thoroughly debated and thoroughly understood, 
and, if possible, settled.’’ 

A little desultory debate followed ; enough to indicate 
that the method of referring the question of theologica} 
soundness to a counci] was strenuously opposed by a 
small minority present, but was welcomed by an im- 
mense majority as a method of securing unity and 
peace, and relieving the Board from theological strife and 
debate. The resolution was then, on motion of President 
Magoun, amended fo as to require the Prudential Com- 
mittee to report on the subject next year, and was 
unanimously carried. And so this great day and great 
debate came to its end. 

It was a foregone conclusion, on the one hand, that 
the meeting should express, with courteous deference to 
the liberty of action of the Prudential Committee, their 
desire that Mr. Hume should be sent back, as it did by 
recommending his case to the favorable consideration 
of the Prudential Committee; and also that it should 
drop Dr. Egbert C. Smyth from the new Prudential 
Committee, as it did, though not without a protest from 
two of the nominating committee, Mr. Jenkins, of Plitts- 
field, and Mr. Fisher, of Bowdoin, Me. The ballot 
indicated the strength of the two parties in the Board, 
or rather in their representatives present. It stood 48 
for the nom{nating committee’s report to 22 scattering. 
As nominating committees’ reports are usually adopted 
without a question, the “scattering” was significant. 
Dr. Allwood, of Salem, and Dr. Dickinson were elected 
to the vacancies in the Committee, and Mr. Alpheus 8. 
Hardy was unanimously re-elected, and by resolution 
asked to withdraw his declination to serve. 

I make no attempt to add to this report of a great 
meeting any estimate of its results, leaving that for your 
editorial columns.’ * 











THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CHICAGO CORRESPONDENT. } 


HE Triennial Convention of the Protestant Episco- 

pal Church began its sessions Wednesday, Octo- 

ber 6. The preparatory religious services were held in 
St. James’s Church, commencing at 10:30 a.m., and 
continuing till nearly 3pm. Admission for the public 
was by ticket, and it is sald that $10 was offered for 
even standing room. The morning prayer was read by 
Dr. Vibbert, rector of St. James’s Church. Dr. Anstice, 
of New York, read the first lesson, The Right Rovs. 
Bishop Garrett, of Texas, and Bloney, of Nova Scotia, 
and the Rev. Dr, Tetlock, of Massachusetts, also took 
part in the service, Communion followed, Bishop Lee, 
of Delaware, administering it to the Bishops, after 
which several of the Bishops assisted him in adminiaster- 
ing it to the clergy and lay delegates of the Convention, 
after which it was administered to other communicants 


“FHoughton, Mifflin & Co,, of Boston, will b steno 
graphic report of the debates, NET Oe © 
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present, The sermon was by the Right Rev. G. T. | our fathers and brothers went to war to keep them in 
Bedell, of Springfield, Ohfo. Hts text was 1 Tim. iil, 


15, and his subject the solid foundation of the Church 
as shown in the continully of its history, its creed being 
the same, notwithstanding changes in form. 

The Convention met for business at Central Music 
Hall at 3:40 pm. Dr. Morgan D!x, of New York, was 
chosen presiding officer of the House of Delegates, and 
Bishop Willfams, of Connecticut, presiding officer of the 
House of Blshops, with Dr. Tetlock as its Secretary. 

The order of exercises for each day is a devotional 
service from 9 to 10 am, followed by sessions which, 
with an interfm of sn hour, last till 4:30 p.m. An 
early service is held in the Cathedral, the Theological 
Semivary, and In the Churches of the Ascension and 
St. Clement. 

Thursday, after the appolotment of the committees, 
Bishop Huntington, of New York, offered the following 
resolution as to liturgical revision, which, after various 
attempts at amendment, and a long and earnest debate, 
was adopted, viz. : 


** Tesolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that a joint 
committee, to consist of five bishops on the part of the 
House of Bishops, and five clerical and five lay deputies on 
the part of the House of Deputies, be appointed, to whom 
shall be referred all memorials and resolutions presented to 
either house by individual members, orin behalf of dioceses, 
with reference to the subject of liturgical revision ; and it 
shall be the duty of said joint committee to consider the 
same, and to report (not later than the tenth day of the 
session) what action, if any, ought to be taken by the Gen- 
eral Convention touching the resolutions contained in the 
book entitled ‘ Notification to the Dioceses of the Altera- 
tions and Additions to the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, proposed in the General Convention of 1883, and to be 
acted upon at the General Convention of 1886.’ “And such 
report shall be acted on by the House of Bishops, in the 
first place, and be proceeded with toa final determination, 
as if the matter contained therein had originated in that 
house.”’ 

The resolutions given below, offered by the Rev. Dr. 
John H. Hopkins, of Pennsylvania, in the interest of 
Christian unity, were read and referred to the proper 
committee : 

‘* While this Church is responsible only for her own stand- 
ards, which she has herself set forth, yet she is willing to 
receive into union any congregation using any liturgy that 
ever has been used in any branch of the one, holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic Church in any age. This Church is also wil'- 
ing to receive into union any congregation of Christian 
people who will give satisfactory pledges totiching these 
four points, to wit: 

‘1. That they accept the definition of the Faith as set 
forth by the undisputed General Councils. 

“2. That they will have, and continue to have, a ministry 
of apostolic succession, given either hypothetically or abso- 
lately. 

“3, That their members will receive confirmation at the 
hands of a bishop ; and 

‘«4. That they will use only valid forms in the administra- 
tion of the two great sacraments of Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist.” 

A resolution offered by 8 Corning Judd, Esq., of 
Chicago, proposing to change the name of the Church, 
failed to secure the necessary two-thirds vote, and was 
lost. 

During the day the meeting prellminary to the ses- 
sions of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions 
was held at Grace Church, the Kev. Dr. Locke, the 
rector, officiating. Hereafter the business sessions of 
this Auxiliary will be held in the Wabash Avenue 
Methodist Church, kindly placed at the disposal of the 
Convention. At the afternoon session the report of the 
Secretary was read, showing a most encouraging In- 
crease in numbers and receipts. There are three gen- 
eral and 300 diocesan officers and diocesan branches in 
forty-four dioceses and missionary jurisdictions. During 
the year the Auxiliary has raised in money $82,913.70, 
and has sent out 2629 boxes to missionaries with a 
value of $150 813 06, making a total of $232,726 76 
raised during the fiscal year. Of this Chicago raised 
$2,335 95 in money, and $2 554 62 in boxes. The sum 
raised since the las! General Convention, three years ago, 
is very near $700 000 On an average, about half the 
parishes maintain auriliaries, but Connecticut is the 
banner State in this regard, as ninety-three per cent. of 
the parishes are already organized. A large increase in 
the number of auxiliaries is much needed. Mrs. Sche- 
reschewsky, long a missionary at Shanghal, China, 
spoke of the ‘‘ Requisites and Preparation for Foreign 
Mission Work.” The first and prime requisite is a 
good degree of health. Other neceseities are courage, 
adaptability, submission, and, Jastly, the spirit of Christ. 
Among the preparations she mentioned a libers] edu- 
cation, varied knowledge and accomplishments, and the 
cultivation of the missionary spirit. Illustrations, drawn 
from her own experience, were given, and the address 
was a very interesting one, The Secretary, Miss Emery, 
who has just returned from a visit to the Indian mie- 
sions, gave some of her experiences and impressions. 

Miss Oarter made an eloquent address upon ‘‘ The 
Negro in the South and tn Africa.” Bhesald; “ When 





slavery, the black men stayed at home and helped to 
raise enough to keep us from starving. They were 
faithful. The black man who was the body-servant of 
my cousin, who was killed in the war, walked from 
Virginia to Missouri to bring the watch and ring of his 
dead master. An old negro woman, Nancy, nursed me 
through a dangerous 1llness, so that I might come before 
you to-day to ask thousands of dollars for this black 
people. Let me plead for the abolishment of the color 
line. God loves these earnest, honest, loving people, 
with their black faces, as well as he does those who 
have white faces.” 

Mrs. D. 8S. Tuttle, the wife of the Bishop of Missouri, 
gave her experience in Utah and other parts of the West. 
She thought that in the new diocese, that of Missouri, 
there was as much need of improving work as in any 
of the places across the plains where the Bishop had 
been located, or in the foreign lands which had been so 
eloquently descanted upon by the ladies who had pre- 
ceded her in their addresses. 

Friday both bishops and clergy met as the Board of 
Domestic and Foreign Missions, Bishop Lee, the Pres. 
dent of the Soclety, in the chair. The triennfal report 
of the managers was read, and made the order of the day 
for Monday. Bishop Tuttle, of Missouri, epoke of the 
work {n Utah, and of Mormonism; Bishop Morris, of 
the work in Oregon, which has grown rapidly, but not so 
rapidly as that of the Methodists, whose zeal and wisdom 
the Bishop praised. Blshop Whittaker reported for the 
work in Nevada, and Bishop Hare for that in South 
Dakota. The latter {s purely a ‘‘ work of creation,” 
especially with reference to the Indians. Dr. Spald- 
ing looked upon the last three years in Colorado a3 years 
of great progress ; Dr. Garrett, of Texas, reported for that 
diocese ; and a report by the Bishop of the Church in 
Hayti was read, giving an encouraging account of the 
state of things {n that region. The work of missions 
occupied the attention of both houses during Saturday, 
and is likely to be one of the most interesting subjects 
which will come before the Convention. 

The Convention is attracting public attention to a 
large extent, and bids fair to be one of the most im- 
portant in the history of the Church. The readers of 
The Christlan Uafon may expect a 7ésumé of the work 
jone by it in the columns devoted to this correspond- 
ence 





It is now the eraof conventions. The Rock River 
Conference of the Methodist Church in Northern 
Ill{nois is in session at Evanston, and will undoubtedly 
take advanced ground on the question of temperance. 
The confession of Harry L. Leavitt, recently arrested in 
Chicago, of the plot to assassinate the Rev. George C. 
Haddock, of Sioux City, will very likely increase the 
interest in the discussion on this topic. Of the meeting 
of the American Board at Des Moines a full account is 
given in another part of thispaper. Suffice it to say that 
a sort of anticipatory session of the meeting was held at 
Parlor No. 1, Monday morning, where the Congrega- 
tional ministers have their usual weekly gatherings. 
The topic of discussion was Loyalty to Congregational 
ism, and was opened by a paper from the Rev. J. C. 
Armstrong, Superintendent of City Missions. In the 
discussion itself many distinguished visitors took part. 
A pleasant feature of the journey to Des Moines was 
the special train of seven sleepers which went out from 
the Rock Island depot Monday night filled with friends 
and officers of the Board. An interesting episode on 
the return of the delegates was a visit of two hours at 
Iowa College, when the students gathered to listen to 
five-minute speeches from Professor F. W. Fisk, Pro- 
fessor Huntington, Professor Egbert Smyth, Deacon 
Farnsworth, the Hon. E. W. Blatchford, the Rev. Dr. 
Michael Burnham, Dr. A. H. Quint, and Dr. Robbine. 

October 9. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


ee ILL there be a split at Des Moines ?” was 

the question put by many the past week. 
Many, especially of other denominations, seemed confi 
dent that there would be a debate which would precipt- 
tate schism. ‘The dally papers have taken deep interest 
in the doings, and some have published able and sug- 
gestive editorials. 

The first man I met on the street the morning follow- 
ing the discussion, who introduced the subject, was one 
who stands high in the denomination, an ex-Secretary of 
one of the societies. He observed: ‘I am not a future 
probationist, but the action to refer theological ques- 
tlons to a council is a triumph for The Christian Union 
side of the question.” 

The same day I met two laymen, each a large giver to 
the Board, and each belonging toa church which isa 
large giver to the Board. These gentlemen requested 
me, in the interests of truth and fairness, in reporting the 
feeling in Boston, to make !t clear and emphatic that, 
while the churches favor toleration, they do not accept 
the theory of future probation, Tuey then put itin the 











concrete: ‘‘ Here in old Boston, including the Back 
Bay and South End, all of the seven churches, except 
the Park Street, favors the larger liberty, is for tolera- 
tion, yet not one of the six accepts future probation, and 
would not support a minister or a missionary who should 
preach it.” These men, I think, are representative of 
the general feeling of those who rejoice in the doings at 
Des Moines. They regard it as a triumph for ‘‘tolera 
tion.” The feeling all round, outside of controversial 
ists, I think, is that a grave and threaten{ng crisis in the 
denomination has been passed, the Christian spirit, tol- 
eration and charity, being an augury of the denomina. 
tion’s future amity and prosperity through liberty. 





There {s great satisfaction over the re-election of the 
Hon. Alpheus Hardy in the face of his resignation, which 
was prompted, not by theological considerations, but by 
business methods which ignored him as Chairman of the 
Committee. He wanted the Committee to follow its 
usual custom, and suggest names to the Board from 
which to fill vacancies, but was overruled. Immedi- 
ately after departure for the meeting {t came out through 
the side of the majority that the two men who were 
elected had been selected to fill vacancies. The friends of 
Professor E. C. Smyth are not angry because he was 
dropped from the Committee, but regret that the Board 
will miss his agsiduous labors and Christian counsel. 
They are too large-souled, too manly, and too confident 
in the truth to be angered by friction of this sort. 





Service at Shawmut Congregational Church last Sun- 
day morning was of an unusual order for that congrega- 
tion. Dr. Griffis preached with great power a carefully 
written sermon on the signs of the times, from the text 
** Abraham saw my day, and was glad.” He sharply dis- 
tinguished between fact, what {s fixed and settled, and 
truth, which by its nature must grow ; that there will 
always be the distinction between the priests who point 
to what is done, and prophets who voice what is to 
come. While Dr, Griffis’s sermon was pacific, calcu- 
lated to put present controversies in their true light, and 
to be assuring to men of the rational conservative type, 
it was pronounced in the direction of progress, main- 
taining that, while he does not know of a future pro- 
bation, he belleves that every man and child, born and 
unborn, will have one probation. Of the socalled 
New Theology he sald, The name is misleading; it is 
real theology in {ts essence, earnest search by sanc- 
tified men for the bottom facts of God’s Word as against 
scholastic dogmas inherited from the Jews, Pcpes, and 
the Middle Ages. It stands close to the Master, and 
obeys the major-general rather than the drum- 
msjor or corporal. ‘‘ How,” he asked, ‘‘can the 
Christians of this beautiful city and this State fail 
to discern the signs of the times, even the broaden- 
ing of the vision of the whole church? The cloud is 
already bigger than a man’s hand. There isa sound of 
abundance of rain. It will not wash away the paths of 
the fathers, but it will fertilize the church as the gar- 
den of God {s fertilized. It is not one doctrine ; it is not 
merely of probation, first, second, or last. It is the 
dawning of a new day. It !s the work of the Holy 
Spirit imparting afresh to Christ’s work the meaning of 
his mission.” Dr, Griffis was moved to preach this 
sermon at this time in the interests of truth, and not in 
a controversial spirit. He felt that the time had come 
for him to speak his convictions. The delivery of the 
discourse made a marked impression. That such a 
sermon should be preached by the successor of Dr. 
E. B. Webb is one of the suggestive features of the 
signs of the times. 


For some time it has been known that certain gentle- 
men Lave been active in taking the initlatory steps to 
atralgn the Andover professors for heresy. Last spring 
Dr. Wellman, the minority trustee, presented a paper to 
the trustees, action upon which was necessarily delayed 
till the meeting this week. During the summer vaca- 
tion, when the professors and trustees were scattered, 
the matter was brought before the Visitors, who have 
issued a process, and summoned the professors—five 
of them—to appear before them on the 15th and 
20th of this month, and answer to the charge of heresy 
for teaching future or second probation, The com- 


plainants are Dr. Wellman, Dr. Lanphear, of Bey- s 


erly, Dr. H M. Dexter, and Mr. Blaisdell, of the West, 
I think. The Visitors are President Seelye, of Amherst, 
Dr. Eustice, of Springfield, and Mr. Marshall, of Low- 
ell, In all probability the case will ultimately go to the 
Supreme Court, the final tribunal, according to the stat- 


utes of the Seminary. The trustees appear to take the | 


matter with composure, though they refuse to be inter- 
viewed. 





The Master Builders’ Association have promulgated @ 
an agreement which is being sent to all similar organ- _ 


izations in New Eagland, laying down principles which 


shall govern action fn all contracts with employees after @ 
the first of next April. They propose nine hours ” 
a day’s labor, and pay by the hour; to make all con- } 


tracts with individuals, and not with committces ; to 


Itsten to al! complaints, aud refer disputed questions to § 
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arbitration ; to try the scheme of nine hours one season, 
and, if it is a success, to make it permanent; and other 
points of detail which leave the Association a compact 
and intelligent organization, calculated to match and 
counterwork the labor organizations, and which refuse 
to recognize the labor unions as such. This is very 
radical. The aggressiveness of labor is thus met by 
the aggressiveness of capital. Both bodies are tentative 
in spirit while dogmatic in principle. The work of 
adjustment, of equity, of construction, under the newer 
movements goes on empirically, all the time evolving an 
unwritten consensus of optaicn and recipeocity. 


The great event of the week has been the first fair of 
he Bay State Agricultural Association, which was 
chartered last April. The large Mechanics’ Association 
building was used for the exhibits, 600 cattle stalls and 
225 box horse stalls being erected for the occasion. Ex- 
hibits have come from far—from Kentucky, New York, 
and Maine. I noticed fine exhibitions from the Houghton 
Farm in New York,and that some of the premiums went in 
that direction. The fair has been very popular, attracting 
crowds, the ladies taking much interest, especially in 
the exhibitions of the trained horses, the riding horses 
keeping step to the tune of Yankee Doodle. Saturday 
the fair was continued to give the school children 
opportunity to see the sights; and they turned out, 
a rollicking throng, eyes glancing and sparkling, 
themselves antic as the colts and steers, which seemed 
to partake of the children’s enthusiasm ; and even the 
prize animals, which were marched in pairs around the 
ring, decorated with red ribbons, caught the spirit of the 
urchins. The success of this new society has been brill- 
fant, and seems almost to inaugurate an era in New 
England agriculture. 


For several weeks an “‘ « Aztec Fair ” in Horticultural 
Hall has been largely patronized, at a dollar a ticket, 
curtosity and interest running high to see the next best 
thing to a Mexican village, the art of housekeeping going 
on, cakes cooked and offered to the visitors, artisans at 
work, all offering in the concrete clear and picturesque 
conceptions of life and manners as the traveler would 
behold them on the native soil. 





The new ‘‘ Golden Rule” makes a neat and attractive 
appearance as a sixteen-page paper. Dr. Rankin con- 
tributes an original hymn under the title, ‘‘ Take a Stand 
for Jesus ;’ Dr. Deems, of New York, has an article on 
«Faith in Wall Street ;” Dr. McKenzie writes of ‘‘ Inde- 


“pendence” that ‘‘the conduct which was a help yester- 


day may bea hindrance in the new condition of to-day. 

. Fixed opinions are of great use; but reason is above 
opinion, and should not be hindered by its own work.” 
Other articles are fresh and helpful. 


In an editorial article on ‘‘ Religious Journalism,” 
the ‘‘ Record” has this sentence: ‘* We have in mind 
a typical illustration of this vigor and vivacity. If 
one wishes to see denominational tenets discussed with 
freshness and force, The Christian Union of Now York 
has a popular and pungent way of its own.”——Boe- 
ton is to have a new Postmaster-General—John M. 
Corse, whose appointment appears to give satisfaction. 
The Hon. E. 8. Toby, who has been removed, will re- 
tire with the confidence and esteem of the whole com- 
munity as a pure and upright man and a genuine Chris- 
tian gentleman.——The' North Avenue Congregational 
Church have cut short the process of candidating to find 
a successor of the Rev. C. F. Thwing, by not entering the 
arenas. Two Sundays before Mr. Thwing’s last service 
the church voted unanimously to call the Rev. W. 8. 
Alexander, D D., who supplied the pulpit during the 
pastor’s absence in Europe & year ago. OBSERVER, 


THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR CONVENTION. 


N some respects Richmond, Virginia, was an unfort- 
unate place of assembly for the Knights of Labor. 
An ill-timed boycott had recently resulted in the forma- 
tion of a Law and Order League, composed of about 
two thousand citizens, who took vigorous measures in 
support of the boycotted firm. But, in spite of the bad 
feeling which this confilct aroused, Richmond would 
have vindicated her old-time reputation for hospitality 
had it not been for the presence of a negro delegate from 
New York. The stigma attached to labor in the South 
has vanished, but not that attached to the negro. The 
people who for generations have had negro servants and 
negro ‘‘ mammies” cannot make up their minds that it 
is no disgrace to stop at a hotel at which a negro has 
stopped, or go to a theater in which a negro has 4 seat. 
District 49 of New York informed the hotels that their 
colored delegate must stop where they did, and the 
hotels replied that in Virginia the admission of a colored 
delegate would mean the blacklisting of the hotel As 
the fundamental principle of the Knights of Labor is 
human equality, without distinction of race, caste, or 
color, and the fundamental] principle of Virginian aris- 
tocracy is the inferiority of the negro, the two had to 
agree to disagree. The New York delegation hired one 
or more halls in which they could lodge and have thetr 














meals together. When they arrived at Richmond on 
Sunday afternoon they were met at the depot with car- 
riages which the delighted colored population had sent 
to receive them. There were other colored delegates at 
the assembly, but they were principally from the South, 
and lodged with colored private families. 

When the Convention assembled Monday morning, 
there were about eight hundred delegates present, few 
of whom were past middle life, and many of them 
young men. About twenty-five women delegates were 
in attendance. Mr. Powderly called the Convention to 
order, and introduced Governor Lee, who delivered the 
address of welcome. The Governor's oration was full 
of that exuberant eloquence which so often characterizes 
Southern efforts. He talked of the greatness of our 
country, ‘‘stretching from where the frozen fingers 
are laid upon the icy lakes of the North to where the 
Father of Waters rolls his tribute to the warm Gulf, and 
from ocean to ocean, the throbs of whose mighty heart- 
beats are connected by the breath of the fron horse.’ 
He spoke of our Constitution and of our ‘‘ common 
flag.” Tho latter part of hisaddress was on the helpful- 
ness of capital and the hurtfulness of monopoly. All of 
it was well received. 

When the Governor had finished, and the applause 
had subsided, Mr, Frank J. Ferrell, the colored delegate 
from New York, stepped on the stage and introduced 
Mr. Powderly in a speech which he read from manu- 
script. Mr. Ferrell is a tall, good-looking negro, of 
thirty-four years of age. He is a student at Cooper 
Institute in New York, is a chemist, and has practiced 
civil engineering. In the course of his short speech he 
said : 

‘The welcome of Virginia is gratifying to us all. As Vir- 
ginia has led in the aspirations of our country in the past, 
I look with much confidence that she will lead in the future 
to the realization of the objects of this noble Order, which 
include the abolition of those distinctions which are main- 
tained by class, by creed, by color, and by nationality.” 

This sentiment was greeted with tumultuous applause. 
Continuing his speech, he {introduced Mr. Powderly as 
‘*a man whose mind {s above the superstitions involved 
in these distinctions.” 

Mr. Powderly’s address was carefully prepared, and in 
his best style. He spoke of the Knights of Labor as con- 
stituting an army, which those who formerly ret in 
Virginia face to face as enemies are now standing side 
by side as friends. He trusted that the time would never 
again come when ‘‘the common people of the United 
States will stand arrayed as enemies.” He apparently 
believed that the dangerous ‘division was no longer 
between sections, but between classes. He spoke in con- 
tempt of the political parties which have debauched and 
betrayed the people. He said that the Knights believed 
that the principles of law and order should prevail, but 
that these principles should be founded on equity, and 
thought that ‘‘ the thief who steals a dollar is no worse 
than the thief who steals a railroad ;” he said that if ‘‘ the 
article manufactured is worthy of protection from for- 
eign competition, the laborer also is worthy of protec- 
tion ;” he said that the ultimate object of the Order was 
the overthrow of “industrialslavery.” ‘‘Theslavery that 
died twenty-two years ago was terrible, but, bad as it was, 
it never developed a millionaire, while the new slavery, 
which now reaches out with a far stronger hand than 
the old, has developed hundreds of them. The lash in 
the hands of the old-time slave-owner could strike but 
one back at a time, and but one of God’s poor, suffering 
children felt the stroke. The lash of gold in the hands 
of the new slave-owner falls, not upon one slave alone, 
but upon the backs of millions.” The way in which to 
bring about this revolution, said Mr. Powderly, is by 
universal education. The Knights of Labor insist that 
the children must be taken out of the factory and put 
into the school. 

Having finished his written address, he thanked the 
New York delegation for “‘ standing by the principles of 
the Order, which recognized no distinctions of creed, 
nationality, or color.” In this way Mr. Powderly gave 
a double emphasis to the fact that his Order, in common 
with men’s parties of Europe, holds the principle of 
human brotherhood as the fundamental doctrine of 
their religion. 

On Tuesday the annual address of Mr. Powderly was 
given to the public, having been prematurely published 
in a labor paper. Its tone was conservative, and almost 
non-committal. He spoke of the Southwest strikes as 
a mistake, and said that the Order was not yet prepared 
for eight-hour strikes. He again insisted strongly upon 
the necessity of education. He said: 

** Of what avail is ‘t to say that we are laboring to estab- 
lish a system of co-operation, when that which is most 
essential to the success of co-operation is lacking ? If the 
management of the large or small concerns in operation in 
this country were turned over to us to-day we would but 
run them in the ground, for we lack the business training 
necessary to successfully operate them. It is through no 
fault of ours that it is true, but if it continues it will be our 
fault.” 

With reference to the trades-unions the address was 
conciliatory, but not favorable to compromise, 
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The report of the Committee on Legislation com- 
plained of the complicated character of the bills pro- 
posed in Congress. The committee sald that it was 
impossible for them to keen watch of all that was going 
on and exert any strong influence. They recom- 
mended that a labor congress, consisting of one delegate 
from each State, should meet in Washington and discuss 
every bill which came before Congress. This plan cer- 
tainly has the merit of bold originality, but the Knights 
will have to become much more powerful than they are 
now before they can give weight to an amateur debat- 
ing club of this kind. 

On Tuesday evening District 49 attended the theater 
in a body, Mr. Ferrell among them. The tickets had 
been purchased previously, and the management could 
not easily exclude him. A few white people left the 
house. The following evening a vast crowd gathered 
about the theater, and there would probably have been 
bloodshed had the experiment of the previous evening 
been repeated. At the advice of Mr. Powderly the 
New York delegation decided to do nothing to cause a 
disturbance, 

The remainder of the week was principally spent in 
waiting for the reports of various committees, especially 
that upon credentials, So far as the public can learn, 
these reports are generally favorable to the men and 
views indorsed by the ‘‘ Home Club.” Those who are 
disposed to criticise the Order make a great deal of cap- 
ital out of these ‘‘ Home Club intrigues.” The dele- 
gates themselves are disposed to speak of the Club as a 
newspaper ‘‘ bugaboo.” They say that it contains many 
of the best-informed men in the Order, and naturally 
has a great deal of influence ; but they insist that it has 
no policy which is not sanctioned by a majority of the 
Order. 

When the news of the pork-packers’ strike in Chicago 
reached Richmond, the Convention authorized the send- 
ing of a telegram to the President of the Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, requesting him to postpone action until a con- 
ference could take place. Monday of this week was given 
up to.a grand paradeand picnic. Thus more than a week 
was consumed before the Convention was through get- 
ting ready to take up its important business. The Order 
at large is not interested as to who shall constitute com- 
mittees. Each day’s deliberations are reported to cost 
about $4,000. Though it is true that there are one thou- 
sand constituents to bear the expense of each delegate, 
one cannot help feeling that the delays have been very 
unfortunate. 











CARDINAL MANNING ON ENGLISH 
INTEMPERANCE. 


N a powerful article entitled ‘‘ Our National Vice,” 
contributed to the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review,” Cardinal 
Manning presents his views upon English intemperance. 
His avoidance of exaggeration and of hysterical rhetoric 
gives a marked strength to his argument. The deeply 
earnest moral spirit which pervades the article shows 
that the Catholic Cardinal belongs in the front rank of 
temperance reformers. He begins by saying that there 
is only one vice in which England has a world promi- 
nence. This is the vice which annually destroys at least 
60,000 lives, causes one-third of the madness confined in 
the asylums, ‘‘ prompts directly or indirectly three- 
fourths of all crime, produces an unseen and secret 
world of all kinds of moral evils and of personal 
degradation,” ruins women of every class, brings 
about not poverty but pauperism, blights England’s 
fairest colonies, and ‘‘ has destroyed and is destroying the 
indigenous races wheresoever the British Emptre is in 
contact with them, so that from the hem of its garment 
there goes out, not the virtue of civilization and 
Christianity, but of degradation and of death. It is no 
rhetoric, therefore,” continues the Cardinal, ‘‘ nor ex- 
aggeration to affirm that intemperance in intoxicating 
drink is a vice that stands head and shoulders above all 
the vices with which we are afflicted ; and that compar- 
ing the United Kingdom, not only with the wine-zrow- 
ing countries of the south, which are traditionally sober, 
but with the nations of the north, such as Germany and 
Scandinavia, which are historically hard drinkers, we 
are pre-eminent in this scandal and shame, and that in- 
temperance in intoxicating drink may in sad and sober 
truth be called our national vice.” 

The presence and magnitude of this vice {s not, says 
the Cardinal, due to any property of the British blood, 
or @ national inheritance which has become inseparable 
from the race. Its prevalence and {ts extension are trace- 
able to two causes. The English psople were always 
mighty drinkers of ale. They gradually became strong 
drinkers of wine, and ‘‘ both ale and wine flowed on in 
deepening flood.” But the mightiest evil had not yet 
come. Before the sixteenth century alcohol had been 


a)most confined to scientific experiments and to certain 
trades. It now be¢ame a common drink, and also an 
agent with which both ale and wine were medicated, 
giving to them newer and intenser qualities of intoxt- 
cation, England has had legislation to restrict intem - 
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perance, but “‘for the last three hundred years these 
canons have had no application, and the legislative 
enactments have resulted in a system of licensing laws.” 

The absence of legislative and moral authority to 
control the evils of intemperance is due to the same two 
causes which have lifted it to its fatal pre-eminence. 
‘* The first cause is the enormous capital of one hundred 
and thirty or one hundred and forty millions ($650,000,- 
000) which is annually employed in the supply and 
sale and distribution of intoxicating drink ; and the 
other, the complicity of the Government in raising more 
than thirty millions ($150,000,000) of revenue from the 
game trade.” 

The brewers, distillers, and thefr servants number in 
Great Britain almost half a million persons. It is ob- 
viously to the interest of these capitalists to drive on- 
ward their trade and multiply the places and facilities 
ofsale. This they have been doing. The police statistics 
so often quoted to show that English intemperance {s 
decreasing are meaningless. The police are charged to 
arrest only the ‘‘ dangerously drunk” or the ‘help- 
lessly drunk.” All the statistics which are of significance 
show that intemperance has been rapidly increasing. 
‘*In the year 1829 the places of sale were about fifty thou- 
sand ; they are now nearly two hundred thousand—that 
{s, fourfold; but the population has hardly doubled.” ! 
Among the trades of this country there is only one that 
always prospers. Every trade at this moment is de- 
pressed, but the drink trade is always increasing. A 
great conflict is at hand. ‘‘ On the one side are ranged 
the interests of this monopoly. . . . On the other are 
ranged the welfare of the people of the United King- 
dom, the sobriety of our race, the order and well- 
being of homes. This is a vital issue; and for thirty 
years the public opinion and the popular will has 
been rising and spreading, resolved to try this issue 
against the powerful and growing drink trade in behalf 
of the life and homes of the people.” 

The second cause of the evils under which England 
suffers is the complicity of the Government in raising one- 
third of its revenue from the trade in intoxicating drinks. 
The rich do not complain of this tax, and the intemper- 
ate pay no heed to price. ‘‘ It has also a virtuous 
aspect, which is, nevertheless, {illusory ; namely, that by 
raising the price of drink the facilities of intemperance 
are diminished.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
interested in the prosperity of the traffic. ‘‘ It has been 
found in India that the taxes on drink and the taxes on 
opium are the readiest means of relieving the revenue, 
and the natives have in vain petitioned the Government 
to withdraw from this complicity, pleading that so long 
as it is to the interest of the Government to raise tke 
revenue by such taxes, the consumption and the sale of 
intoxicating drinks and drugs will always increase.” 

‘« Hitherto the capitalists of the drink trade and their 
friends have swayed the elections and the Government. 
But in proportion as the suffrage has been extended to 
the people, men who know the needs and desires of 
the people have been sent to Parllament. The people 
have lost confidence in licensing authorities ; they wish 
to protect themselves.” The advocates of the drink 
trade have posed asthe friends of the people. ‘‘ We 
have been told that the people wish for public-houses. 
It is strange, then, that the most popular House of 
Commons should contain nearly three hundred members 
pledged to local option.” ; 

‘Our national vice will never be corrected from 
above.” The upper classes are too far removed from 
the life of the people to know their needs; ‘‘or they 
are directly interested as capitalists,” or as possessors 
of house property ; or they are prejudiced by the exag- 
gerations of certain reformers ; or they are refined free- 
livers themselves, idlers, triflers, jokers, thoughtless of 
the wreck of souls. ‘‘It isa sad truth that though in 
our upper classes there is an ardent and resolute minor- 
{ty laboring against our national vice, the vast majority 
are persistently hindering the reform movement, They 
go about talking of ‘the impossibility of making a 
nation sober by Acts of Parliament.’” 

** We heartily accept this half-truth. .. . It is only 
in the spontaneous action of the people rising with their 
high moral sense in reaction against the system which 
has so long made their homes desolate and their lives 
intolerable that an adequate remedy can be found.” 
The characters of the representatives whom the common 
people are now sending to Parliament, and the charac- 
ter of the legislation in the colonies where popular self- 
government exists in its fullest and healthiest form, prove 
that the people will soon be given the powers of local 
option. 

In closing his article the Cardinal says: ‘‘ Some years 
ago the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ in treating of the suffrage 
of women, avowed its belief that if the women could 
vote, the Permission bili [Local Option] would be carrled 
at once. Nothing can be more certain; for as our 
national vice wrecks the domestic life of the people, it 
is upon the women of the United Kingdom that the full 


1 In the United States the population is one-half greater than 
that of Great Britain, but the number of saloons ie much less, 
being estimated at 135,000, 








and intense misery springing from intemperance falls in 
its dire intensity.” 








ONE WOMAN AND SUNSHINE. 


By HELEN JAGKSON, 
(H. H.) 

N the spring of 1877 there was to be seen on a hill 
crest in the western end of the San Gabriel Valley, 
California, a strange sight. It was the slender figure of 
&@ woman standing on the seat of a Studebaker wagon, 
many hours a day, closely scrutinizing the landscape in 
all directions, and making notes upon a huge map 

which she held in her hand. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to write a blog- 
raphy, or to make the narrative a personal one, any 
further than is necessary to the record of the results 
which have followed that original survey from that 
surely unique observatory. 

The paper in the woman’s hand was a plot of a piece 
of ground she had just purchased—forty-three acres, ten 
of them lying along the crest where she stood, the 
remainder sloping away to the east. The site was 
superb : to the west, low, rounded hills—scores of them 
—separated from the crest by a rugged chasm, at whose 
bottom ran a stream ; to the north, the sharp peaks and 
furrowed sides of the Sierra Madre range—‘ Mother 
Mountains,” indeed, in their attitude of shelter toward 
the valley ; in the far east, the majestic San Bernardino 
Mountains and the grand, {solated pyramid of San 
Jacinto ; to the south, wide valley-lands, bordered at the 
horizon by undulating hills. 

One may not dare, unless he has seen the whole earth, 
to say of any one spot that it is the falrest the earth 
holds ; but there are travelers who have seen all the best 
known and most famed places on the earth who do not 
hesitate to say that the San Gabriel Valley is more beau- 
tiful than them all. And that the most beautiful part of 
the San Gabriel Valley is its western end there can be no 
doubt. In the days when the Franciscan Fathers and 
their converts and protégés, the San Gabriel Indians, 
were sole owners and occupants of the region, they called 
the uplands at the valley’s western end ‘' La Caye del 
Valle,” “‘ Key of the Valley ;” and the name was literally 
true, for the view eastward down the valley from these 
uplands unlocked to the eye all its treasures of beauty of 
contour and color. 

All this was to be seen from the seat of the Studebaker 
wagon. But the vision of the slender, keen-eyed woman 
who stood thus gazing took in more—much more. Clear- 
mapped, distinct before her, lay the place which she 
intended to create out of her forty-three acres ; the l'nes 
where her roads would run, the point where the house 
must stand, the orange orchards, the vineyards, the 
flower beds, the hedges, the shade trees. 

From the seat of the Studebaker wagon she placed, 
spaced, and allotted them all. It was a marvelous plece 
of landscape engineering ; hardly less than a sort of 
‘*gecond sight” inspfration could have done it—a 
‘second sight,” moreover, which could have come only 
to a person whose relations with nature were of the 
closest and of long standing. 

Such things are not among the gifts or possibilities of 
youth. It wasin her middle age that this vision and 
purpose were vouchsafed, and it was because of calamity 
that the purpose had become a necessity. 

Out of such bitter seeds have come often the fafrest 
harvests. Looking on the vineyards, orchards, bloom, 
and beauty with which this woman’s home is to day 
surrounded, one is tempted to ask if any less arduous 
life, less severe strain, could have done it. 

It was but a barren stretch of country over which she 
gazed from her strange tower of observation ; forty-three 
acres of sheep pasture, that was all. The gopher, the 
rabbit, and the squirrel had been the only diggers there ; 
wild mustard and tar-weed the only crops. 

It was a brave thing fora woman with little money 
and no helpers but her own hands to resolve to make 
this wilderness not only blossom, but repay the coat of 
its blossoming. 

It did not tend to commend her wisdom to onlookers 
that the first thing she did was to plant pines. 

‘*T wanted them to whisper to me while I worked,” 
she said, laughingly, one day, in speaking to me of this 
first year of her work. 

Neither did it tend to commend her judgment and 
taste to her neighbors that the roads she laid out were 
winding. The demon of the rectangle had full sway at 
that time in the plans and methods of the region. A 
straight driveway, leaving the highroad at aright angle, 
and heading direct for the front door of the house, by 
the quickest and shortest route, was the accepted idea, 
the correct thing. It is only after a certain amount and 
kind of experience and culture that the human mind 
learns the true significance and universality of the para- 
doxical old proverb, ‘‘ The longest way round is the 
shortest way home.” 

When the world has once fairly learned it, not unly 
by ear, but by heart, what cities and villages there will 
be, with their gracious curves, roundings, serpentine 





paths, winding streets, and ups and downs and slopes ! 
Then will no more be seen that calamitous thing, a 
street on which all the houses must have half of their 
rooms sunless forever, of which evil more people die 
yearly than the death-lists show. ‘The railway track 
will then be left in unenviable monopoly of the “ right 
of” straight ‘‘ way ” through the land ; and even railroads 
may finally find out, when new and now undreamed-of 
motors are discovered, that gently curving lines are bet- 
ter than straight ones, for both wear and speed. Who 
shall dare to say that this cannot be ? 

At the pines and the winding roads the neighbors 
looked askance. But as acre after acre was changed 
from sheep pasture into orchard and vineyard ; as new 
variety after new variety of grape clustered full on her 
vines, new fruits set on her trees, new flowers bloomed, 
new conifer shot up in her borders, all began to recog- 
nize that there was power as well as purpose in the 
slender little woman’s work. 

It was hard at first—hard and slow. The first year 
only seven acres were reclaimed ; these were planted 
chiefly in citrus fruits. The second year fourteen more 
acres were planted, long lines of walnut trees and of 
pomegranates. 

The house in which she was living meanwhile was of 
bare boards—more barn than house, architecturally 
considered—and had only four rooms ; but it was draped 
from eaves to sills by swift-growing vines, making the 
outside lovely, and the inside was picturesque in its 
confusion of books, papers, and all the insignia of a 
kingdom of brain work and hand work combined. 
Here the helpless invalid for whom the home must be 
made sat in the sunshine, content, surrounded by his 
library, watching the home grow, watching his wife’s 
resolute, lithe figure filtting from tree to tree, furrow 
to furrow, border to border. From sunrise (or earlier) 
till sunset she worked ; no laborer she hired worked so 
hard ; no man in aj] the colony worked harder. No 
mere purpose of creating a home, developing property, 
making profit, could ever have inspired and sustained 
such toil. Nothing short of an enthusfastic passion for 
outdoor life and for plants could have done it. Such 
workers as this are born, not made. 

In the third year ten acres more were made into 
orchard and vineyard, and in the fourth year the last 
furrows were plowed, the last tree planted, the place 
completed, all but the house. 

For that thousands of dollars were needed. They lay 
ready to her hand in her ground. While she had been 
plowing and planting, the colony within whose 
bounds her land lay had been growing with that rapid. 
ity of growth peculiar to South California towns ; and 
just five years from the day she purchased her forty- 
three acres of sheep pasture, at $75 an acre, the acres 
lying along her eastern boundary, fronting the business 
center of the village, were worth $2,000 apiece ! 

The house went up on the exact spot she had selected 
when she stood on the seat of the Studebaker wagon. 
It was of redwood, picturesque and commodious, large 
enough to hold a family of twenty; for there were 
other plans and purposes teeming in the brain which 
had thus transmuted the sheep pasture into vineyards, 
orchards, and dollars. Other women were to come to 
learn of her the blessedness of outdoor work ; all out- 
door industries, and their allied indoor industries, pos- 
sible to women, were to be taught, and practically 
taught, on her estate and under her roof. Realsin- 
making, fig-making, fruit-canning, silk-raising, all were 
on her list. Circumstances have delayed the realization 
of this plan ; will probably, to her great regret, cause 
its abandonment; but the enthusiastic anticlpations 
centering around this part of her scheme entered largely 
into the strength with which she endured the first hard 
years. Having been long prominent among the edu 
cators of her generation, she was eminently fitted to 
realize this project, and its relinquishment will be a sore 
loss indeed, not only to the women of to-day, but to the 
woman of the future. It will be long before there wil! 
arise again another such prophetess and priestess com- 
bined of nature’s worship and work. 

When the place was completed and the house done, 
she named it, in affectionate reverence for the old 
Franciscan Fathers who had trod the hills before her, 
Carmelita ; and she has set all her flower borders in 
beautiful curving edges of the old earthen tiles from 
the ruined buildings of the San Gabriel Mission. Of the 
picture which is to be seen from the windows of this 
house it would be hard to give an idea to eyes unac- 
customed to the sweeps of verdure and color in South 
California landscapes. Through the center of the east 
ward slope, upon which the house looks down, run 
seven lines of orange trees ; three of them of oranges 
alone; the others broken by alternating deciduous 
trees—peach and apricot. Outside these, two lines of 
apple treee—‘‘ Not so much for apples as for bloom,” 
she confesses. ‘‘ Think what it is! those half-mile 
stretches of pink and white apple blossoms next the 
orange tree green !” Then come sweeps of vineyard, also 
ahalf mile long; like broad brush-strokes of color— 
green in summer, golden brown in autumn, purple and 
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dusky red in winter. The house stands clear to the sun 
on all sides. Trust ar outdoor worker, outdoor lover, to 
see to it that indoors should be as much like outdoors 
as possible, with all the sunshine to be hsd! Winding 
driveways on two sides are shadowed, but not shaded, 
by pines, mulberries, elms, maples, hawthorus, acacilas, 
palms, yews; all the conifere of the Pacific coast ; 
the cedar of Lebanon ; Australian eucalyptus, sixty feet 
high, grown from seed ; Monterey cypresses, forty feet 
in height, fifteen inches in diameter, only four years 
old. These last are specimens of marvelous growth. 

In the open spaces and borders are flowers innumera- 
ble. The border effects are especially beautiful: Bur- 
gundy roses, low irises, old-fashioned pinks, and me- 
sambreanths of all colors, forty different kinds. 

The hedges, which are the only wal! of the place, are 
of cypress, limes, pomegranate, and Cherokee rose. 
These are to be slowly replaced by hedges of a wild 
cherry which this indefatigable huntress of plants has 
found growing in great profusion in the cafions of the 
Sierra Madre range; a compact shrub, glossy leafed 
like a holly, never to be suspected by any but a botanist 
of being a cherry at all. ‘‘ Prunus {llirifolla,” she calis 
it, in as swift, off-hand a tone as oneusesin nicknaming 
a crony. 

There are in her vineyards forty-three varieties of 
grapes of imported kinds; of the Muscatel Gordo 
Blanco, the raisin grape of the Malaga district {a Spain, 
thirteen thousand vines. Besides these there are the 
chief American varieties. 

Of fruit trees there are, besides the citrus fruits, 
apples (thirty varieties), apricots, cherry, fig, guava, 
jujabe, laquat, prunes, plums (twenty-five varieties), 
pears, peach, persimmon (twelve varieties), mulberries 
(ten varieties). 

Of nuts, there are English walnuts, almonds, butter- 
nuts, beechnuts, chestnuts (native and Italian), hickory, 
pecan, filberts. 

Of small fruits, ten varleties of strawberry, raspberry, 
and blackberry. 

This sounds like a horticulturist’s catalogue, but I 
know of no other way to convey 4 correct impression of 
the varied: growths of this wonderful place. The eye is 
almost bewildered by the multiplicity of contours and 
tints; and yet all blend into harmonious and related 
effects. 

It will be asked, perhaps, Is there no other side to 
this picture? Are there no disasters in this history ? 
no drawbacks on the delight of such a surrounding ? 

Most assuredly. For instance, on the first day of 
May, 1884, the grape crop in the Carmelita vineyards 
was estimated by an expert as being worth $2 000. 
Eight days later there were not $20 worth of grapes on 
the place. A fierce wind and rain storm had thrashed 
the vines empty. 

But this was an exception ; and even this, severe as it 
was, was not enough to lower the record of the place to 
the point of discouragement. Even in its third year 
fits income from grapes, apricots, and other small! fruits 
carried the expenses of its cultivating. 

The prune and the fig are the two fruits for which 
Carmelita’s mistress predicts the greatest future of 
profit. The fig culture fs only of recent date in Call- 
fornia, and concerning its beginning is a good story. 
Six years ago the San Francisco “ Bulletin,” with an 

eye to killing two birds with a stone, offered to all new 
subscribers fig-cuttings as premiums, and sent to 
Smyrna for the cuttings. Thousands were given away. 
The results thus far realized from these cuttings are 
to be explained only on the theory that the wily 
Smyrniotes, not wishing to have their monopoly of the 
fig trade interfered with, sent most of the cuttings from 
the wild fig tree—the barren fig tree mentioned in the 
New Testament. 

Carmelita is busy at present experimenting in this fig 
culture; it has given away over five thousand fig-cut- 
tings this year, and the mistress’s eyes twinkle as she 
says to each recipient of the gift, ‘If they turn cut 
barren, you can’t blame me; if they fruit, you will 
make something.” 

On the library table is a smal! tray holding a dozen or 
more white cocoons, some of them marked with dates 
and the names of the girls who watched the slow 
making of the strange winding-sheet. There {s alsoa 
spray of delicate white flowers cut out of cocoons, the tas- 
sels of white silk, the long, narrow leaves of bleached 
corn-husk—a dainty device of the same tireless hands 
that placed the vines and set out the fruft trees. Car- 
melita’s mistress is one of the most active members of the 
California State Board of Silk Culture, and every year 
there is made at Carmelita enough silk to show what 
can be done in that line by skill and perseverance. 

This is an outline, only an outline, of what has been 
accomplished in one short seven years by ‘‘ one woman 
and sunshine” in the San Gabriel Valley. It is the 
barest of sketches, and in no sense a picture. To have 
made of it efther a picture or a history, the story would 
have had to ‘‘ begin back” many years in Northern 
New England, where there was trudging all one 
summer, through wood, forest, and meadow, a little 
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maiden only seven years old, with her tin case and her 
blotting paper, already, at that tender age, an enthuslastic 
botanist. Four hundred species of plants the little 
creature collected in that one summer, and pressed in a 
herbarium, which is still preserved as a chief treasure. 

Then and there, in the Vermont woods, was laid the 
true corner-stone of Carmelita. 








THE OLD PALACE KEEPER.’ 
By Constance FENIMORE WOOLSON 


N May, 1878, my niece Lucy and I were in Florence. 
We had been there, energetic, industrious, and 
solemnly conscientious, through three long months of 
sight-seeing, and were now taking our ease. I think 
the first three months in Fiorence or Rome is like learn- 
ing the alphabet ; it is some time before one can read. 
We are now beginning toread. But May in Italy means 
American summer, and we were not as energetic as we 
had been ; we were, however, visiting the palacesin a 
leisurely way, a way that was mixed with much driving 
out toward the violet mountains, buying the wonder- 
ful flowers, and even reading novels. No novel had we 
read during those first solemn three months ; we had sub- 
sisted upon the solid food of Hare, Horner, and Crowe, 
with a foundation of Vasari and Ruskin, and a super- 
structure of the Hawthornes and the Brownings. We 
are now shading off with ‘‘ Romola” and Henry James. 
One morning old Catarina, who dusted our apart. 
ments daily after the amiable and inefficfent Itallan 
manner, asked if we nad seen the Palazzo Accolti, in 
the Via Lorenzini; there were wonderful art treasures 
there. As both Lucy and I had studied Italfan, we 
talked to the servants and to the shop people in their 
own language in preference to the parti-colored French 
which in Italy is held sacred to the English and Amer- 
fcans. At Catarina’s speech the young serving-man 
who was in the next room (she did not know it) laughed ; 
and then, appearing with deep respect and apologies at 
the door, explained that there was nothing in that old 
palace for the illustrious Jadies to see; nothing at all. 
It was but a delusion of old Catarina’s, who had lived 
there when a girl, and who could never—with the per- 
mission of their nobleness—remember the flight of time. 
Treasures were there, without doubt, once ; but they had 
all been sold, The whole world knew this save Catarina 
alone. The old woman had shrunk at the sound of his 
voice, and would say no more. But the next time I found 
her alone I questioned her, and at length won from her 
the belief that the art treasures of the old palace were 
not sold, but still in thefr places in the dark closed 
rooms above. She knew that the ground floor was 
turned into shops ; but old Marco, the keeper, still lived 
above, and why should he live there if there were no 
treasures ? Why should there still be a keeper if there 
was nothing to keep? The palace itself could not be 
sold while the old Marchese lived. At his death, no 
doubt, “‘ the wicked nephew,” who had already sold all 
that he could, would sell that also ; but the old Marchese 
still lived. 

‘There ?” I asked. 

Oh, no; with the permission of their excellence, the 
old Marchese had been stricken by God, in his mind, 
forty years before, and was with those who cared for 
such unfortunate ones. The wicked nephew said that 
God had certainly forgotten him, since he was now 
nearly ninety years old; but, plainly, it was that the 
good Lord was in no haste to give to that wicked one 
what he so much coveted. If their {llustriousness 
would condescend to go to the old palace, Catarina felt 
sure that treasures were still to be seen. 

Their illustriousness condescended; at least con- 
descended to try. ‘‘It will be a comfort to see some- 
thing not in the guide-books,” sald Lucy, who, having 
learned all that those useful publications had to tell, 
now ungratefully despised them. So one morning we 
drove into the narrow Via Lorenzini in search of the 
old palace, and finally found it—an old, grim, lofty stone 
building, like many another in Florence ; {ts ground floor 
was now occupled by small shops, and all the shutters 
were closed above. The great doors of the entrance 
were lockeJ, and looked as though they had not been 
opened for a century; there was no bell. We gazed 
upward in perplexity. But the whole neighborhood 
was, as the French say, assisting, and we saw that we 
had only to make inquiries ; so, selecting a vender of 
lamps, who occupied the largest shop, we said that we 
wished to enter the palace, and asked for old Marco. 
This was evidently a surprising demand ; but the vender 
of lamps would go {in search of old Marco, with 
all speed, if their highnesses would graciously wait. 
Their highnesses waited therefore, I hope graciously ; 
and business was suspended for the morning in the Via 
Lorenzini. At last the vender of lamps returned, and 
‘with desperation.” Old Marco, who was of an 
‘*obstinacy most incredible,” refused to believe that 
illustrious ones were waiting, but required that they 
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should come within his own courtyard, where he could 
see them, before he would descend and unbar the door. 
This obstinacy made the vender of lamps desire to live 
no longer, such was his shame in the presence of their 
nobilities, But their nobilities alighted and followed 
him through his shop into the courtyard, where, looking 
up, they saw a dim face behind the glass gazing down 
from one of the upper windows ; it disappeared, and 
presently a lower door opened and an old man looked 
out. The vender of lamps flew at him with a torrent of 
Itallan. But old Marco, helding the door open but a 
little way, admitted first Lucy, then myself, and then 
closed it in the face of the vender and pushed the great 
bolt ; the massive portal was so thick that we could not 
hear the torrent of vowels which was no doubt surging 
against the outer surface. 

We found ourselves in a vaulted hall, and, In splte of 
the summer heat, the dusky afr was here so cool that 1 
felt myself slightly shivering. Ina dull, lifeless voice, 
the old keeper was asking our pleasure. I explained. 
A light came suddenly into his eyes under their heavy, 
creased, wrinkled lids, he straightened himself, and 
even his voice changed and grew strong. Yes, the art 
treasures were all there; their excellence should see 
them ff they would have the affability to follow. They 
had the affability, but not the breath. The keeper, old 
as he was, went up the broad stone stairway so rapidly 
that excellence was left behind and obliged to come 
more slowly. The old palace was built after the usual 
Florentine fashion. Below had been the servants’ 
offices ; next came a comparatively low half story ; and 
then, above, began the stretch of vast apartments with 
lofty ceilings and marble floors, which, whether fur- 
nished or unfurnished, are so unlike the American {dea 
of a home. The Florentine {dea was coolness, and 
dusky, open space ; the richness, if there was any, came 
from the old pictures on the walls, the statue in the niche, 
and the wide-mouthed jars, filled with flowers,on the floor, 
and not from what wecall ‘‘furniture.” But here there 
was nothing, not even the jars; the walls and floors of 
the stately rooms were bare as we followed the keeper 
through one after the other. We followed him; but 
could never reach him. He kept always in advance. 
His manner, too, was peculfar ; as he entered each room 
he waved his hand slowly, first to the right, then to the 
left, as if to call our attention to something. But there 
was nothing to be seen. We constantly expected to 
come upon an old, shadowed picture, but the walls re 
mained quite bare. At the end of the long suite he went 
into the hall and began ascending a second stately stair 
way. leading to the upper story. ‘‘ Shall we follow ?” 
said Lucy. 

** Perhaps there is something above,” Ianswered. But 
we found only another procession of rooms like those 
below, equally large, dusky, and lofty, and equally 
bare. The keeper was still in advance, waving his hand 
in the same slow way. 

Lucy ran afterhim, ‘ But the pictures?” she sald 
in Italian ; ‘‘ where are they ?” 

“Does their graciousness not observe them? They 
are everywhere,” he gravely answered. 

Lucy came back to me startled. ‘“ Shall we go any 
farther ?” she whispered. 

“Oh, yes,” I said. ‘Evenif his mind is somewhat 
weakened, as it seems to be, he is probably quite harm 
less. There may still be something ; and I confess Iam 
curfous.”» 

When we had at last gone through all these rooms the 
keeper turned downa corridor leading around the court ; 
from it opened smaller rooms, all empty. At the end 
of the corridor he unlocked a door and stood waiting. 

“This,” he sald, ‘is the family chapel. Here, as 
their illustriousness will observe, is our only fresco ; our 
others are all paintings in oil.” 

The chapel was small, the smallest room we had seen: 
it was of peculiar shape, the rounding arch of the cell- 
ing beginning not at the top of the walls but at the floor. 
It was quite bare, save for a small stone altar; and, as 
the colored glass of the window above had been replaced 
by coarse white panes, a flood of clear golden ght 
came in, very different from the somber gloom below. 

‘Oh, how lovely !” cried Lucy, forgetting all about 
the old keeper’s singularities in a sudden outburst of 
enthusiasm. And as soon as I had put on my glasses 1 
echoed her cry. For there, on the back wall which 
faced the altar, there gleamed out an angel so beautiful 
that it seemed to me then, as in recollection {t seems to 
me now, the most heavenly vision upon which my 
earthly eyes have rested. The figure was boldly painted, 
not quite the size of life; it was not flying, but seemed 
to have just ceased its flight. Its arms were full of the 
Florentine lilies—our own flower de luce—and upon its 
face and in its lovely eyes, which looked at us, thereshone 
the smile which gave, probably, the mysterious charm. 
For it was a smile not of earth—a smile like that which 
we dream will greet us when, standing alone on the 
threshold of the next world, we see coming to meet us 
those we have loved best here, those whose absence has 
made life, inwardly, but a remembrance. The angel 
was alone; the edges of its white robe, of the glory 
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around its head, and of the lily branches it bore, were 
indistinct, merged in the old whitewash with which all 
the remainder of the wall was covered ; it leaned toward 
us out of this blankness like the star seen through the 
single rift in a dull gray cloud. 

**I] must come here every day and sketch it,” sald 
Lucy ; ‘‘ or, at least, try to; and, like Fra Angelico, I 
shall work upon my knees, It is the most heavenly 
face I have ever seen.” 

I asked the old keeper, who had seated himself on the 
step of the altar with an uninterested alr, when the 
whitewash was removed from this figure, and whether 
it was supposed there were other figures still buried 
beneath. 

He rep!ied that the old Marchese had discovered the 
angel, and that it was by his order that the whitewash 
had been removed. But God had afflicted him almost 
on the very day of the completion of the labor, forty 
years before; and all had since remained as he had 
left it. 

* But if there are other figures underneath as beauti- 
ful as this,” I began, ‘‘I should think that the nephew 
might—” But here I stopped, alarmed. The word 
“nephew” seemed to have turned the old man into a 
living statue of hate. He did not move, but his eyes 
grew so coldly fierce that they gllttered. ‘‘ Cursed, 
cursed be he !” he cried, and his voice rang through the 
chapel and corridor, and, passing down the stairs, seemed 
to echo through all the empty house. Then he rose, 
waved us out, relocked the door, and, without pause, 
conducted us down to the outer door. 

We were obliged to go. But we came again, and 
many times ; and at length succeeded in forming a sort 
of friendship with the old man; we did this for the sake 
of the angel, whose face Lucy was ardently trying to 
win from heaven down upon her earthly paper—so far 
trying in vain. But no matter how often we came, we 
were always obliged to go first through all the great 
dusky rooms below before he would take us to the 
chapel ; this was a routine {nevitable. 

One day, while Lucy was at work, I asked him if he 
could describe to me the pfctures on the empty walls 
below, of course not to him calling them ‘‘ empty.” 

‘*Most certainly,” he replied; and we went down 
together. Then began a singular scene, From wall to 
wall, from room to room, we went, while, with no know]l- 
edge of art and no enthusiasm, he yet described each 
detail of every picture and Its frame with a clear exact- 
ness which I felt to be minutely accurate. He pointed 
out this tint and that fold, this atmosphere and that 
interlor ; he described the portraits of a stern old Accolti 
in armor, and another, a child, a dimpled baby in a stiff 
little satin gown, so that I actually seemed to see them. 
In truth I did see them all with my mind’s eye, and see 
them now. Upthe broad stairway we went, and through 
the second story ; and {it seemed as if a company of 
softly-sliding unseen ghosts were with us, and whisper- 
ingly following us. “It was the most weird two hours I 
ever spent, 

I became quite curfous about the old man; I won- 
dered what he ate, and where he slept, and if he had any 
friends who came to see him. The vender of lamps 
could satisfy me upon two of these points. Go to mar- 
ket—old Marco? Oh, no; he never left the palazzo, 
night or day. His few and small provisions, the same 
through years, were brought and left at the {nner court- 
yard door. If, in the meantime, old Marco did not de- 
scend, and cats appeared, was he, Raffaello, vender of 
lamps, to be held at fault ? Manifestly not ; and none but 
hardened souls would assert it, since the honesty of all 
his (Raffaello’s) fam{ly was most clearly established in 
all that quarter. Friends? No, old Marco had no 
friends. He had a son living beside the straw market ; 
but, what would you ! when there was such a dispos!- 
tion as Marco’s, none could abide it, not even a son— 
always with the nobilitfes’ permission. 

Once I did see the old man’s abode. He had taken 
me up a little, narrow, concealed stairway, because I had 
asked if there were any rooms above; there, under the 
great cornice which cast a shadow over half the street 
below, there were some smell chambers, and in the 
smallest of these, a mere cell, there was a narrow pallet- 
bed and a chair. But from the narrow window opened 
& magnificent view. All Florence lay beneath; the 
Duomo, Glotto’s lovely campanile, the flower-stem tower 
of the Palazzo Vecchio, and, all around, the violet 
mountains, and the beautiful valley of the Arno going 
westward to the sea. 

“Ts this your room, Marco?” I sald. ‘‘ What a 
magnificent view !” 

‘“‘T am near-sighted,” replied the old man, carelessly ; 
“IT cannot see the view.” 

One day he looked so feeble and ill that I was trou- 
bled. ‘‘ He will die here some day, all alone, and no 
one will know it,” I sald to Lucy. ‘‘ Let us try, on the 
way home, to find that son.” So our driver took us 
through the straw market, and, after some search, we 
found our man. He wasa maker, or rather a mender, 
of umbrellas, and at work in his little shop when our 
carrlage paused at his door ; literally at his door, because 





there was no sidewalk, and we satin our carriage and 
talked to him easily on his bench within. He was a 
smal], thin man of fifty, with bent shoulders and a 
patient face. Yes, old Mar «was his father; but he 
seldom saw him. He found it necessary—with thelr 
permission—to keep steadily at work here at his bench. 

‘Say rather that thou dost not see him because he 
will not see thee,” said his wife, who was behind in the 
shadow, with several children around her. ‘‘ Will the 
most noble ladies belleve it ?” she continued, rising and 
coming forward, unable to keep silence. ‘‘ Old Marco 
will not leave the palace, and has never therefore even 
seen the little ones, lest they should injure—the inno- 
cents !—his pictures there! His pictures, sald I? And 
all the world knows that there are no pictures! Ah, it 
is of a stubbornness !” 

‘* My father fs old ; he has his fancies. But he gives 
us always the half, and more, of the little he has,” be- 
gan the man’s mild voice, 

‘* Say rather that he {is mad,” interrupted the woman, 
indignantly. ‘‘ What is the money—I ask their noble- 
ness—to a natural love for his own grandchildren ?° 
And, snatching up the baby who was crawling across 
the floor, and calling the others, she disappeared, her 
motherly ebullition no doubt for the moment quite sin- 
cere, in spite of the preclousness of the money, 

Left alone, the umbrella mender looked at us apolo- 
getically, in a mild silence. I began to explain my fears 
about the solitary old man. ‘‘Do you never see him ?” 
I asked. 

‘* Twice each year, on Christmas Day and St. John 
Baptist, I go there,” he answered. ‘‘It is then that he 
gives me the money.” 

‘* Have you tried to see him at other times ?” 

‘Yes; but he only looks out and shakes his head. 
Their nobleness has perhap3 observed that my father is 
at times somewhat obstinate.” 

So spoke the son, his thin, hard-worked hands folded 
on the old green umbrella upon which he had been at 
work. Something in his face which seemed to tell me 
of years of patience with that father made me rather 
ashamed of my unasked Interference. So, leaving 
some coins for the children, I drove away, suggesting, 
however, that he should try to see old Marco soon. 
He promised, patiently ; and went on with his green 
umbrella. 

The days passed by ; and we spent now all our morn- 
ings with the angel. I, too, was attempting tosketch the 
beautiful face, and not succeeding. Occasionally 
Marco came in, and walked to and fro for a few mo- 
ment ; he pald little attention to us, and was not inter 
ested in our attempts. The fees which we gave him he 
received, but with indifference and without thanks. 

‘* Do you not think the angel beautiful ?” I asked one 
day. 

‘© Oh, yes,” he answered, quietly, ‘‘ but we have many 
others that are beautiful also.” 

Another time I said, ‘‘ What do you do all day ?” 

‘There is much to do,” he answered—‘‘ much. The 
dust must be kept from all the frames, and there must 
be no dampness. The files must be destroyed also. 
There is much to do.” 

When my brother came back at last from his pilgrim- 
age, we related our story, and took him tosee our 
angel. He admired {t as much as we did; but, man- 
like, he brushed away all our fine-spun fancies that it 
could not, would not, be copied, that it was too beautiful 
to possess, but must fade back into the heaven from 
whence it came, remembered but unpictured, like a 
vision in a dream. 

He announced his intention of searching out Signor 
Accolti. 

**Do you mean the wicked nephew?” I sald. For 
Lucy and I always called him by that name. 

‘*T shall be hardly likely to inquire for him by that 
title at the door,” sald Edward, smiling. 

The “ wicked nephew ” turned out, on acqualintance, 
to be a fat, affable, middle-aged Italian, with dimpled 
white hands and a taste for vegetable gardening. The 
frescoes in the little chapel were painted, he said, some 
time in the sixteenth century, by a young artist, an 
obscure person, patronized by one of his ancestors, who 
had a taste for discovering geniuses, which, however, 
generally led to nothing. This artist, whoever he was, 
died young, the chapel being his only extended work. 
Of course the frescoes, having no name attached, were 
worthless. They were subsequently whitewashed over, 
and so remained until about forty years ago, when his 
uncle had the fancy to have them uncovered ; but only 
a little was done when his sad malady seized him. Ah, 
there was a fate! Tobe mindless while the body lived 
on! Poorold man! He (‘‘ the wicked nephew”) had 
often wept over him. 

Photographed ? Yes, certalnly ; that is, if old Marco 
would allow it. (Here the nephew laughed heartily.) 
If he would no? allow it, we might as well attempt to 
take a fortified tower. 

“As we were not rich enough to buy chapels, or the 
walls of chapels, we decided to have, if possible, our 
angel photographed, although it seemed in a certain 


sense like desecration. But when we proposed it to 
Marco he went into one of his cold, fierce rages, and 
said It should not be, and that he would not admit the 
photographer. He was as good as his word, and al 
though we brought the man there three times, and ex 
hausted ourselves with entreaty and bribes, he refused 
to open the door, and we remained outside, in company 
with nearly all the inhabitants of the Via Lorenzini, as 
gembled to see the siege. 

The summer heat was increasing, and Switzerland 
was awaiting us; but we longed for our angel. At 
last Lucy and I thought of another plan. We took with 
us to the old palace a copyist, an English girl who had 
@ pecullar skill in catching the most delicate shades of 
expression. We introduced her, somewhat deceitfully, 
as ‘‘a friend,” and then, while she was at work, we 
took turns in asking old Marco to “‘ explain the pictures” 
to us in the somber rooms below. This he was always 
ready to do; and the ruse succeeded admirably until 
one day when he stole up stairs without letting us 
know, and, coming stealthily in behind the English 
girl, looked at her work over her shoulder, and then, 
suddenly stretching out his hand, seized {t and dashed 
it to the ground, Her frightened cry brought us to the 
scene, where we found her half fainting with terror, 
and Marco stamping on the copy. 

‘**But we copled it too, Marco,” I said, trying to 
soothe him. 

** You tried,” said the old man, with a withering 
scorn, for the first time using the second person in ad- 
dressing us. ‘‘ But no one would ever have known 
your copies |” 

My brother was not with us that day, and we three 
women had to go; he would not allow us to stay longer. 
And I think, on the whole, we were rather glad to 
reach the street again. But the next morning we 
went back, reinforced by Edward and an abundance 
of gifts; even the English girl was fascinated by our 
angel, 

Old Marco admitted us. He was no longer angry ; 
there was a look of indifference on his face which made 
us hope that he had forgoiten it all. But through the 
whole of both the long vistas of empty rooms he made’ 
us go, while he gave again his minute description of all 
the vanished paintings, a description which was never 
varied by so much as anewcomma. We did not dare 
to interrupt him lest it should rouse his wrath again ; 
and so we held our peace and went through the ordeal 
as graciously as we could. At last it was over; of his 
own accord he pointed down the corridor, 

‘** The door is open,” he sald. 

“ He was not going with us, then,” we mutely signaled 
to each other. ‘‘ Batter and better.” And we went on. 

But—alas! alas! when we reached the chapel our 
beautiful angel was gone. Only a gaping blank re 
mained where her loveliness had been. 

We exclaimed and deplored ; we were angry. 

Lucy sat down on the step of the altar and cried. I 
think my own eyes were a little wet too ; for it was like 
the death of an old friend. 

We heard a step coming down the corridor, Old 
Marco appeared at the door. 

“You will not rob the Marchese now /” he sald, with 
his cold smile. 


The ‘‘ wicked nephew” only laughed when he heard 
it, and turned to his vegetables again. ‘' Truly,” he 
said, ‘‘old Marco {s a delightful old original! One 
could never tell what he would do next.” 


The 1(th of May, 1880. I arrived in Florence last 
evening, and I have just come from the Palazzo Accolti. 
It has been turned into a middle-class lodging, or rather 
apartment, house, and every room was full, even old 
Marco’s cell. Partitions had been put up in the large 
drawing-rooms ; the chapel was a kitchen. I inquired 
for old Marco ; he had died the year before. His son, 
coming on St. John’s Day as usual, had found the door 
unlocked and his father lying on his pallet-bed, which 
he had brought down into the large hall, in order, he 
said, ‘‘ the better to guard the pictures,” He seemed to 
suffer no pain ; but, with his son sitting by his side, he 
had passed away at midnight, quiet and conscious, but 
silent to the last. 

I turned away ; but the vender of lamps, whose shop 
was now further down the street, had recognized me, 
and came forward, eager to finish the tale. The old 
Marchese had died only a month before the death of the 
keeper ; and he, Raffaello, vender of lamps, considered 
that the one event caused the other. What would you! 
The Palazzo was to be sold; had not the sale already 
been proclaimed ? Could old Marco live elsewhere ? 
Could his feet learn how to walk in other rooms, or his 
eyes to see in other alr? Manifestly not, as their exce) 
lence must see. There had been a funeral—yes, a 
worthy one ; Marco's son was a plous and patient sou), 
But old Marco himself—sh ! ‘here was a madness ! But, 
if their excellence was in haste, he most humbly effaced 
himself ; and, with all good wishes and blessings, gave 





to their excellence good-day, 
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THOUGHT FOR OCTOBER. 


H, tired heart, 
God knows ! 
Not you nor I, 
Who reach our hands for gifts 
That wise love must deny. 
We blunder where we fain would do our best, 
Until aweary ; then we cry, ‘‘ Do thou the rest "— 
And in His hands the tangled thread we place 
Of our poor, blind weaving, with a shaméd face. 
All trust of ours He sacredly will keep. 
So, tired heart—God knows—go thou to work or sleep ! 
—{Hannah Coddington. 


THE HARVEST TIME. 


HE atmosphere breathes a spirit of rest. All nature 
seems in harmony with the spirit of the air. The 
trees stand quiet and drop one by one the ripened leaves 
that carpet the earth for our footsteps, as we wander 
aimlessly along the road. The brook has lost {ts tone of 
spring joyousness, and in gentle, lazy cadence sings out 
its message, saying, ‘‘ The harvest has come; what do 
you garner? Whatare you binding into sheaves ?” 

You sit by the brook, and slowly go over the record 
of the year. Before you stretches the broad landscape ; 
other homes are traced by the blue smoke that curls 
lazily over the trees ; and then you realize how small a 
part of this world you are! You came up here throb- 
bing with personal hopes, ambitions, plans, as though 
the whole universe were yours; or, with aching heart 
and lagging footstep, feeling that no burdens, no dis- 
appointments, are quite as heavy as yours ; but the smoke 
from the other hearthstones brings the silent message 
of a common destiny of joy and sorrow, and again the 
brook sings out, ‘‘ What do you bind in sheaves? The 
spring brought the promise of harvest; have you sown 
and watered, and yet uo harvest ?” Whatis youranswer ? 

Perhaps the seeds were those that were not for the 
true harvest-reaping, but bore fruit that perished with 
the picking from day to day, and now the harvest finds 
you empty-handed, and you cannot sing the harvest 
song. The emptiness of hands that were given for 
harvesting cry out against the empty life, the broken 
Mink in God’s chain of workers. You have by your 
careless living made empty other hands. Perhaps you 
bind into sheaves the broken promises to live a nobler 
life that sprang into being when the brook sang Its first 
note of spring. Better the sheaf of broken promises 
than an empty hand, for the promises may be the seeds 
of next year’s golden harvest, redeemed by an honest 
struggle to be your better self. 

Perhaps you bring but one stalk from the field that 
was 80 richly sown last spring with hopes for a perfect 
worker, for a full harvest, and now with bowed head you 
ait with but one stalk of the great abundance promised. 
So little from so much ! Something is gained because you 
know the harvest is poor! And, sitting to-day with the 
one stalk, and that far from the perfection that spring 
promised, you have time to find the cause of failure, and, 
with the help of your every resource, gather the full 
sheaf next year. 

Perhaps tears are all you have to bring to this year’s 
harvest. Life is so empty, for the light of love has 
gone from you! God's reaper came before the harvest 
time, you think, and you sit with empty hands 
and tear-dimmed eyes looking through the golden 
leaves to the blue above, asking mutely, “‘ Why did 
the reaper come before the harvest was ready, when 
there was so much to do?” Love was your sup- 
port and stay. No answer comes. Slowly the sun siuks 
behind the western hills ; darkness hides the valley ; the 
last beams have kissed the treetops, and the western glory 
fades slowly when, through the twilight, comes the voice 
of God through nature, ‘‘I bring the night for the com- 
ing dawn. All seasons are mine to plant and to reap. I 
gather in, that the workers may know me; and out of 
the darkness seck the light that comes with the knowl- 
edge of the fatherhood of God.” No empty hands are 
yours now ; but, filled with the sheaves of recognition 
and resignation, you go back to the valley in peace, 
not alone, for the Comforter is with you. 

No harvest, and you think no seed for the coming 
spring. Never was 6 field left barren. Somewhere 
there rests the promise of another barvest in the for- 
gotten richness of the present. The seed is lying ready 
for the comiag winter, the coming plow, the spring 
sunshine and the summer rain ; care and culture will 
bring the harvest, for the reapers of the harvest are 
the sowers of the spring, the tillers of the summer. 
Seek for the seed in the storehouse of God's love. 


FURNITURE AND FURNISHING. 
By Joszern H. Tart. 


URNITURE and furnishing, under a superficial 
review, seems erratic and lawless, Fashion appears 
to be the only law ; but fashion is extremely fluctuating. 














If, however, furniture and furnishing {s a natural and 
necessary provision made for domestic pleasure and 
comfort, then it ought to be subject to the same laws as 
apply to other natural and necessary provisions made 
for the human race. In a word, furniture and furnishing 
ought to be governed, first, by what is most appropriate 
for the intended use; second, by such construction as 
will give symmetry and strength ; third, by color and 
ornamentation. In color, that which is harmonious to its 
surroundings and agreeable to the eye ; in ornamenta- 
tion, only that which is necessary to relieve monotony. 
Fashion, in its erratic lawlessness, in its desire for new 
and striking features, is inexorable, and human inge- 
nulty is inexhaustible. Hence has arisen a class of work 
made for the day, in which no law of necessity, con- 
struction, symmetry, or reason has been used. During 
the processes of development and improvement there is 
increasing definiteness, but, in following out the decrees 
of fashion, increasing indefiniteness. 

The combination, or disposition, of such furniture, 
pictures, and ornaments as in various ways have been 
accumulated, is for many people the only opportunity 
for practicing the art of furnishing ; and these accumu- 
lations are usually of so varied a character as to make 
any attempt to include them all in one scheme result in 
the effect of a curiosity shop, at best. We cannot readily 
divest things of their assocfations ; and to appreciate the 
value of an object, its surroundings should be harmoni- 
ous. Wecan at least group what we have so that the 
objects may assist each other, and in such disposition 
their characteristics must be borne in mind. Similarity 
is a desideratum only in some styles ; the most beautiful 
things are not found in pairs. It is often desirable to 
have a number of certain useful things exactly alike, 
such as small chairs, both because their repetition asserts 
that they are idantical in purpose, and because too great 
a variety in the design of necessities distracts attention 
from the effect of luxuries in which domestic decoration 
finds its most agreeable expression. 

A good design in furniture is one that has no unneces- 
sary parts, but whose necessary parts are symmetrical, 
strong where strength {is required, according to its pur- 
pose, and without waste of material in any part; the 
embellishments being the ornamentation of the construc- 
tion, and nowhere mere excrescences that can be muti- 
lated without destroying the function. A perfect plece 
of furniture is one in which thought has been realized 
by skillful workmanship in every detail, so that we find 
it perfectly adapted to its purpose and able to serve it, 
always with a reserve of convenience; while it is an 
agreeable object that tells its own story, and tells it well. 

There is a tendency to admire indiscriminately any- 
thing very old; but the requirements that constitute 
excellence are the same as ever, and there is at least as 
much of the ugly and bad old furniture as of the beautt- 
ful and good. From examples of the best periods we 
can see how every necessary part has been made an 
opportunity for the perfect execution of beautiful detail 
in furtherance of the purpose or the idea of the design. 

A sound practice in furnishing an apartment is to put 
nothing in it that does not serve some definite purpose 
in accordance with the occupation of the apartment, 
so that it may be found convenient in the use for which 
the room isset apart. Thus it will be seen that, the hall 
being the entrance to the other apartments, {t does not 
require the same furniture as other rooms. It would 
be well furnished with a settee, two or three chairs, 
and a side table, made of such wood and sv upholstered 
as will be harmonious with the general treatment. 

The parlor, being the place for conversation and 
esthetic social enjoyment, may properly be made the 
receptacle for beautiful suggestions of great variety, and 
should not have too pronounced a character, as being 
devoted to music, literature, or fine art exclusively, 
while these accumulations should be so disposed that 
persons may move about freely without upsetting 
fragile things. Furniture that is intenced to be station- 
ary should be heavy and look heavy, so that the idea of 
moving is not suggested. The object of making certain 
pieces of furniture light, such as small chairs and tables, 
is that they may be moved about; a small light table 
encumbered with bric a-brac {s an anomaly, useless as 
a table, because nothing can safely be placed upon it; 
in short, it cannot be used for any purpose for which a 
table is designed. Hence a few rules may be laid 
down: That whatever is placed on a table in a parlor 
should be a matter of mere temporary convenience, with- 
out studied effect. That nothing in the room should be 
in danger of injury or destruction from legitimate uses 
of the apartment ; and this involves the abolishing of all 
things that can be easily overturned. That if an object 
of virtu is worthy of consideration it should be placed 
in a position where it can be seen to advantage, and 
where it is protected from ordinary accident. 

In the furniture made by our best manufacturers 
there is evinced a careful regard for grace and harmony 
of design, combined with use, strength, and suitability ; 
and this must be attributed to the fact that the designers 
are not mere designers of chairs and tables, but men who 
believe that every creation of design should be honest 





and thorough throughout. Quite certain it is that no 
good work can be produced by the limited ideas of 
designers who see nothing beyond the mere buffet, 
chair, or table they may be working on, and who can- 
not realize or conceive the proportion and place each 
plece is to take in the general arrangement of the room 
in which it is to be placed; such as is expressed in 
some of the cheap ready-made furniture, with all sorts 
of ill-designed appliqué ornaments glued on. In purchas- 
ing new furniture avoid everything of this kind, and 
select that which is strongly made and of good design. 
The furniture for a parlor such as described in The 
Christian Union, September 3, should be some good re- 
productions of the period of Louls XV. and XVL., or 
from designs by Sheraton, Chippendale, and Adams, or 
from some of our best examples of Colonial furniture. 
Two or three light reception chairs, one or two easy 
chairs, a sofa, center table, one or two side or corner 
tables, and a cabinet, are quite sufficient for a small 
parlor. 

The primary object to be attained in an apartment is 
to tempt the visitor to engage unconsciously and readily 
in the occupation for which the room {is designed. With- 
out forced effect, the library may suggest ease and quiet, 
and its chief ornaments should be {ts well-chosen array 
of volumes in cases easy of access, without glass doors ; 
its convenient, commodious writing table ; in short, its 
necessary convenient sppliances for literary pursuits. 
These may be as handsome and suggestive as the circum- 
stances of the owner permit, but the library is no place 
for bric-’ brac, and should not be made a receptacle for 
heterogeneous works of art ; a few fine bronzes, whether 
portrait busts or reproductions of antiques, and some 
well-selected pictures, historically suggestive, may, how- 
ever, fupply the necessary rellef and greatly enhance 
the value of the whole effect. 

The dining-room can be made a good deal more than 
a comfortable place to eat in; it is of all others the 
room in which heirlooms in the shape of family por- 
traits, plate, etc., may find appropriate niches and com- 
manding positions, It would seem that the most sym- 
pathetic witnesses of our hospitality are the relics of 
those by whose sagacity or industry we are enabled to 
command the good things of life; but compositiona of 
dead game or plucked fruit, as Gecorative features of a 
dining-room, however technically excellent, are ineffect- 
ive and somewhat tasteless, as sulting the action to the 
word too closely. The table is supposed to furnish the 
articles of this description, and the surroundings may 
well assist digestion by a pleasing irrelevancy. 

The table should be strong and solid, supported on a 
central standard, or so arranged that the supports will 
not be in the way of the guests. The chairs should be 
of good size, somewhat higher than the ordinary chairs, 
and should have straight backs. Mahogany, oak, and 
cherry seem the most appropriate wood for dining- 
room furniture. A buffet and side-table are also neces- 
sary pleces of furniture ; the buffet should be arranged 
with drawers for table-linen und silver, with cupboards 
below for articles that are to be kept out of sight until 
wanted for use, and with shelves and cupboards above 
for china and glass. Oftentimes, this buffet could be 
arranged in the niche formed by the chimney breast, 
made of pine, and painted the same as other wood 
work ; and thereby save the expense of an elaborate 
one made of some hard wood, which, although more 
costly, would not be any more serviceable than the one 
made of pine. 

Philadelphia rugs, or double face ingrain rugs with 
metallic effect, make a very suitable floor covering for 
the dining-room, a being inexpensive and harmonious 
in design and coloring. 

In furnishing, there is nothing that so much adds to 
the general effect of an apartmant as the framing and 
hanging of pictures. The primary object in framing a 
picture is to separate it from the surrounding surface 
and objects, so that attention may not be distracted from 
the effect almed at by the artist. The least that can be 
expected of a frame js not to interfere with this effect, 
and the most that a frame can achieve 1s to enhance it. 
The question of framing {sso bound up with that of 
hanging that it is almost impossible to discuss them 
separately. The direction and quality of light is vital 
to many pictures, and the best position can only be 
determined by experiment. 

The treatment of the wall {s also a vital matter, both 
in design, texture, and color—especially in color, as 
there is always some particular tone which will assist a 
particular picture more than any other. As to the de- 
sign of the wall decoration, as a rule pictures are seen 
to most advantage against a somewhat vague design. 
That the texture of a wall as a background for pictures 
should be dead and absorbent need hardly be argued, 
and this is the one quality that is advantageous to all 
pictures alike ; in all other respects the character of the 
wall decorations must be adapted to the special require- 
ments of each case; and inasmuch as the decoration 
best sulted to one picture would be more or less at vari- 
ance with another, the question of selecting a number 
of pictures for the same room becomes important. 
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Where, for sufficient reasons, it is necessary to disregard 
this condition, the purpose may to a degree be accom- 
plished by arranging such pictures as require a different 
background upon a screen, or frame, covered with the 
essential material, and projecting beyond on all sides 
sufficiently to establish a special background. 

The framing of pictures involves every consideration 
of decoration. We have dwelt upon the hanging and 
accompanying conditions, because the best picture, 
most judiciousiy framed, may be placed at serious dis- 
advantage ; but, as far as the frame itself is concerned, 
it 1s a question of size, detail, and tone. There are 
pictures so low in tone that a plain and almost black 
wide frame is necessary to preserve the values ; while 
others are so warm in color that no frame, however 
splendid, can subdue them. The various tones of gold 
and bronze, from a greenish brass color to a warm red, 
offer a wide field for discretion ; often two or three 
tones of gold may be effectively employed. For in. 
stance, where a very wide, elaborate frame {s necessary, 
monotony and heaviness may be avoided by relieving 
the ornament in different tones. 

In regard to the sectional form of the moldings, 
there are three classes: the flat frame, the deep-coved 
or beveled frame, and the reversed cove or bevel. These 
may be combined with all manner of enrichments. 

The whole question of framing is one of harmony, 
to be realized by analogy or by contrast, and often by 
both ; but some protest should be made against framing 
two pictures exactly alike merely because they are of 
the same size, and are to hang in the same relative posl- 
tion to some central object. Ifa picture is worth hang- 
ing at all, it is worth framing and hanging intelligently, 
and a frame can always be devised that will make the 
most of the subject. 

In framing photographs, engravings, and etchings, it 
is usual to interpose a mat of some tint between the 
subject and the frame, because the immediate proximity 
of the solid frame to a colorless composition would be 
in too strong contrast, and would tend to flatten the 
presentment of solid objects. White mats should be 
avoided, because the high lights in photographs, en- 
gravings, and etchings are white, and a mat of the same 
value roba them of their necessary force. In some 
instances the values of a composition are strong enough 
to require a gold mat, but this will be found most effect- 
ive where the wall-covering is very somber in tone. 
Sometimes two, and even three, mats of different thick- 
nesses, different materials, and of such differences in 
widths as to form a gradation of tint, are found to be 
very effective, al] set in a light gold frame. This treat- 
ment is particularly happy with mezzotint engravings, 
but each case requires special treatment. It is safe to 
assert, however, that, with rare exception, the frame, in 
which the mat and all are included, should be slight, 
and generally flat in section, whether of wood or gold, 
whether plain, molded, or decorated. In framing 
water-colors the same general rules apply, though, for 
obvious reasons, the objection to white mats does not so 
often exist. The texture of a mat, from the smooth, 
hard surface to the roughest, is a very nice question ; 
but, generally speaking, a rough mat enhances any 
effect of delicacy in the subject, and tends to throw the 
subject back as if seen through an aperture, 





HOW—AND HOW MUCH. 


OW much to spend and How to spend are two 

questions that occupy more or less of every one’s 

attention. Some people settle the first question by 
always touching the limit of income. 

The settlement of the How to spend, in order to keep a 
just balance betwaen self-gratification and generosity, 
or, in other words, how to administer our stewardship, 
is one that causes many pangs, many struggles, end fail- 
ures that cost a loss of self-respect. What part of a man’s 
income belongs to himself and what part belongs to his 
neighbor, using the word in {ts broadest sense, is a prob- 
lem in moral arithmetic that is not easily solved, because 
of the factors of pride and self-indulgence that enter into 
the calculations. The ‘‘ Andover Review ” for Septem- 
ber, in an editorial on ‘‘ The Proper Limits of Luxury,” 
says : 

“ 4 style of living which goes beyond the uses of bare ne- 
cessity brings perplexing questions to every conscientious 
person, To have and enjoy what one can do without is 
to choose one use of money rather than another use. Such 
choice, if itis made at all intelligently, has in view one’s 
relations and obligations to those about him. The condi- 
tions of the needy, the straitened circumstances of those 
who manage only to earn a subsistence, the social reciproci- 
ties of one’s own class, the tendencies which a self-indulgent 
use of wealth encourages, the work of the church in carry- 
ing the Gospel through the earth, must be considered, when 
one is deciding on the extent to which he may enlarge the 
uses and enjoyments of his life, beyond what he must have, 
out into what he may have. Whether the margin of oppor- 
tunity is wide or narrow, whether necessary uses require 
only a fragment or all but a fragment of the income, there 
is need for a wide knowledge of the times, and an honest 
determination to make wise use of surpins means,’ 








Probably there is no condition that does not allow of 
a luxury viewed from the individual standpoint. 

Necessaries are largely a matter of education. The 
man working for a dollar a day probably does at times 
indulge in what to him isa luxury. Aman educated to 
the standard of a thousand dollars a year indulges in 
what he terms a Juxury that is a necessity to the man 
educated to expenditures at the rate of two thousand 
dollars a year. The standard of necessaries varies accord- 
ing to the educated tastes of the individual. How far 
is 8 man justified in educating himself beyond the point 
of bare necessities? The ‘‘ Andover Review” goes on 
to say: ‘‘ Christianity cannot be separated from the 
civilization which it has produced. The secondary 
results of the Gospel, in education, refinement, society, 
art, do not confilct with the salvation of the individual, 
but are part of it. The reason perplexity arises concern- 
ing the limits of luxury is because it is difficult, first, to 
understand the indirect results of Christianity, and then 
to render intelligently a personal contribution to them. 
And yet wise and conscientious decisions concerning 
one’s duty and opportunity in this respect are of untold 
importance for his own character and for the progress of 
the Gospel.” 

The indulgence in luxuries, the gratification of expen- 
sive tastes, keep in circulation an immense amount of 
money, that afferds employment to thousands of labor- 
ers, If there were a sudden determination on the part 
of every individual that he would cease to purchase 
anything but the bare necessities to support life, suffer 
ing would ensue immediately because of loss of em- 
ployment. 

The trouble arises not because the gratification of 
refined tastes, the indulgence in luxuries, is in itself 
wrong, but because there is no just balance kept between 
the indulgence in luxuries and the giving for the up- 
lifting of mankind, between selfish enjoyment and self- 
dental for the elevation of humanity ; between consider- 
ing one’s income as a thing to be administered for one’s 
personal benefit, and considering it a trust to be 
administered in such a way as to produce the greatest 
good to the greatest number. To quote again : 

‘*To spend lavishly on equipage, house, dress, travel, and 
to give little or nothing for great philanthropic and religions 
enterprises, is an inconsistency so glaring that even the one 
guilty of it cannot be unaware of it. One man spends a 
thousand dollars on a fine painting and is to be applauded, 
because, while he thus brings beauty into his home, he also 
gives athousand dollars in direct ministration. But another 
man buys an expensive painting and is not to be applanded, 
because, while he beautifies the home, he pleads off from 
every request for needed gifts, or grudgingly gives a sum 
ridiculously small. One is not conscientious who excuses 
himself from giving on account of his great expenses, when 
those expenses are chiefly for luxuries, and when he does 
not hesitate to make new outlays for himself and his 
family. No such rule can be adopted as that precisely so 
much, or twice, or half so much shall be given away as is 
expended on luxuries, but a fair measure of equality can be 
maintained between luxury and generosity.’’ 


INDEPENDENT COMPANIONSHIP. 


VERY mother who reads these lines would resent 

the implication that she did not protect her chil- 

dren from every danger of moral contagion. She would 
insist that she protected, and would protect with her 
life, if necessary, her children from the faintest breath 
of immorality. Isittrue? Children are protected from 
hunger, cold, illness, so far as possible, but they are not 
protected from ignorance, or ill-timed knowledge ; these 
are evils, pernicious evils, from which they are not pro- 
tected. In the October number of ‘‘ Babyhood,” in a 








| most suggestive and helpful article by Marion Harland 


on ‘Teasing the Baby,” she gives several methods 
employed by that bane of childhood’s existence, the 
tease, to draw out the weakness of children, and among 
the others this : 


‘* A popular theme with the jester is baby sweethearts and 
love-making. Why one of the sweetest and holiest of 
earthly sentiments—the reciprocal love of a good man and 
@ pure girl—should be fair and favorite game for the sports- 
man whose weapons are quips and fleers, is an unpleasing 
problem, the discussion of which does not belong to these 
pages. This is, however, the time and place for the ex- 
pression of honest disgust at the practice of marring the 
innocent intimacies of childhood by ‘inconvenient jesting’ 
of courtship and marriage. 

‘Baby Bessie throws her arms about Johnny’s neck, and 
lisps that she ‘ loves him dearly! dearly!’ Johnny returns 
embrace and kiss with interest. Bessie is just rising three, 
and Johnny not yet promoted to the dignity of knicker- 
bockers. The pair make a charming picture of gulileless 
happiness, broken rudely as they start asunder at the 
mother’s mock-heroic exclamation: ‘My daughter! that I 
should live to see the day when I should find you kissing a 
boy!’ and the college brother's: ‘Upon my word, Master 
Jotinny, you are beginning young !’ 

‘* Beasie, knowing no retreat but her mother’s lap, buries 
her hot face there in an agony of shame. Johnny, with a 
fine, mannish sense of justice, belabors his brother with his 
chubby fists, and detests for evermore the girl who brought 
him the lash of ridicule,” 


This brings to mind the experience of & achool-tercher 








{n Connecticut. The pupils in her department were boys 
and girls ranging from five to eleven years of age, 
and, as is usual {n such communities, were from all 
grades of society. The room was crowded, and it be- 
came necessary, inorder to seat all the pupils in the 
room, that a boy and girl should occupy one bench and 
use the same desk. The boy and girl who were expected 
to sit together chanced to be of the same social grade, 
and that of what we would term the middle class. The 
teacher knew that they came from clean, orderly, and 
pure homes, When they were told to occupy the seat in 
common both children, who were about ten years old, 
blushed the deepest crimson, and an almost audible 
titter was heard in the room. The teacher, somewhat 
puzzled, again told them to sit down, when each child 
sat down, on the extreme ends of the seat, as far from 
each other as the length of the seat would allow. Look- 
ing in the direction of the embarrassed couple shortly 
after, imagine the surprise of the teacher to find the girl 
in tears and the boy the picture of frowning displeasure. 
Investigation disclosed that they considered themselves 
unjustly and cruelly treated because they were compelled 
to sit together—not because they disliked each other, for 
they were uefghbors and excellent friends, but the girl 
objected to sitting with the boy just because he was a 
boy, and the boy objected to the girl just because she 
was a girl. Satisfactory arrangements were made by 
putting three boys in one seat. 

The teacher had never attended a school where boys 
were pupils, and they had never been to her either ob- 
jects of aversion or adoration; so for a time she was 
puzzled by this unexpected and unprepared-for exper!- 
ence. But she made a solemn resolution that, with 
Goa’s help, she would develop in that room and among 
those children a healthy unconsciousness of sex. In one 
year’s time there was no more display of feeling, efther 
of enjoyment or displeasure, when circumstances made 
it necessary for a boy and girl to occupy the same seat 
than when two girls or two boys were requested to sit 
together. They occupied their seats In the classes 
according to rank ; and a delightful spirit of helpfulness 
was growing, which was destroyed by the coarse and I]. 
bred remark of the mother of one of the girls, who called 
one morning and found a class reciting. Her own little 
girl sat between two boys, and she was greeted with this 
remark : ‘‘Oh ! what two lovely little beaus you have !” 
A painful and embarrassed silence fell on the room. A 
wave of warm color swept over every face in the class, 
deepening to a look of pain and alarm in the special 
object of attention. The teacher controlled her voice 
enough to say : 

‘* We are little girls and boys here, and do not think 
such silly thoughts.” 

“Yes, that’s all right; but boys will be boys, and 
girls will be girls. I met her father in school when I 
was about her size. You can’t tell what will happen. 
I often laugh and tell him how dreadfully I would have 
felt if I had had to sit by him in school.” 

Every word she said brought a more conscious ex- 
pression in the faces of the children, and it was imposst- 
ble for months not to see the result of that woman’s 
{ll-timed and thoughtless words. 

A party of young people stood in the depot at Sara- 
toga late one afternoon last week—boys and girls 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age. One of the 
number, a girl about fifteen, was going to leave 
on the incoming train. The attitude of the whole 
party toward the companion who was leaving and 
a boy of about sixteen was what might have been 
taken toward an engaged couple by a party of sym. 
pathetic adults. The young girl was attended by 
her youthful chevalier on the train, took her seat at 
the end of the car most remote from her party, consist- 
ing of a mother, aunt, a younger brother and sister, and 
& servant, and her manner and that of the boy were a 
close following of the heartbroken lovers, depicted in 
novels, who are forced to part. The boy remained on 
the train until {t was moving so fast he endangered his 
life when he jumped off, and when he left he placed a 
long missive in the hands of the young girl, which she 
read over and over as the train swept on toward 
Albany. 

The mother paid not as much attention to her young 
daughter as she did to the checks and bundles that 
belonged to the party. The boy paid not the slightest 
attention to the mother, and left the train without even 
removing his hat to her. These people were evidently 
people of means, but the daughter was as unprotected 
from silly relations, was governed by as unhealthy and 
sentimental ideas with regard to the other sex, as the 
daughter of the most ignorant and common day-laborer. 

Boys and girls should associate, and in that associa- 
tion there lie great possibilities of helpfulness and men- 
tal stimulus, but it is only when they meet and associate 
without a consciousness of sex that they can be helpful 
to each other. 

Let mothers open their houses to the friends, both 
boys and girls, of their children, Freely encourage 
some work or entertaining study that will draw them out 
and give them a common object of interest. Discourages 
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any secrets, and condemn correspondence that is not 
freely shown to mother and friends. There fs no reason 
why boys and girlsshould not be friends and associate as 
friends under the same restrictions, the same oversight, 
that a wise mother always exercises over the compan- 
fons of her child, independent of sex. 








Gur Youne Foiks. 


THE MCLAUGHLIN LOOKING-GLASS. 
ft 
By M. L. Evans. 


NE unlucky morning Cassy Harvey broke her 
mirror. She was trying to tilt it against the wall 
at such an angle that she could get a good view of a 
pair of new shoes upon her feet, when it slipped from 
its hook, turned a somersault over her head, and landed 
on the floor “‘in a million pieces,” as Mrs. Harvey said 
when, hearing the crash, she came hurrying to the door 
to view the ruin. 

Of course she scolded. What mother ever yet looked 
calmly on a broken mirror with a small I didn’t-go-to- 
do-{t figure hovering over it? And Cassy cried, being 
sorely troubled for the space of five minutes, but when 
she had dried her eyes and gathered up the broken glass 
she found comfort in the old proverb: ‘‘ There is no 
loss without some gain.” 

‘*T can’t be expected to comb my hair without a glass 
to see how to part it straight,” sald she to herself. 
** Mother will have to do that now.” 

The one thing that Cassy dreaded in her toflet was 
the necessity for combing her tangled locks, and she 
never missed an excuse for putting the task upon her 
mother ; but she made a mistake in imagining that she 
had found one now that would serve her purpose for a 
long time, for that very day Mrs. Harvey went down 
town, and, when she returned, hung in Cassy’s room 8 
new glass, though on close inspection it did not look so 
very new, afterall. But when Cassy, on returning from 
school, had looked into it once, she did not stop to 
speculate upon its age; she was too greatly astonished 
at the image it reflected. 

“ What a glass!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Makes my face 
look longer than Deacon Allan’s.” 

Just then she changed her position. ‘‘ Why, now,” 
she muttered, in amazement, ‘it is shorter than Jim 
Duncan’s when he laughs ;” and, with another change, 
‘“‘Oh, my! ain't Ia fright now! My eyes are drawn 
up ’most into my hair ; it looks to be half a yard from 
my eyebrows to the end of my nose, and my mouth is 
as big as a catfish’s. Where did you get such a look- 
ing-glass, mother ?” asked she, as Mrs. Harvey came 
into the room. 

‘‘Well, I got it at an auction, and was cheated, as 
usual,” returned that lady, shortly, and added: ‘I say 
every time I buy anything in that way that I shall 
never be so foolish again, and I don’t believe I ever 
shall after this. But I guess you can make the glass do 
fora while. I'll sell it again at the very next auction.” 
In which promise Mrs. Harvey made a greater mistake 
than when she bought the glass; its effect, morally, she 
Was soon to see. 

‘Why, I’m glad you bought it,” said Cassy ; ‘‘ it’s 
too funny! If I want to see how I really look, here is 
& spot in the corner that is pretty straight. I can part 
my hair by that; but every other bit of the glass shows 
the queerest faces, and changing all the time, as good 
as a kaleidoscope. Just see that, now, in the upper 
corner ; it is worse than anything in the almanac.” And 
Cassy fairly screamed at the distorted image, over 
which her amusement immediately spread the most 
hideous grin imaginable. 

‘Oh, dear! it is worse than I thought,” groaned 
Mrs. Harvey, who could see nothing laughable in her 
“bargain.” ‘‘ Well, itisa new kind of kaleidoscope, 
surely, and will last you longer than any you ever had, 
for such glasses never get broken.” But Mrs. Harvey 
was a false prophet. 

Cassy enjoyed her new plaything in peace for three 
days. She tried the effect of her face upon every equare 
inch of its surface, and when she had exhausted the 
possibilities in it as it hung, she found she could get an 
entirely new set of distortions by turning it sidewise. 
This discovery nearly brought the glass to grief on the 
third day, when Cassy, while holding it in a slanting 
position on the wall, heard a slight noise behind her, 
and started so suddenly that it nearly fell out of her 
hands. 

On the side of the bed sat her big brother Tom in 
silent convulsions. Casey wrathfully demanded what 
he was doing there, and his face gradually lengthened 
unt! it looked very solemn indeed. 

“My dear sister,” said he, “‘ what is this 1 see? Are 
you striving, like the monks of old, to subdue a prond 
and vainglorious spirit, and bring yourself into a state 
of due humility, by magnifying all your defects? 
Know, then, my dear child, that if you will but look 








into a true mirror in a proper frame of mind, you will 
see that you are homely enough to be good without 
calling in the ald of a concave, convex, double-refract- 
ing glass—” 

The rest was lost upon Cassy, who had hung up the 
glass again, and now flung herself out of the room in 
disgust ; but, playing under the cherry tree by the sit- 
ting-room window a little later, she could not help hear- 
ing Tom taking his mother to task after the manner of 
American youths : 

“I know, mother, we have long suffered from the 
lack of that prime necessity of every well-regulated 
family, ‘a skeleton in the closet,’ but you certainly 
have got something now to fill the aching void ; only, 
for pity’s sake, keep it in the closet! Where under the 
canopy did you get that nightmare of a looking-glass ?”’ 

Mrs. Harvey did not choose to give Tom a piece of 
information with which he might make merry at her 
expense, and the graceless youth went on : 

‘I say ft is a downright imposition to poke off such 
a purchase on Cassy, and trust to her weakness for 
making faces to reconcile her to it.” 

‘* Well, now, you let her alone about it,” returned the 
mother. “It will serve her purpose as well as any 
glass for a while, and if sbe is imposed upon she will 
never know it unless you tell her so.” 

But Tom could not let Cassy alone; the next day he 
spent time he could have better employed in writing 
a burlerque show Dill {llustrated with pen-and-ink 
sketches of Cassy as she appeared on different parts of 
the mirror, and which for hideousness greatly improved 
upon the originals. The bill read thus: 

THE GREAT INVENTION OF THE AGE. 
THE MYRIO-MENAGERIE- SCOPE, 

An instrument giving, as it were, a moving panorama of 
all the animals known to Noah, with multitudes of others 
not mentioned in either sacred or profane writings. 

This panorama is not like others—a series of pain 
the operator is herself the original of each creature shown. 

The following programme is not by any means complete, 
the variety of animals which may be exhibited being prac- 
tically inexbaustible : 

African Orang-outang . é Miss Cassy Harvey. 
The What-is-it, from Greeenland - Miss Cassy Harvey. 
Giraffe, neck ten feet long—longest 


neck on record, . é é é Miss Cassy Harvey. 
The Oh-My-Goodness-Gracious, with 
eyes in the top of its head, Miss Cassy Harvey. 


And so the “‘ programme ” ran on—how far Cassy, when 
she came upon the bill, did not stop to see; she hustled 
it into the kitchen stove to relleve her burning indigna- 
tion, and to keep Guy Harris, Tom’s chum, from see- 
ing it. 

Cassy began to hate that looking-glass. It stili hung 
upon the wall in her room, but she would not look into 
it—even parted her hair ‘‘ by guess,” with unsatisfactory 
results. She was very sure, now, that she was imposed 
upon, as Tom had safd. She knew that it would be of 
no use to complain to either of her parents, but she 
could not help speculating how the wretched glass 
might be gotten ridof. Mrs. Harvey, oblivious of the 
fact that cheating is worse than being cheated, had said 
she would have it sold at the very next auction, but 
Cassy reflected that it might be a long time before an- 
other auction took place, and she did not want to wait 
for a new glass. This promise of her mother’s, however, 
soon suggested to Cassy a means by which the old one 
might be disposed of very quickly ; for why could she 
not have an auction at school among the children? No 
doubt these had many small articles at home that they 
would like to sell in this way. Jim Duncan, the jolly 
and clever boy of the school, would make a capital 
auctioneer. Yes, they could have a grand auction all 
to themselves. 

So that very day, which happened to be Thursday, 
Cassy unfolded to her schoolmates her plans for an 
auction, and was pleased to find it received with great 
favor. The next day’s intermission was appointed as 
the time, and Jim as the auctioneer, and each one on 
going home that evening proceeded to overhaul his or 
her treasures to see what it was best to dispose of, or 
what could be spared for the fun of the auction. 

Cassy did not intend to take the glass to school without 
permission. She had some doubts about her mother’s 
willingness to have it sold in this way, but expected to 
coax her into giving consent by a promise to sell it for 
nothing but money. She was ready to start to school in 
the morning when she went into the kitchen with her 
request, only to find that her mother had been hastily 
called to see a sick child in the neighborhood. Here 
was a dilemma. 

**Tf I don’t take it, the chance to sell it wil] be lost,” 
said Cassy to herself, in despair, ‘‘ for the auction can’t 
be put off after the children have all brought their things ; 
and they will be disappointed, too, for I've told them 
how funny the glass {s, and they’re all expecting to see 
it. No,” she sald, shaking her head decidedly, “I'll 
just have to take it anyway, and talk to mother about it 
afterwards. If I can get some money for it she will be 
glad I sold it.” Soshe wrapped up the mirror and 
rushed off to the schoolroom. 
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She found an excited crowd of urchins already 
gathered examining and comparing smal! articles which 
had been brought to be “‘ auctioned off ”—broken dolls, 
chipped marbles, whistles that had taken a bad cold, 
torn picture-books, calico quilt blocks, and odds and 
ends of every description. But these were al] dropped 
when Cassy appeared, and the picture that her unlucky 
glass reflected during the next five minutes, with thirty- 
five children all struggling to look Into it, was the most 
agonizing mixture of distorted eyes, noses, mouths, and 
ears ever seen or imagined. Shrieks of laughter 
resounded, and great confusion prevailed. A week ago 
Cassy would have been delighted to see the glass in so 
great danger of immediate destruction, but now she was 
quite beside herself until] it was finally rescued, whole, 
from the children’s clutches and safely laid away in her 
desk. 

Quick work was made with the noon lunch, but even 
before it was finshed Jim Duncan caught up the 
teacher's bell and flourished it wildly while he marched 
up and down the alsles shouting, ‘“‘ Auction ! auction ! 
auction !” When he had increased the excitement and 
confusion tenfold, he hopped upon the table and 
announced : 

‘Bring on your goods—l{vely, now ! The bidding wil! 
begin immediately, or sooner.” 

A surprising discovery was made ; namely, that there 
was very little money among the would-be purchasers, 
and the seeming impossibility of having a sale without 
money to pay for articles bought had rather depressing 
effect until Jim said : 

“* Well, you will just have to bid jack-knives, or dolls, 
or whatever you have that you are willing to give for 
what [hold up, and the owner can take his pick of 
everything offered.” 

This settled the matter to the satisfaction of every one 
but Jim himself, who was disgusted to find that the 
auction, In which he had expected to figure as head 
manager, and to air his oratorical powers, proved now 
to be nothing but a grand ‘‘swap,” in which he was an 
unnoticed figurehgad, and he was much relieved when, 
after a tedious season of bickering over small articles, all 
changed hands and Cassy’s looking-glass was put up. 
Cassy had announced that none but money bids would 
be taken, so here was Jim’s opportunity, and he resolved 
to come out strong as an auctioneer, and to put into this 
sale all the eloquence he had expected to spread over the 
whole affair. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, ‘‘I now hold in 
my hand the prize article of this whole collectlon—a 
mirror, and a most remarkable mirror, as you all have 
seen It is avery ancient mirror. I regret to say that 
I have heard some of you call it ‘an old looking-glass.’ 
It is an ancient mirror—a very different thing, you see. 
I haven't any doubt it originated in Egypt, and was an 
object of worship—they put just such pretty faces on 
their idols, you can see ’em in the geography ; then, I 
reckon, it traveled to Greece, though I don’t belleve it 
ever got to Mount Olympus or it would have been 
smashed, for Juno thought she was beautiful, and had 
an awful] temper, too; maybe the Cyclops used it when 
they wanted to make themselves belleve they had more 
than one eye apiece. 

‘* Now, dear friends, don’t be mean {rn your offers for 
thiz precious relic of antiquity. We won't take bids of 
cracked marbles or broken dolls, and nobody will think 
of offering a mean little copper cent for it. Come, now, 
start her at five cents, and Jet’s have the bidding lively. 
What am I offered for this mirror, this very remarka—”’ 

‘* Twinty-five cints !” broke {n an excited voice. 

The noisy hum around the table ceased, and every eye 
turned in the dfrection of the voice, which came, as 
every one knew by the brogue, from Judy McLaughlin. 
She stood in the cuter circle, her round, fat face flushed 
almost purple with excitement. 

“You ain’t got it !” shouted a dozen voices, 

“*T ave,” retorted Judy, opening her small fist, which 
had been so tightly clenched that the prints of the nails 
showed white in the red palm. There, indeed, lay a 
shining silver quarter of a dollar; and all the children 
crowded around to view that amazing spectacle. Poor 
Judy McLaughlin, who lived in ‘‘ the Hollow,” with a 
quarter in her hand—a whole quarter ! 

“Give me the ghlass,” said Judy, triumphantly, 
putting the silver into Cassy’s hand, and reaching for 
the “ relie of antiquity” In Jim’s grasp, and Jim gave it 
up with a sound in his throat as nearly a grow) as this 
good-natured boy was able to make. 

‘Why in the world, Judy,” said he, ‘‘couldn’t you 
have bid a few cents at a time, so the others could have 
bid against you and made some fun ?” 

“You neejn’t have given but ten cents for It, any 
way, you goosey !” sald Sally Short, the crosspatch of 
the school, ‘‘for there wasn’t any one had more than 
nine cents,” 

This was something that had not occurred to Judy, 
and plainly it disturbed her somewhat. She spent haif 
an hour of the afternoon session in profound thought, 
then solved the problem by putting twenty-five straight 
marks on her slate, and rubbing out ten of them, for 
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trudged off over the hill behind the schoolhouse to her 
home in the hollow beyond, too happy to feel the cold, 
while Cassy, equally happy, skipped off home in the 
opposite direction. 

Her parents and Tom were at dinner, Laying the 
quarter beside her mother’s plate, the little girl dropped 
into her chair at the table with an air of great uncon- 
cern, 

“Where did you get this?’ asked Mrs. Harvey, in 
surprise. 

‘I sold that looking-glass for it, and good riddance 
to it,” answered Cassy, and for a moment she paused to 
enjoy the puzzled look op the faces around her ; then 
she went on and told the story of the auction, giving a 
very spirited account, and ending with— 

‘I didn’t mean to take the glass without asking, but 
I knew you would be glad if I could get some money 
for it, and I got more than I expected. I don’t believe 
you could have sold it for so much ata real auction,” 
added she, confidently. 

But, contrary to Casgy’s expectations, her mother did 
not look at all pleased, and her father looked very much 
displeased as he said, ‘‘ Cassandra, I am astonished at 
you! It was bad enough for you to take the glass with- 
out permission, but it was worse for you to take a 
quarter from that McLaughlin child; her father works 
very hard, and earns barely enough to feed and clothe 
his family ; it is likely the girl) took money from home 
that she should not have touched. ‘You have probably 
gotten her into trouble, besides taking money they can- 
not spare, and I want you to take it back to Mrs. 
McLaughlin to-morrow, and bring home the glass, un- 
less they are quite willing to keep it.” 

Cassy could not remember when her father had 
spoken so sternly to her, and she was terribly crest- 
fallen; she tried to eat her dinner, but the food choked 
her, and she left the table and went to her room to have 
agoodcry. But she was spared one affliction. Tom’s 
pity for her distress got the better of his aching desire 
to make fun of ‘‘ that auction ;” and her mother, secretly 
a little consclence-stricken, said nothing about the mat- 
ter. Nevertheless, the next morning she aroused Cassy 
from a deep study of a new picture-book by bringing 
out the quarter, with a cloak and hood, saying : 

‘Come, Cassy, it is time for you to go over to see 
Mrs. McLaughlin about the looking-glass.” And Cassy, 
with a very wry face, silently put on the wraps and 
started. 








THE LAST COW. 


T was a bright, warm afternoon in September when 
I started to take a walk among the mountains of 
the lower Adirondacks. I left the house, following a 
footpath through the pine woods, where the trees were 
eo thick that the light, even on this bright day, was like 
twilight. Walking briskly, I soon came to a wood-road 
that led over the mountain. On one side of the wood- 
road were the tall trees, with most beautiful red and 
yellow leaves ; birds were calling out one to the other, 
as if to say, ‘‘ What is that object with the heavy stick ? 
We had better fly before it comes nearer,” and, sure 
enough, away they would fly, with little screams of 
terror to the more daring birds who would not run the 
risk of losing the last peck at the milkweed pods that 
were just ready to burst. On the other side of the road 
was a broad clearing, showing that somebody must live 
not very faraway. After climbing steadily for about 
fifteen minutes, I came in sight of a small barn, with 
two smaller sheds leaning against it; sheds so old and 
broken that if it were not for the support given by the 
barn they would have fallen. Presently I discovered a 
rusty stoveptpe coming through the roof of the smaller 
shed, and knew then that somebody must live there. 
Crossing the brook that ran back of the house, I passed 
in front of the little door. A cooking-stove, atable, and 
a wash-bench stood on the earth floor; through a door 
leading into the larger shed I caught a glimpse of a bed, 
some chairs, and a window filled with plants growing 
fn tomato cans. A very bright, cheery-faced woman 
nodded pleasantly through the window, and at the 
corner of the barn five little children were playing ; two 
playing house, and the other three were a span of horses 
and a driver. They said ‘‘Good-morning” very 
pleasantly, and I walked on, following a footpath across 
the flelds. 

From here it was hard to follow the path; the grass 
had grown so high that it was hard to distinguish it 
from the rest of the field. Stopping to decide which 
way I ought to go, I heard a sweet little voice call out : 
‘That is the way I goto school.” Turning, I saw the 
little housekeepers; the horses, and the driver standing 
together, watching me earnestly. 

** Where is the school ?” I asked. — 

“ Over in the woods,” said the oldest little girl, pofnt- 
ing to a lovely bit of wood at the foot of the steep hill. 
** Follow the path to the bars, and cross the brook on 
the big stones, and then go close to the fence.” 

I followed the directions given so clearly and politely, 
end in a short time found the tiniest little unpainted 
schoolhouse. There was no schoo] in session, so I 





peeked in the window. The teacher’s desk was a rough 
plank nailed on two upright planks; a big stove for 
burning wood, and seats for eleven pupils, completed the 
furniture. The wall was broken in several places, and 
between two windows was a blackboard about two feet 
square. A niece of newspaper covered the plank that 
formed the teacher’s desk, and newspapers were tacked 
to the windows for shades. There was not a particle of 
dust anywhere about, and I’m sure there are very pleas- 
ant hours spent in the little schoolhouse in the woods. 

I was so interested in the polite little children who 
lived so far from any neighbors, and who played together 
so happily, that I wanted to know their names and 
why they lived in such a very small and uncomfortable 
house. This {s their story : 

Three years ago, when the twins were little babies, 
their papa was quite sick. Their mamma had told 
them not to touch the fire while she was out of the room, 
and then carried their papa’s supper upstairs. No one 
is able to tell just how it happened, but somebody was 
disobedient, for in a short time the mother was surprised 
to see smoke in the room. She opened the door to go 
down stairs, and found the hall filled with smoke. When 
she got downstairs there was only time to pick up the 
twins and call to their papa to come, when the whole 
house was in a blaze, and their sick papa, the mamma 
with the twins in her arms, and the frightened children 
stood out, in the late February afternoon, watching their 
little home, with everything in it, burn down. 

Oh, what a sad, sad time! No home, noclothes, and 
no money! What should they do? The light of the 
burning house brought some neighbors from a distance, 
and the little family were cared for till they could make 
some plans. One little child was sent to one uncle, one 
to another, mamma and the twins went to one grandma, 
papa and the little boy went to the other grandma, and 
so they lived apart for two years, homesick and want- 
ing each other all the time. There was no money to 
build a new house, and crops were so poor it seemed 
there never would be enough. About a year ago the 
mamma sald, ‘‘ I cannot stand it ; we must be together. 
Fix up the old cow-shed and hen-house, and we will live 
together once more,” 

So the papa went to work, filled the chinks and knot- 
holes with plaster, and laid a board floor in one room. 
The aunts and uncles and neighbors gave what they 
ceuld, and the little family were happy because they 
were together. Sometimes it was very hard, in spite of 
their love, to live in the tiny, uncomfortable house ; and 
when the nights were very cold last winter, the father 
and mother took turns sitting up to keep the fire burn- 
ing, that the children would not freeze. And one night 
both sat up to put the extra covers on the children ; and to 
keep from freezing themselves, even with the fire burn- 
ing, they walked the floor all night. When morning 
came they decided that before another winter they must 
have a warm house, no matter how small it was; and 
they will. If you had taken the walk with me last 
week, you would have seen about ten men at work, 
building a log house. These men could not give money, 
but they gave their time and strength. Some were 
hauling the logs from the woods, some were cutting the 
ends so that they would lie square at the’corners of the 
house, some were placing the logs in position, just as 
you build clothespin houses. All busy, all happy, but 
none quite so happy as the mother who stood in the 
door of the old cow-shed, or the little children who 
stood together, holding the twins on the fence. The 
twins crowed and laughed, for it was great fun to watch 
the busy men. 

Now, why have I told you this story? Well, this 
is the reason: the last cow has been sold to buy the 
boards for flooring, the windows, doors, and nails. 

Perhaps some one who reads this will be interested 
enough to try and help the little family this winter. If 
they only had a cow ! 








“GARDENS OF SPICE.” 


I. 
By Emiity THACHER BENNETT. 


HE universally loved ‘‘ missionary ’ hymn of Reg!- 

nald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, pictures in 

a line ‘‘ Ceylon’s spicy isle.” Other famous islands of 

tropical climes and seas are the natural homes of spice- 
bearing shrubs and trees. 

The word spice is not here employed in the compre- 
hensive Scriptural and original sense, which included 
certain aromatic roots, barks, flower-perfumes, fragrant 
gums, and even bitter, like myrrh and aloes. 

A long distance from Ceylon the spice-bearing Moluc- 
cas, between the large islands of Borneo and New 
Guinea, dot the vast Indian Ocean. There is the native 
home of the beautiful and pecullar nutmeg tree. It is 
sald that few small trees on the face of the globe may 
compare with its rarlty of arboreal loveliness. And no 
other strictly spice-producing tree has been a source of 
commercial profit, with some contention, so emphatically 
as the nutmeg. 

When, centuries ago, Vasco de Gama discovered a free 
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maritime way around the ‘‘ Cabo Tormentossa,” after- 
ward named in contrast ‘‘ Cape of Good Hope,” and 
when afterward merchant ships of Europe in legs time 
than formerly sailed around the apex of Africa to the 
Orlental Indies, the proud city of Venice soon began her 
historic ‘‘decline.” And this ‘“‘fate” of an early 
“republic” was in part the consequence of changes 
wrought in her spice and other ind{an trade. Portugal 
took imperial possession of the ‘‘ Spice” or Molucca 
Islands, and exported the nutmegs of those little lands. 
The native king was permitted to iive in fancied 
sovereignty with his heathen splendor of cloth-of gold 
garments, his fingers heavy with emeralds, diamonds, 
and priceless rubies. All this wealth he possessed by 
means of his spice-trade with Portugal. 

Afterward, again, conquering Dutch navigators urged 
their quaint ships into the Indian seas, and gradually, in 
the lapse of time, all the Eastern ‘‘ spicy isles” became 
the possessions of Holland, including beautiful Ceylon. 
Then for a long time the Netherlands monopolized the 
commerce of spices, and the Dutch rule monopolized 
even the growth of the nutmeg tree, seeking to prevent 
or destroy all wild native existence of the precious 
groves. Numerous trees planted for God by nature, as 
he willed, in these {islands were uprooted, and only in 
Banda was it permissible under Dutch authority for 
any one tocultivate nutmegs. The price of this monop- 
olized fruit in that perfod must not decrease. 

‘Banda ” isa lovely union of three small islands in 
close proximity, inclosing as a bay that appears to have 
no outlet waters of the ocean whose transparency reveals 
to the eye the coral ‘‘ buildings,” shells, and sea-mosses 
to the depth of several fathoms. 

An English lady author calls Banda the ‘‘ nutmeg 
garden of the world.” She says it is of volcanic forma 
tion. Two of the “ banded ” isles, as we may speak of 
them, “‘ are clothed with brilliant vegetation, and one is 
planted, almost its entire surface, with nutmeg trees, 
which grow under the shade of very tall kanary trees. 
It rains on these islands nearly every month of the year, 
and this sults the nutmeg, which is perpetually bearing 
flowers or fruit.” 

What a wonderfully curious seed-production the 
nutmeg is! In reality, the aromatic, solid, yet porous 
ovals that we know as nutmegs are tne kernels of nuts 
whose shells, or outer pericarps, are harder than a fil- 
bert’s. When green, this shell cannot be cracked with- 
out injuriog or destroying the shape of the real nutmeg. 
A bright scarlet netting, or mesh, an arillode or aril 
botanically, the “mace” of commerce, a highly aro 
matic substance used for pickles and flavoring, singu- 
larly covers the nutmeg nut. Over and outside of this 
mesh grows a thick rind, somewhat like the peach, 
only not juicy or edible. 

There lives amid these islands a species of ‘‘ spice- 
eating” birds. These swallow the nutmeg whole, with 
{ts covering of shell and mace, which they like. Bya 
provision of nature rather exceptional, the nutmeg itself 
passes from the birds uninjured for germination, and 
thus putmeg trees have grown in many wild spots, and 
in time frustrating the plan of the Dutch for their 
exclusive cultivation, so reducing their high commercial 
price. Then some selfish home merchants retallated in 
this manner against nature: At one time in Amster- 
dam a large fire was made of cloves and nutmegs upon 
a public space, merely for their destruction, in order to 
prevent a ‘‘decline” in market value. The alr was 
highly perfumed by the burning treasures. Streams of 
their fragrant oll flowed around—a rich incense, indeed, 
of nature, perhaps not unpleasing to the Supreme 
Owner of the gardens that bore them. 

By distillation these ‘‘ essential oils” are extracted 
for medical uses and compound perfumes. 

The natural order Myristicacew—natives of the tropics 
—claims the nutmeg tree. It is found in Java, Suma- 
tra, New Guinea, Bengal, and India.’ It grows from 
twenty to thirty feet high, has glossy green leaves and 
delicate, yellow, fragrant flowers of two kinds, known 
in botany as slaminate and pistillate, appearing on sepa- 
rate trees. The pollen powder from the one must fall 
on and “fertilize” the other kind of blossom in order 
that fruit may be perfected. 

When a harvest of nutmegs {is gathered they are stripped 
of their valuable mace ornaments, and spread to dry 
in the sunshine. The kernels must shrink and raiile, 
like some dry edible nuts, before their shells are care- 
fully broken to liberate the precious nutmega—a produc 
tion of nature that early held an important place in mar- 
itime commercial history. Indeed, the nutmeg became 
an article of European trade with the East before much 
was known about its manner of growth by importers. 

When nutmegs are well dried they are packed in lime 
for exportation from their ‘‘ sweet” spice island groves. 

From the decaying heaps of the outer rinds and inner 
shells of nutmeg fruit springs a kind of black mushroom, 
highly esteemed by the natives of the Indian Archipel- 


ago. 





1 The nutmeg fs sald to “ refuse to flourish out of the Malayan 
Archipelago, except as an exotic,” 
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SuNDAY GFTERNOON. 
JESUS CRUCIFIED. 


(International Sunday-Schoo] Lesson for October 24, 1886.) 
John xix., 17-80. Revised Version. 


They took Jesus therefore: and he went out, bearing the cross 
for himself, unto the place called The place of a skull, which is 
called in Hebrew Golgotha: where they crucified him, and with 
him two others, on either side one, and Jesus in the midst. And 
Pitate wrote a title also, and put it on the cross. And there was 
written, 7EsUs OF NAZARETH, THE KING OF THE JEWS. This title 
therefore read many of the Jews : for the place where Jesus was 
crucified was‘nigh to the city : and it was written in Hebrew, avd 
in Latin, and in Greek. The chief priests of the Jews therefore 
said to‘Pilate, Write not, The King of the Jews ; but, that hesaid, 
Iam King of the Jews. Pilate answered, What I have written I 
have written. 

The soldiers therefore, when they had crucified Jesus, ‘took 
his garments, and made four parts, to every soldier a part ; and 
also the coat : now the coat was without seam, woven from the 
top throughout. They said therefore one to another, Let us 
not rend it, but cast lots for it, whose it shall be : that the script- 
ure might be fulfilled, which saith, 

They parted my garments among them, 

And upon my vesture did they cast lots. 
These things therefore the soldiers did. But there were stand- 
ing by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother’s sister, 
Mary the wife of Clopas.and Mary Magdalene. When Jesus 
therefore saw his mother, and the disciple standing by, whom 
he loved, he saith unto his mother, Woman, behold. thy son! 
Then saith he to the disciple, Behold, thy mother! And from 
that hour the disciple took her unto his own home. 

After this Jesus. knowing that al! things are now finished, that 
the scripture might be accomplished, saith, I thirst. There was 
set there a vessel full of vinegar: so they put a sponge full of 
the vinegar upon hyssop, and brought it to his mouth. When 
Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished : 
and he bowed his head, and gave up his spirit. 


The accounts of all Evangelists should be compared. For 
chronological harmony and for full notes on what is com- 
mon to them all, see Matt. xxvii., 32-56. Several incidents 
are peculiar to Luke; some toJohn. The latter gives more 
fully the division of Christ’s garments among the soldiers 
(verses 23, 24); alone speaks of Christ’s parting words to 
his mother (verses 25-27), and of the plercing of his side 
(verse 34). 

17, 18. The cross was usually borne by the condemned. 
In this case it was transferred from Christ to Simon the Cy- 
rene. The Hebrew word Golgotha is the same as the Latin 
word Calvary (Calearia), and means a skull. The location 
is uncertain. The two others crucified with Christ were 
brigands, one of whom joined in the taunts of the multitude ; 
the other rebuked his companion, and sought and obtained 
the blessing of the dying Redeemer. (See Luke xxiii.,'39-43 ) 

19-22, And Pilate wrote a title. It was customary to bear 
before the condemned an inscription which designated his 
crime ; this was subsequently attached to the cross, as a 
warning against similar offenses. The inscription in this 
case was written in the three languages of the time— 
that of the court (Latin), that of the Gentile population 
(Greek ), and that of the Jews (Hebrew or Aramaic). It really 
affixed a stigma rather upon the Jews than upon Jesus. 
Hence their attempt to have it altered, and Pilate’s refusal. 
The Jews were insulting Jesus ; Pilate took a petty revenge 
upon them for their victory over him by insulting them. 
The inscription is reported by the four evangelists, in all of 
them substantially, in none of them verbally, the same. 

23, 24. The account of John of this incident is fuller and 
more exact than those of the other evangelists. (Comp. 
Matt. xxvii., 35; Mark xv., 24; Luke xxili., 34.) There 
were four soldiers—a quaternion—detatled to watch the exe- 
cution of the sentence of the procurator. The clothing of 
the convicted was the perquisite of the soldiers. The outer 
garments of Christ were divided among them, one to each. 
The inner garment, or tunic, was a seamless robe, woven in 
one piece, probably of wool. There is no ground for the 
fanciful comparison of this robe with those worn by the 
ptiests, as though it indicated a priestly function on Christ’s 
part. There is more reason in the surmise that it was a gift 
to him by some of the women who had followed him from 
Galilee (Luke vili., 1-3). But this is a mere surmise, hav- 
ing no other support than the fact that the soldiers seem to 
have recognized in it a peculiar value, a garment which it 
were a pity to destroy. Dice were in Rome what cards are 
in modern life. One of the soldiers took a set out of his 
pocket ; the helmet would have served as a dice-box ; and 
thus, under the shadow of the cross, they gambled for this 
seamless robe. The incident affords a most striking {linstra- 
tion of the inhumanity of man, and scarcely less of the indu- 
rating infiuence of the passion for gambling. ‘‘ No earthly 
creatures but gamblers could be so lost to all feeling as to 
sit down coolly under a dying man to wrangle for his gar- 
ments, and arbitrate their avaricious differences by casting 
dice for his tunic, with bands spotted with his spattered 
blood, warm and yet undried upon them.’’—(H. W. Beecher). 
The twenty-second Psalm, to the prophecy of which John 
refers, was regarded by the Jews, as it has been universally 
regarded by all Christian critics. as a Messianic Psalm. A 
curious illustration of fanciful interpretation is afforded by 
Wordsworth’s treatment of this scene, though he quotes 
Augustine as his authority : The parted garments are an em- 
blem of the church in its universality, to be sent out into 
the four quarters of the globe; the unparted garment is 
emblematic of the church in its unity, to be kept whole and 
unparted ; the gambling soldiers are an emblem of those 
who treat the unity of the church of Christ as a matter of 
indifference. 

25-27. Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, etc, 
There is some question whether we are to understand by 
this verse that there were four women there, or only three. 
Some ecbolars read the phrases ‘ bis mother’s sister” and 








** Mary of Cleophas ”’ as in apposition, and suppose them to 
refer to the same person; but the better opinion regards 
them as different persons, the mother’s sister being identi- 
fied with Salome, the mother of James and John, who, if 
this interpretation be correct, were own cousins to Jesus. 
— Woman, behold thy son; ... behold thy mother. Some 
doubt has been thrown on this incident by rationalistic 
eritics, who have thought it improbable that these women 
could have been standing near enough to the cross to hear 
the words of Jesus ; or that they could have been willing to 
do so ; or that the incident, if it really occurred, could have 
escaped the other evangelists ; for it is peculiar to John. 
The women friends of Jesus stood looking on at a distance ; 
but if there were one among them who stood nearer te the 
cross than the others, it must have been his mother. Here 
again the words of Jesus to his mother and the beloved dis- 
ciple lose the living truth of nature in our Common Version, 
which gives them in the form of complete sentences, 
** Woman, behold thy son,’’ and to John, ‘* Behold thy mother.” 
But inthe original it is, ‘‘ Woman! look! thy son!” and to 
John, ‘‘ Look ! thy mother !” brief as possible, ejaculatory, 
broken, and in the fullest accord with the physical condition 
in which he then was—a state of extreme torture, admitting 
only at the moment of such imperfect utterance.—And from 
that hour that disciple took her to hisewn. The words from 
that hour are not to be taken literally, as though John and 
the mother of Jesus did not remain till death had brought 
the lingering tortures of the crucifixion to anend. The 
words his own are more significant without the addition of 
the word home, added by the translators. 

28-30. The incident is common to all the evangelists, but 
their accounts are quite different. John alone repeats the 
utterance, “It is finished,’? which is to be regarded, not 
merely as & presage of death, equivalent to, The era of suf- 
fering is ended, the era of joy begins; but as triumphant 
and prophetic: The work which thou gavest me to do is 
finished (chap. xvii., 4); and this because Christ died once 
for all, thus perfecting a sacrificing which needs never to be 
repeated (Heb. ix., 28), and because by it he offers to the 
believer a redemption which is finished, and which needs 
not to be supplemented to make it efficacious. The cry of 
almost despair, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thon forsaken 
me ®” was followed by the cry of triumph, uttered with a 
loud voice (Matt. xxvii., 50; Mark xv., 837; Luke xxili., 46); 
and then, with the prayer, “‘ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mit my spirit’? (Luke xxtii., 46), he bowed his head and 
gave up the ghost. 








THE STORY OF THE CROSS. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


OWEVER rationalism may interpret the story of 
the cross, however even a scoffing skepticism may 
repeat the taunts which the priests heaped upon the 
Sufferer, the candid mind must recognize the fact that 
no event in history has produced so profound an impres- 
sion upon the great majority of the human race, and 
tbat this impression, instead of growing feebler as the 
event recedes into the past, grows both profounder and 
wider with the lapse of time. However theologians may 
differ with one another as to the religious significance of 
Christ’s passion and death, no student of history can 
question that it is that passion and death which has pro- 
duced the profound impression of Christ’s personality 
upon mankind ; that he is worshiped, loved, and fol- 
lowed, not chiefly as the Teacher or the Lawgiver, but 
as the Sufferer. Even the skeptic bears an unconscious 
and unwitting testimony to this truth. Read Renan’s 
apostrophe to the Crucified : 

‘* Repose now in thy glory, noble founder. Thy work 
{s finished : thy divinity is established. Fear no more to 
see the edifice of thy labors fall by any fault. Henceforth 
beyond the reach of frailty, thou shalt witness from the 
heights of divine peace the infinite results of thy acts. At 
the price of a few hours of suffering, which did not even 
reach thy grand soul, thou hast bought the most com. 
plete immortality. For thousands of years the world 
will depend on thee! Banner of our contests, thou shalt 
be the standard about which the hottest battle will be 
given. A thousand times more alive, a thousand times 
more beloved, since thy death than during thy passage 
here below, thou shalt become the corner-stone of 
humanity so entirely that to tear thy name from this 
world would be to rend it to its foundations. Between 
thee and God there will no longer be any distinction. 
Complete conqueror of death, take possession of thy 
kingdom, whither shall follow thee, by the royal road 
which thou hast traced, ages of worshipers.” 

Call this, as with some justice we may, the irrational 
sentimentalism of a Frenchman whose philosophy and 
poetry do not accord, and who reverences with words 
One whom he has portrayed as unworthy of either rev- 
erence or following, it is none the less, but rather the 
more, a significant testimony to the truth that it is the 
Cross of Christ which has commanded the worship of 
the world ; that it is Christ lifted up who has drawn 
all men unto him ; that it is Calvary, not the Mount of 
Beatitudes—the Cross, not the Sermon on the Mount— 
Christ the Sufferer, not Christ the Teacher—that has 
filled the earth with a divine radiance ; or, if this antithe- 
sis be thought not to be strictly true, as indeed it is not, 
that at least the Sermon on the Mount derives its elo- 
quence from the death of the preacher, and Christ 
the teacher his power over mankind from Christ the 





Crucified. However we may think, as I certainly do, 
that theology has made a grievous mistake in sub- 
atituting a philosophical statement for a living reality, 
the doctrine of the atonement for the story of the Cross, 
it has certainly made a wise selection in making, as 
orthodox theology has done, the doctrine of the atone- 
ment central in its system. However we may think, 
as I certainly do, that ecclesfasticlsm has made an 
equally grievous mistake—perhaps hardly more griev- 
ous—in substituting the unbloody sacrifice of the 
Mass for the historical sacrifice of the Saviour, {t has 
certainly made a wise selection in making the Passion 
the heart of its gorgeous ritual. If the object of the 
adoration of the ages had been the Teacher, the symbol 
of Christianity would have been an open book or an un- 
sealed roll; had {t been the King, that symbol would 
have been the palm branch, recalling his triumphant 
entrance into Jerusalem ; the symbol of Christianity {is 
the cross because the object of the Christian’s worship is 
the Sufferer. There is a deep significance in the counsel 
attributed, I believe, to Talleyrand, whose advice was 
asked by one of the religionists spawned in the Revo- 
lution. ‘‘I have,” he sald, ‘‘a far more rational religion 
to propose to my countryman than Christianity. What 
course do you advise me to take to secure its introduc” 
tion.” ‘I suggest to you,” replied Talleyrand, suavely, 
‘*that you arrange to have yourself crucified.” 

And yet there is certainly little or nothing in the 
story of the cross uninterpreted to appeal to the rever- 
ence or even to the sympathies of mankind. Thousands 
of innocent men have died a painful and lingering 
death, and humanity knows not even their name. His- 
tory knows Jesus of Nazareth as The Crucified ; and yet 
he was but one of hundreds who suffered the same 
torturing death under Roman rule, many of them vic- 
tims of injustice scarcely less gross and wrath scarcely 
less savage. The story of the Cross was at first evi- 
dently an apparent hindrance, however real a power it 
may have been, in the propagation of Christfanity. 
When'Paul writes to the Corinthians, ‘‘ I determined not 
to know anything among you eave Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified,” and adds, ‘‘I was with you in weakness and 
in fear and in much trembling,” he indicates that there 
was nothing in the nature of the simple story of the 
Cross which it appeared to him was likely to attract the 
average Corinthian. The history of sacred art at once 
illustrates and emphasizes this truth, that the attractive 
power of the Cross is notin the mere outward scene, 
but in some deep significance veiled behind it. ‘‘ Un- 
mistakable at a glance,” says Mrs. Jameson,’ “the 
crucifixion rears itself up before us, having for centuries 
enlisted every kind of art, and every class of the artist 
mind ; a monument of the faith which weighed no con- 
siderations of art in its prescription of such a scene, and 
a trophy of the art which relied unquestioning on faith 
to redeem the unfitness of such a scene for representa- 
tion—the last thing to which elassic art would have 
devoted its powers, and by no means the first thing 
which Christian art ventured to bring before the sight ; 
which needed the lapse of centuries of prejudice and 
timidity before it could be represented at all, but which, 
setting forth, as it does, the great culminating mystery 
of our fatth—the head corner-stone of the theological tem - 
ple—‘ the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world ’ 
—has since abounded in an hundredfold proportion to 
any other form of Scripture representation.” What is 
that something which faith has discovered, and which, 
when discovered, has redeemed the unfitness of such a 
scene for representation ? What is it that has lifted into 
the heavens the cross, aforetime a symbol! of ignominy no 
less than of mortal pain, and made a standard, about which 
the hottest battle has been given, the sign in which the 
most glorious victories have been wrought ? If theology 
has made a grievous mistake in substituting a doctrine for 
a living reality, a philosophy of atonement for a story of 
the Cross, let us at least recognize that it has fallen into 
this mistake naturally, in the endeavor to put into a 
form in which the intellect might see it that truth which 
faith only can perceive, and the perception of which {s 
necessary to convert the Cross into a standard and the 
scene of apparent ignomipy into one of divine glory. 

For the glory is not in the Cross, nor in the Cruct- 
fixion, but in the Crucified One. Art has endeavored to 
represent this by placing a halo around the Sufferer’s 
head. The power of the story lies in the power of a 
Divine Person ality to redeem any place and transform 
any scene. The doctrine of the Atonement has no 
significance, arid indeed no possibility, except as a part of 
the larger dovtrine of the Incarnation. The history 
which leaves the Crucifixion in and takes out the 
Miraculous Conception and the Resurrection thrusts the 
death and passton back into a mere prosaic execution 
of an innocent man, or at best a mere persecution of # 
sainted martyr. The story of the Cross derives all its 
significat .ce from: the contrast between him who hung 
upon ft end the imdignity heaped upon him. The New 
Testame pt writers never pile agony upon agony in a 
vain attempt to ay, use Our sympathies for a dying 
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martyr. Their descriptions of it are simple; their after 
references to it are of the very briefest. But they 
habitually bring before the mind the character and 
mission of the Crucified. ‘‘ Ye denied the Holy One 
and Just,” says Peter, ‘‘and desired a murderer to be 
granted unto you, and killed the Prince of Life, whom 
God hath ratsed from the dead.” Paul even more 
significantly indicates that which faith has perceived, 
which when perceived transforms the story of the Cross 
from one of ignominy to one of glory : ‘‘ Who, being in 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, but made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of man, and, being formed in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.” 

I do not wonder that skepticism finds the cross a 
stumbling-block and a rock of offense, that to the Greek 
it was and still is foolishness. I do not wonder that the 
doctrine of the Cross is doubted, disbelleved, or even 
derided. I think that often we believe it because we 
do not believe it; we agree to it Because we do not 
fully take itin. Go out this evening, look up into the 
stellar glory of an autumn sky, see its myriad worlds, 
endeavor to imagine the vastness of Him who has scat- 
tered all these diamonds on this shore of blue, the wisdom 
of Him who has appointed the trackless paths on this 
ocean of blue for this illuminated fleet under whose sall- 
ing orders they never confiict, never become entangled ; 
recall the Scripture declaration that by Jesus Christ were 
all things created that are in heaven and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers—all things were 
created by him and for him, and he ts before all things, 
and by him all things consist ; endeavor to realize that 
He, the Creator, Upholder, Ruler of all the worlds, was 
cradled in a manger, lived as a man among men, 
suffered in Gethsemane, was thorn-crowned and spit 
upon and derided, and was finally crucified ; put these 
two aspects of his life together, and stand before them 
and take them fully in—and either your intellect will 
revolt against the doctrine, and you will cry out, It can- 
not be, the Greek in you will rise up against it and con. 
demn it as ‘‘ foolishness,” or ali the spirit of love and 
reverence in you will bow down and worship before the 
riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God, whose 
judgments are unsearchable and his ways past finding 
out. Or unroll the scroll] of human history, read the 
story of the evolution of the race, see how through 
stumbling and darkness and many wanderings and 
many retrogressions it has been steadily led upward and 
onward to higher and yet higher levels, see how nations 
have been built up and torn down, and civilizations con- 
structed, and, when they had fulfilled their purposes, 
suffered to fall into decay ; and read those other Script. 
ure testimonies which represent the Son as taking this 
nation for his inheritance, and dashing the other rebel- 
lious and resisting nation in pieces asa potter’s vessel, as 
guiding the willing and destroying the obstinate and 
recalcitrant ; and then imagine Him, the Lord of all, 
the King of kings and Lord of lords, entering life 
through a stable and going out of it through a cross and 
a tomb—and elther you will refuse the belief which 
thus exalts the God of history by such a humillation, or 
you will be lost in wonder, love, and praise at the mar. 
velousness of his condescending love. 

In studying, then, the simple story of the Cross, do 
not try to make it effective on your heart by imagining 
the cruel and prolonged sufferings of the Crucified. 
Study Him who hung upon the cross ; and seek to com- 
prehend the paradox of human history which Watts has 
stated with an audacity of faith : 

‘When God the mighty Maker died 
For man the creature’s sin.”’ 
For this, and this alone, it is that makes the story of the 
Cross more potent than the story of any other martyr- 
dom. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JESUS CRUCIFIED. 
By Emity Hontrneton MILuEr. 








NLY about a week has passed since Jesus rode 
through the streets of Jerusalem surrounded by 
children singing ‘‘ Hosanna,” and by multitudes of peo- 
ple who shouted, ‘‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” Now he {s taking a sorrowful journey 
through the same streets, faint and weary and bleeding. 
The soldiers who had charge of him laid upon his bruised 
shoulders the heavy cross upon which he was to be cru- 
cified, but he was, too weak to bear It, so they made a 
man whom they met coming out of the country take it 
and carry it, while a crowd of people followed after, to 
the place outside the gates where Jesus was to be cruct- 
fied. They were not all cruel people. Some of them 
were women, who wept sloud as they went, but Jesus 
turned and spoke to them. He told them not to weep 
for him, but for themselves and their children, be 
cause of the trouble that would soon come upon thel, 





people. They went on until they came to the place, 
and then they crucified him, and two thieves also, one on 
his right hand and one on his left. Over the cross to 
which he was nailed they puta writing which Pilate had 
prepared, to let every one know who this was who was 
to be crucified. It said, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth, the King 
of the Jews,” and it was in three languages, so that all 
could reag. The chief priests did not wish to have it 
sald that their king was crucified, so they asked Pilate 
to change the writing, and make it, ‘‘ He said I am king 
of the Jews,” but Pilate would not. He was angry with 
the Jews because they had urged him on to do what he 
knew was wrong, and he only said, ‘‘ What I have writ- 
ten I have written,” and sent them away. 

The Roman soldiers were accustomed to see and to do 
cruel things, and they had no pity for suffering. They 
divided the garments of our Lord into four parts, one 
for each soldier, and then they cast lots to see who 
should have the beautiful woven coat which was to 
wear next the body. Instead of pitying Jesus, they 
mocked at him, and so did the chief priests and the rulers 
who came tolook on. They said, ‘‘ He saved others, let 
him save himself if he be Christ, the chosen of God.” 
The people that passed by shook their heads and mocked 
him also, and said, ‘‘ Let Christ the King of Israel come 
down now from the cross, that we may see and believe.’ 
One of the thieves who was crucified mocked also, and 
sald, ‘' If thou be the Ubrist, savethyself and us,” but the 
other thief rebuked him. He said, ‘‘ Are you not afraid 
to talk so when you are just going to die? We, indeed, 
descrve to die, but this man has done nothing wrong,” 
and then he prayed to Jesus, ‘‘ Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom.” Even in that 
dreadful hour Jesus heard his prayer, forgave his sins, 
and promised, ‘‘ This day shalt thou be with me in par- 
adise.” But there were not all hard hearts around the 
cross. Some of the friends of Jesus were watching afar 
off, hoping that, after all, their dear Master would strike 
down his enemies and save himself. And near the cross 
were a few whom no danger could drive away. There 
was the mother of Jesus and three other women, and 
with them was John, the disciple whom Jesus loved 
best. When Jesus therefore saw his mother and the 
disciple standing by whom he loved, he saith unto his 
mother, ‘‘ Woman, behold thy son!’ And to John he 
sald, ‘‘ Behold thy mother!” So from that hour John 
took the mother of Jesus to his own home to love and 
care for. 

And now even the careless soldiers could see that 
something strange was taking place. The sun began 
to grow dim, and for three hours all was black dark- 
ness. The earth shook and trembled, the beautiful veil 
that hung in the Temple before the most holy place was 
torn in two, the rocks were rent and the graves were 
opened. The sufferings of our Lord Jesus were almost 
ended. He said, ‘‘I thirst,” and they dipped a sponge 
in vinegar and raised {t to his lips. Then he spoke his 
last words, ‘‘It is finished,” and bowed his head and 
died. All the suffering of his life on earth, all its pain 
and sorrow and weariness, were finished ; all the work 
that he came to do in a human body was finished. But 
his work for our salvation goes on always, because, as 
one of our golden texts says, ‘‘ He ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.” 

Could any one believe that this was only a man at 
whose death the sun was darkened, the earth shook, 
and the graves were opened? Even the Roman 
centurion said, ‘‘ Certainly this was a righteous man,” 
and the people who were looking on smote upon their 
breasts as they remembered how they had cried out, 
*Crucify him,” and said, ‘‘ His blood be on us and on 
our children.” 

For a little while our Lord is to be the prisoner of 
death, but we shall soon see him again as the King and 
Conqueror. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 

HE Romans were fond of comedy and of tragedy, 

and hence of tragi-comedy. They deliberately 
associated with the climax of martyrdom the most 
heartless gibes, the most deliberate burlesque. They 
did not seem to possess that touch of humanity which 
characterizes many primitive races on the one hand, 
and many refined peoples on the other hand. The 
Roman refinement did not greatly refine the moral 
sentiments. Neither xstheticism nor lilies nor sun- 
flowers are necessarily means of grace. But the tre- 
mendous fact about the crucifixion {s that neither {s 
religion necessarily a means of grace, for the most un- 
mixed worldliness and the most unm{xed religion com 
passed the death of Jesus. It fs not religion that a man 
should get, but Christ ! 


When you touch Jesus with painful experience, he 
suffers by as much more than we suffer as infinite sen 
sitiveness surpasses finite. To be divine is to have 
infinite capacity for pain. Yet many people conceive 
of God as Complacent Comfortablenees, sitting in an 
easy chair, and forever being adored and fanned and 





rocked in silk plush and elder-down. There is no such 
revelation of God in Christ. Jesus, in the face of an 
impending crisis and a personal indignity and humilia- 
tion ending in a horrible martyrdom, would have been 
excited had he been a fanatic ; would have been stoic 
had he been simply identified intellectually with his 
idea. In trouble, Jesus confesses trouble. The tempta 
tion to pray for release from trouble comes to the Mes- 
slah as it comes tous. But he sets it aside; for the 
power to endure trouble is better than the power to 
escape trouble. It takes something deeper than stoicism 
to welcome pain and death for one’s self for the promo- 
tion of joy and life in others. But that was the definite 
means which Jesus had in mind for this definite end of 
blessedness for mankind. When you know that the 
purpose for which you have lived can only be subserved 
by your death, you partake of the Messianic character 
by meeting death like a man, that you may meet life 
like a God, 


The service which religion has rendered politics has, 
in a degree, been repaid by the service of politics to re 
ligion. English Nonconformists and Scotch Presbyte- 
rians have been hoisting hats with Patrick Mullaley and 
P. O’Donnell for Home Rule in Ireland. Politics have 
established many a church by disestablishment. Glad- 
stone and the Pope salute one another, and each isa better 
Christian in becoming less a sectary. I think in the 
nineteenth of John politics taught religion more than 
religion taught politics—and I say this while I confess 
to slight respect for either the Church or State of that 
chapter. 


And what Pilate had done, he had done. We cannot 
undo any more than we can unsay or expunge. An 
apology is not a sponge. We cannot wipe away the 
record of an unseemly word or an evil deed simply by 
saying in three languages: ‘‘ Excuse me.” Ina certain 
sense deathlessness is a universal fact. The evil word 
we speak is a factor of an eternal result. Wound a soul 
by your vindictiveness, blot an innocent life by your 
incestuous companionship, and the balance as well as the 
aggregate of things in the moral world is forever dis- 
turbed. The cross is not a solvent of Fate, but an inspi- 
ration of Free Will. Time is the limit of no influence, 
The most terrible fact about an evil word or an evil deed 
is, itis a continuing fact. Christ’s death does not ob- 
literate the scars ; his pardon does no more than heal, 
Great as that service, and infinite as is our need of It, 
Pilate always will continue to be, the Sadducees and the 
Pharisees always will continue to be, gullty of the 
martyrdom of Jesus. Memory may cease to be an accu 
sation, but it cannot begin to be forgetZulness. 








We live in deeds, and in words also. Our words are 
influential, whether they be the words of the cynic or 
the words of a saint. What is the present but an aggre- 
gated result brought about by words? The spoken and 
the written word makes all the ages contemporary. 
Goodness is another name for words made flesh. Every 
living word is a word indeed. You can tell a man by 
associating with him one day in intimate relationship, if 
only by his tongue. ‘The man, after all, is the man’s 
word. And as deathless influence is a part of all that 
we are in speech or in action, it is ever true that what 
is writ is writ; what is said is said; what is done is 
never to be undone. 


But is there no efficlency in forgiveness? You 
commit a great offense agatnst a friend, and are forgiven. 
Is it quite as it was before the offense ? Your offense may 
have led you to humility and redemption, and it may 
thus have been a means of progress. But how much 
better to have resisted the temptation to the offense and 
to have secured the progress without it! The remis 
sion of sin is not the obliteration of sin. Dante tells us 
the spirits in purgatory do not feel worthy to see God 
until the angels have brushed from their foreheads the 
seven letters which are too scarlet to be obliterated by 
forgiveness. 





It seems to me that gambling is the great evil of the 
time. To get a good deal for nothing, to get much for 
a turn of the dice, to corner pork, to pocket railways by 
syndication, to dodge all possible efforts and painstak- 
ing, and have an easy time of it, is regarded as the real 
objective. Nothing is more insidious than the dispost- 
tion to ease—to escape the primitive blessing of perspira- 
tion that has too long masqueraded asa curse. Gam- 
bling among the dead shocks the sensibilities more than 
gambling among the living. But the latter is more 
dangerous. Gambling expresses the organic tendency 
of mankind to prefer fortuitous fortune to fortune, to 
prefer unearned assets ahead of assets earned. I have 
been astonished to see how much men suYer just to 
draw blanks in the Loulsiana Lottery. In the Mast and 
in Southern Europe gambling is the chief amusement. 
The Oriental religions deprecate Oceidental and culti- 
vate accidental forms of amusement. The church builds 
temples and cathedrals and supports the ecclesiastical 
purse by lotteries. When I was last lodging under the 
shadow of Bt. Peter's, Signorita wentjout one morning and 
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consulted the oracles as to the lucky numbers in a papal 
lottery, bought them, and drew—a blank. Yet she came 
home with just as implicit faith in Fortune as her pre- 
cursor of Numa Pompiltus’s day did in Fortuna. 
Everybody worships somebody or somewhat, even if it 
be himself and Number 1. 


The attempt to determine the rights of women by 
means of the Gospel can only be successful after you 
have faithfully determined the rights of men. Jesus is 
without prejudice; he puts no one in bonds. In the 
kingdom of God there is no narrow conceit of sex, no 
test but that of character. In heaven there will be no 
eminent theologian dictating to woman ‘that it is not 
quite proper for her to speak, though if she must and 
can to edification in this world she is permitted to 
have the refrigerated attention of Dr. D. I have some 
doubt even whether there is a gallery in heaven reserved 
exclusively for Topsy. Thank God that Christianity, 
as it comes from Jesus’s Nps, honors woman and glori 
fies motherhood ! Who would not like to hear Mary 
in the congregation of the Saints ? 


It is said to be more difficult to detach a woman from 
her church than a man, but once detached she is likely 
to be more loyal to her new church. Woman is either 
conservative or radical, almost never indifferent, in 
matters of faith. Detached from Judaism the women 
of Judaism were a most active element in the founda- 
tion of Christianity. They were blind to personal dan- 
ger; they beat no retreats before the rising storm. 
There, before the cross, and within the sound of the 
martyr’s voice, they stood, last at the cross, as they were 
to be first at the grave. From the outset of Jesus’s 
career the women and children appear to have been won 
to virtue and to spirituality by the transparent divinity 
of his person; for women are more under the sway of 
ideals, while men are ruled more by what sppear to 
them to be ideas. The greatest idealist of her time was 
the Magdalen. When one has harbored seven devils, 
and got rid of them all, she is fitted for an annunciation. 
The number of male criminals is five times larger than 
females, but three times as many women as men com- 
mit suicide. In trouble women like to be on good terms 
with death. 


Vinegar is no more a symbol of total depravity than 
sugar; for sugar often and easily gets into sour fer- 
ment. There are occasions when lemons wil! save life 
and sugar destroy life. Vinegar may be as cordial as 
sugar, and, if not as sweet, vastly more useful. Do 
pravity often partially redeems itself by proofs of its 
partial immanence. I never yet saw a bad man who 
was utterly devoid of good traits, except in insane asy- 
lums. Some tender side you will find the hardest man 
possesses. Because we have not the tact and the power 
to expel seven devils we think he is a perfect devil who 
harbors them. The worst gambler and the most un- 
principled man I ever knew confessed to me not long 
ago that his life was unsatisfactory, and that he wished 
he could get out of its toils. In other words, the actu- 
ally depraved are potentially behaved ; that {s, they are 
salvable. I believe that the worst offense to God is 
despair of man. 








I heard a man say of a friend of mine, ‘‘Heisa 
finished scholar.” My scholarly friend, on the con- 
trary, regards himself asa beginner. His education, he 
says, has but just begun. When we speak of a com- 
pleted and rounded character, we speak relatively, and 
we never imply anything approaching perfection. I 
say of my friend, he has been graduated from the 
school of technology, or from the school of design, or 
from the university. But I do not mean that my friend, 
who has finished his course, is himself finished. He 
knows that he is yet a babe in technique, in design, and in 
execution. Nor does the university of the world finish 
him. His course of usefulness only begins here, to be 
broadened hereafter. We here simply finish a course, 
execute a purpose, or achieve a definite intellectual, 
moral, or spiritual result. That gained, the man feels 
he has put u foot on another rung of the ladder, only to 
climb yet higher. This, he says, is the way to the 
stars. One work completed only rekindles new ambi- 
tions. He who finished a redemptive work is our con- 
tinuing Saviour. He yet works whose Father does, 
hitherto. The real beginning of life is yonder. Death 
is the close of the primary school. The crucifixion was 
the real beginning of an eternal work that never began 
and that never wil! end. 


THE PREACHER AS AN INTERPRETER.’ 


By Grorce A. Gorpon. 


HAT is the significance and worth of human 

life? That is the question of the ages. The 

old words about the Passover, ‘“‘ What mean ye by 
this ?” are the symbol of an older and more momentous 
inquiry—an inquiry that aske for the reason and value 
of existence itself. This question, as I have said, is the 
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question of the ages; yet it is ever new. It is as fresh 
and original, as vital and imperative, in the heart of the 
latest as in the heart of the first. 

Here is this wonderful thing called life, made up of 
deep feeling, fierce energies, and confused thoughts, all 
interlinked with similar forces in beings like ourselves ; 
solemnly related to an interminable past, and facing in 
earnest expectation an unknown, illimitable future. 

What does it all mean? Is it ‘‘a walking shadow ”? 
Is it 

“A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury,”’ 
but “signifying nothing ’’? 

Or shall we say : 

‘* A sacred burden is this life ye bear ; 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly ”? 

This question of all time, old and yet ever new, 
appears before each generation amid pecullar circum- 
stances and conditions. 

In certain ages the question is asked with a predispo- 
sition to pessimism. When {t comes from the heart of a 
representative Jew in the second century before Christ 
in the words, ‘‘ What profit hath a man of all his labor 
wherein he laboreth under the sun?” we can almost 
anticipate the answer: ‘‘ All is vanity and a striving 
after wind.” The inflection and intonation, audible in 
the very form of the question, lead to the anticipation 
of the answer afterwards given. So in Revolutionary 
France. The significance and worth of life was ques- 
tioned then, as at all times, but in the very atmosphere 
of doubt and denfal, amid the dissolution of moral and 
social bonds, amid the wholesale destruction of human 
life, amid the unhappiest conditions, and so with a 
mighty impulse from within and from without toward 
a pessimistic answer. 

In other ages there is a predisposition to think well of 
life. The question as to its meaning comes out of an 
atmosphere of large and noble expectation. 

This large and noble expectation characterized the 
mind of the Jew as he went out of Egypt, as he went 
into Palestine; characterized it in the reign of David 
and Solomon, in the return from the Captivity, and, to 
some extent, in the time of Christ. It characterized the 
mind of Europe at the outbreak of the Reformation. 

Large snd noble expectation, amid puzzled and often 
baffled thought, seems to us the most striking character- 
istic of the earnest life of our time. In our day, as in 
all days, lifeisa puzzle. Very earnestly and very sol- 
emnly men ask what it means, and yet they ask it out 
of hearts charged with great hopes. 

Whether this generalization is true is a question which 
every man must decide for himself. The grounds on 
which such generalization as to the prevafling mood of 
an age can be justified are not difficult to find. One of 
the surest is its representative men. As great rivers 
drain into themselves vast sections of the land through 
which they flow, so these men gather into their own 
thought the thought and sentiment of their time and 
country. They enlarge it. They reveal it. They carry 
{t out before the eyes of the world. Socrates supplies a 
pathetic commentary on the experience of his age when, 
in his argument before the judges, he contends that 
even if death be a state of unconsciousness, to die would 
be gain. For then all time would be like one night of 
dreamless sleep ; and many such nights are not passed 
in this world. No, not by the great Persian king him- 

alf. Sophocles speaks for many in Greece when he 
says, ‘* Not to have been born at al! is the happiest fate, 
and the next best isto die young.” Lessing interprets 
hearts other than his own when he congratulates his 
infant son on his unwillingness to come into such a world 
as this, and commends hfs good sense on leaving it so 
soon after having been compelled to enter it. Carlyle 
in his individualistic, ultimate optimism for heroic souls, 
and Carlyle weary, waiting for death, and lamenting 
that the Roman method of self-release had passed into 
discredit, reflects a mood beyond himself, though, hap- 
pily, not widespread. On the other hand, in the match- 
less melancholy music of the ‘‘In Memoriam ” is heard 
the sweet voice of faith born anew in a million hearts. 
Various moods prevail in every age. All generalizations 
are limited. It isleft to each man to determine whether, 
in this limited sense, the earnest, thoughtful mind of 
our time is characterized by large and noble expecta- 
tion. 

Hints of the justification of this characterization may 
be found in the theistic form which Evolutionism is 
everywhere assuming ; in the cordial reception which 
Loetze’s thought is meeting among studious men ; in 
the earnest faith underlying, animating, and invigorat- 
ing much of the best work in the important field of psy- 
chology ; in the welcome accorded to such representative 
books as ‘‘ The Republic of God,” ‘‘ The Continuity of 
Christian Thought,” ‘‘ Orthodoxy of To day,” and “‘ The 
Freedom of Faith "—books differing, indeed, in many 
ways, but all large in their outlook and hopeful in their 
tone ; in the vast stimulus felt fn all educational move- 
ments, and the new emphasis put upon ethical ends by 
so many eminent educators, These are hints of the wide 





range of fact supporting our inference as to the mood of 
the times. 

In an ancient and sacred record we are told of a king 
who had a dream that troubled him. His problem was 
to find the meaning of the dream. He sought an inter 
preter. A Hebrew youth appeared before him. To 
him the kingsald : ‘‘I have dreamed a dream, and there 
is none that can interpret it; and I have heard say of 
thee that when thou hearest a dream thou canst interpret 
it” The young Hebrew replied: ‘‘It is not in me; 
God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace.” This king 
and his dream seem to me to suggest very forcibly the 
world of our day and its life ; while the Hebrew youth 
brings before us the preacher who is to be the medium 
of the divine interpretation. 

The world is troubled over its life. It knows it is 
troubled, and that it is troubled over something. It will 
never accept as an answer that it is indeed troubled, but 
troubled over nothing. ‘‘ Much ado about nothing” {s 
oa all hands felt to be a poor and mocking rendering of 
the movement in men’s spirits over the mystery of 
existence. Neither destructionists nor subtractionists 
are the interpreters according to the world’s heart to- 
day. Suppose when the king had told his dream, 
suppose after he had laid it out just as it had come to 
him in the midnight hours, the answer to have been : 
‘* My lord the king is unduly excited. Possibly he did 
dream something in consequence of indiscretion at din- 
ner, and this something thus originating, amplified by 
imagination and colored by all the gross superstitions in 
his kingdom, may trouble my lord the king; but, in 
reality, itis nothing. It is idle as the wind ; respect it 
not.” Would not this have been the rejoinder? ‘‘ What 
the dream means I do not know. I do not profess to 
know. For that purpose I brought you hither. But 
that I had a dream—a clear, impressive, wonderful ex 
perience, duplicating itself and marching through my 
spirit in solemn grandeur—that I do know. It isa fact. 
It is a fact that troubles me. It must mean something, 
and something grave and momentous. If you cannot 
explain the fact, hence to your dungeon.” 

Such seems to us the earnest world’s answer to-day to 
all the destructionists and subtractionists, as we have 
called them ; to all who strive to ignore, explain away, 
or belittle the great facts of the troubled human con. 
sciousness. Men have thoughts and feelings : that they 
know. These they circulate by word and act. They 
are deeply, vitally, solemnly related to their fellow- 
creatures. They stand in the presence of coneclence. 
They stand in the presence of the Enlightener and Lord 
of conscience. They can see that human life points im- 
pressively and significantly out toward the Infinite. 
These are facts, indestructible realities of human con- 
sciousness. The man who ignores or belittles them can- 
not be accepted as the true interpreter. 

The general attitude, then, of the earnest, inquisitive 
mind in our day, as it seems to us, is not averse to 
Christian truth, to the Christian idea and philosophy of 
life. The attitude is not one of doubt, but of puzzled 
thought. It does not deny ; it interrogates, and inter 
rogates in the hope of an answer of peace. It blends 
the question and the mood of the bewildered Pha-isee, 
‘* How can these things be?” with that of the grave, 
but eager, expectant, Ethiopian, ‘‘ How can I under- 
stand unless some one teach me?” Troubled thought 
over life in an attitude of large and noble expectation— 
that is the prevailing mood of our time. 

To find for men—with the afd of all that history has 
done to help him—to find for men the significance of 
this troubled dream of existence is and always has been 
the high calling of the preacher. Two methods—not 
indeed absolutely separable, each, in fact, always lead 
ing to the other, yet sufficiently distinct to be charac- 
terized as Gifferent—two methods of interpretation are 
open to the preacher. His method may be subjective. 
He may make it the business of his life to find the in- 
tellectual value and permanent worth of the generic 
impulses, forces, feelings, experiences of the human 
heart. In his endeavor he will lead outward from 
within to objective truth, to that which justifies all his 
interpretations and upholds them in the living experience 
of men’s hearts. For illustration, take the Platonic 
method of reaching the conclusion of the soul’s pre- 
existence. The fact of knowledge arrests the eager, 
subtle Greek thinker. What is this fact? Here it isin 
the soul’s consclousness. Whatis this fact of knowl- 
edge? Itisnot simply cognition. It is re-cognition. 
This belng the significance of the fact, we are at once 
carried, and on the wings of asure logic, to that wonder 
ful invisible realm where the soul first beheld the glory 
of truth, and thus to its pre-existence. 

This method, though certainly not the characteristic 
method of Paul, or of any of the apostles, that apostle 
nevertheless did occasionally employ, and notably in his 
speech to the Athenians, where the intellectual implica- 
tion of their devoutness is clearly seen and exhibited, 
and that devoutness led forth to Its objective and eternal 
satisfaction. Along this Iine much has been ac- 
complished by some of the best, most characteristic, 
and most widely influential preachers of recent times. 
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Robertson is, perhaps, first of all an interpreter of the 
human consclousness on its religious side; and then 
finding the intellectual significance of that leading forth 
to the objective beliefs that uphold and cherish it. This 
is, indeed, a most frultful method today. There is no 
richer field for a true religious thinker than in tracing 
the confused but glorious feelings of the religious heart 
to their generic princlple and meaning. The enrich- 
ment and purification which would thus accrue to 
theology can scarcely be overestimated. One can hardly 
read the biography of any great and good man, especially 
of generations preceding our own, while admiring the 
depth, vitality, and preclousness of the experlence, with- 
out perceiving the utter inadequacy in many cases of 
the intellectual apprehension. Luther's experience, for 
example, is so great, has such a world of noble and 
mighty theology lying in it, while Luther’s interpreta- 
tions are often so very inadequate ! It is our privilege 
to understand Luther better than he understood himself. 

Take another great life, the rich and noble life of Dr. 
Chalmers, so deep, so sincere, so genuine, and 80 
divinely devoted to the highest ends. Here, again, the 
life is so much richer than the self-interpretatfon, the 
wine of experfenve than the poor Calvinistic skin into 
which, to the peril of both, he so often trled to put it ! 

The great biographies of the world supply the ex- 
perfences which hold implicitly the noblest and mightiest 
theology. The preacher of insight, discrimination, and 
comprehension may render, by true and adequate inter- 
pretations of these experiences and such as these, very 
great ald tothe progress of Christian thought. 

In a narrower circle and in a humbler way much of 
every faithful preacher’s work will consist in giving to 
his people true self-knowledge ; in drawing out all the 
wonderful theological implications of evil inheritance, 
sin, moral infirmity, sorrow, and death ; in tracing the 
streams of human feeling from their rise in the hidden 
recesses of the soul along all their windings and through 
every variety of scenery and climate, through every 
paradise and wilderness of outward good and evil, 
through the consuming heat in the zones of passion and 
the biting winds in the zones of sorrow, forth to that 
“immortal sea,” their goal and satisfaction, whose 
‘*mighty waters ” are “ rolling evermore.” 

This, however, I do not think the method that is most 
loud)y called for to-day. The method to which I have 
referred is, ‘‘ Know thyself.” ‘You will soon find that 
you cannot know yourrelf without coming to God. A 
healthier method {s to striveto know God. The knowl- 
edge of him will bring self-knowledge in its healthiest 
and noblest form. The need of the earnest, thinking 
community to day, its most pressing need, is the inter- 
pretation of its life by a fresh interpretation into that 
life of the permanent truths of the Gospel. This at 
once brings into view the doctrinal need of our time. 
This need {s for a re-Interpretation of the abiding truths 
of Christianity. The call is for the spiritualization, and 
80 the vitalization, of the common, tried, enduring creed 
of Christendom. 

The spirltualization of popular Christianity, the trans- 
formation of its idea of election from pagan partiaJism 
into the choice of Infinite Love wide asthe human race, 
in correspondence with {ts thought of a universal atone- 
ment; the discovery of the law of divine revelation 
through creation and character, whose consummation is 
in the Incarnation ; the disclosure of sin as spiritual evil, 
as practical atheism ; the elimination of {mmoral ideas 
of reconciliation, the true glorification of that doctrine, 
in exhibiting its relation to spirits and its power over 
their sinful life ; the removal to their own place of the 
unmoral ideas of salvation as seen in the current con- 
ceptions of justification by faith and forgiveness which, 
the more one learns of the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus, are felt to be not expositions but thick 
obscurations of Scripture ; the weeding from retribution 
of its materialism and its restoration to power over the 
enlightened conscience ; the banishment of the bad ethics 
that so diefigure popular conceptions of Christlanity— 
the spiritualfzation of Christian beliefs and the relating 
of them more closely to the living processes in the spirit 
of man—this we take to be the highest calling of the 
preacher of our time. 

As an example of what we mean by this re-interpreta- 
tion of Christian bcllefs into the consciousness of the 
time, let us take the deepest and most momentous of 
all—the belief in God. 

The preacher will find, we think, a twofold meaning 
in the common habit of mind toward God—a psycho- 
logical and a theological meaning. What is the habit ? 

It is not, as some seem to think, that men do not feel 
the force of arguments for the Divine existence drawn 
from outward facts. They do feel their force. They 
confess it with awe and joy. Unasophisticated men, 
men who have kept the Integrity of their reason in the 
midst of all the fashions and caprices that are ever com- 
ing into the world of thought, such men own, inwardly 
and solemnly, that every change in the world around 
them, every event in time, the whole procession of 

and events independent of the will of man, the 
grand total of mutable things, must come from some- 





thing as cause and fountain of all, itself without varlable- 
ness or shadow of turning. 

Men feel that something cannot come from nothing ; 
that if nothing were, nothing would appear; that the 
mutable and dependent must rest back upon something 
immutable and independent. 

Nor are men unsusceptible to the old design argu- 
ment when restated into their own habits of thought, 
Because Paley and Dr. Chalmers, its famous defenders 
in other days, are belfeved to have held to a conception 
of God transcendent and not immanent, a conception of 
God outside his universe and manufactering it as a 
carpenter does a house, a barn, or a woodshed, certain 
writers infer that the argument is next to worthless, 
Nevertheless the argument {sof unchangeable value. So 
long as oxder not made with hands shall impress the 
intellect, so long as order fruftful of order, as the order 
of vision following upon the order of the eye, shall call 
for explanation, so long as men shall rise through this 
continuous fact of fruitful order to the rational source 
of it, so long will the design argument do service in the 
interest of bellef in God. Paley’s sins, ethical and 
theological, may be many and great, but they do not lle 
in the essence of his thelstic argument. Paley affirms 
that order fruitful of order, as the order of the watch 
issuing in the order of time, everywhere and inevitably 
calls for explanation ; that the explanation {s not found 
in the thing itself, but in a principle analogous to that 
which explains the order in man’s free spirit—that is, in 
the facts and power of reason. 

Mr. Mill’s ingenious odjection, repeated by Mr. Fiske 
in his interesting little book, that contrivance implies 
limitation of power, rests upon the ambigulty in the 
word ‘‘ contrivance.” Contrivance does, indeed, carry 
with itin human experience the sense, or at least the 
suggestion, of difficulty to be overcome, but it {s just as 
true and evident that contrivance stands for the method 
of reason as opposed to the method of brute force; the 
method that raises not simply the rude stone as a memo- 
rial of sheer power, but that lifts it into all but the liv- 
ing expression of beautiful thought. Contrivance is 
the mark of intelligence. The implication of limfta- 
tion found in the word {s borrowed from finite expe- 
rire. Contrivance signifies working by reason, pro- 
posing ends and selecting means for their attainment. 
To object to coatrivance is to object to the method and 
self-manifestation of reason. If by its very nature con- 
trivance be a mark of limitation, then reason and om- 
nipotence are mutually exclusive; then the stronger 
God is, the less rational he is; the wiser God shows 
himself to be, the weaker he shows himself to be. 
Surely such a reductio ad absurdiim should lead to a 
revision of the idea of power. 

Of those who have kept reason in its undiminished 
susceptibility to truth it may be said that there aever 
was a time when the structure of all things, of the 
heavens above and the earth beneath and the waters 
under the earth, bore more steady and impressive test!- 
mony to the presence of creative, ordaining intelligence. 
To its tens of thousands of investigators the universe {s 
speaking in the old words, ‘‘ I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.” 

The force of the first half of the 19th Psalm, no less 
than the second, is still felt : 


‘The heavens declare the glory of God 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork ; 
Day unto day uttereth speech 
And night unto night showeth knowledge.”’ 
Addison’s noble theistic hymn ought to be sung as 
never before : 
“ The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim.’’ 


Nevertheless, while their force is felt and acknow]- 
edged, there is noticeable a divine impatience with all 
merely outward proofs of God’s existence. They are 
not enough. They do not quench the soul’s deep thirst 
for certainty. After the ablest statement of them the 
debate goes on with almost unabated earnestness and 
solicitude as to whether God can be really found or not. 
There is still a wistful yearning after the Infinite, an 
imperious hunger after close and conscfous fellowship 
with him, a pathetic wonder as to whether it be true of 
God and the soul that ‘‘ each can hear the other’s call,” 

Here {s the fact. Here {s the dream. What fs the 
interpretation ? First of all, there is in this mood a 
psychological meaning. It means that the soul was 
made for God, that the Infinite has wondrous attrac- 
tions, irresistible charms for the ratlonal finite, and 
that the possibilities and probabilities of outward proof 
must merge in the demonstration of the Spirit. It 
means that the patn of selfishness, {solation, sin, 1s rous- 
ing the soul into mighty desire. 

**Q Wedding-Gnuest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea ; 
So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be.’’ 


It means that the divine element which prevents such a 
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consciousness from becoming the consciousness of 
deepair is at work. 

It is the withered leaf, the barren pasture, the fruits 
of industry arrested in growth, the falling springs, the 
shrinking streams, the hot bed of the vanished brook, 
the whole earth, in its mighty fever-thirst, appealing 
for help to the heavens. 

This rapid and very imperfect notice of the psycho- 
logical significance of the prevailing habit of mind in 
regard to God is necessary to the comprehension of {ts 
theological import. The mood, once understood, sug- 
gests its own method ifn the interpretation of the Divine 
Reality. This mood demands that those evidences of 
God’s existence that lie the closest to the soul’s life, 
that are most readily apprehended, and are of the deep- 
est worth and most affecting power, be used more and 
more in the proof and interpretation of his existence. 

For this reason we have often thought that one of the 
most affecting methods of reaching and realizing the 
Divine existence is through the simple fact that self- 
consciousness involves God-consciousness. One may 
articulate it to himself in this way. Something 1 know 
{s miting, defining, conditioning, encircling, resisting, 
nourishing my personal existence. Through the knowl- 
edge of this something I come to the clear knowledge 
of myself. At first I call it the world. Tho conscious- 
ness of self involves the consciousness of something 
other and mightfer than self. I set about inquiring 
what this something {s, and if Iam able to conclude, 
with Berkeley, that ordered sensation {s the revelation 
of a Mind and Will continually in contact with my 
own ; if I am able to belleve, with some of the deepest 
of philosophic thinkers, that the fixed objective con- 
ditions of sensation are in the last analysis modifica- 
tions of the Infinite Befng—then let me forget the 
process and stand face to face with the result, and what 
profound and amazing realization there may be of the 
Divine existence! ‘Wrapped up with the consciousness 
of self will be the consciousness of God ; every act of 
clearer and intenser self-recognition will impiy the 
closer presence and more searching power of that Being 
whose existence is other than mine, {ts complement and 
eternal satisfaction. We believe that Berkeley’s theistic 
argument, or his method of reaching and realizing the 
fact of the Divine existence, is of profound and endur- 
ing worth if reconstructed in the spirit of his whole 
philosophy, especially if reconstructed in the terms of 
a later and riper form of that philosophy. Nature will 
then address the thoughtful; mind as the spirit does 
Faust : 

** At the whirring loom of time unawed 
I work the living mantle of God.” 

If the popular power of this method of realizing the 
Divine Being is questioned, it 1s worth remembering 
that the noble thinker who was the first to use {t was 
himself a preacher ; that in the education of the spirit 
which came to possess ‘‘ every virtue under heaven” the 
value of the method by which Berkeley, the man, 
reached a sense of the forming presence of God {s im- 
pressively illustrated ; that it was doubtless his inten 
tion that all his fellow-men, for whom he had an interest 
so deep and devout, should learn to converse with 
the living God through the wondrous world of ordered 
vision, hearing, and touch. 

Again, the moral evidence of the Divine reality de- 
mands new emphasis. The moral order of the uni- 
verse, the moral nature of God, {s ever disclosing itself, 
forcing itself upon human discernment in the common, 
spontaneous, involuntary discriminations of consclence. 
The disclosure takes place in this way. Men know that 
certain types of thought and feeling ought to be cher 
ished, and others ought to be repressed. They know 
that certain things sweeten, increase, and perpetuate 
the happiness of home, and that other things desecrate 
and destroy {t. They know that certain forms of con- 
duct bind men together in social and business life, give 
them mutual respect and confidence, bring them into 
the elevated coneciousness that all are parts of a moral 
and marvelous whole. There is a right way and a 
wrong way, & divine order and a devil's order, for the 
family and society. Let the preacher remind men of 
this fact, that from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same they are occupled with thoughts about 
the ways of life and of death, and so about the mind of 
the Maker and Ordainer of all. Let him remind them 
that here, in the heart of their thoughts, in the heart of 
thelr family, In the center of their social and cominercilal 
intercourse, the moral order of God {s rising like the 
peak of some mighty rock plercing the ocean’s surface 
and indicating by its presence the structure of the whole 
unseen world out of which it has come. Let him 
remind them that in thelr individual, domestic, and 
social existence men may see the moral order of the 
unlverse revealing itself, rising like an Ararat above the 
vile flood on which they now float, beckoning them 
toward {t, that there they may rest until the waters 
abate—until In the presence of the unveiled face of the 
moral wcrld they can build an altar to the Most High. 

This moral proof must be followed by the experimental). 
The ground of the experimental mode of reaching and 
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realizing God is this: When one desires to do a piece of 
work, besides the wish or purpose he must also have the 
power, without which the work cannot be done. If the 
work is accomplished, then he is sure that all the instru- 
ments necessary for its accomplishment existed at the 
time, 

Imagine a very young child sitting alone in a roem. 
Some tempting toy lies near it. Its attention is caught 
and riveted. The desire of possession is elicited into 
strength. Instinctively the purpose of possession forms. 
In accordance with this the child raises its hands, extends 
them, seizes the precious object, and holds it fast. 
Here is something done. An object has been overtaken. 
Something more was needed than the mere wish or pur- 
pose. Powers were needed. The attainment of the 
end is a witness for the existence of those powers. Per- 
haps never before had the child been conscious of these 
powers. Of this fact it was made conscious by another, 
namely, that it had succeeded in overtaking the object 
of its desire. Nothing could be clearer to us than this : 
that intense and steadfast purpose to be and to do his 
bast, vigorous endeavors to actualize his possibilities, en- 
thusiastic pursuit of the noblest form of life, will sooner 
or later bring a man te the belief that God is and that 
God’s help is essential to the success of his undertaking. 
The work cannot be done without the falth. As he pro- 
gresses with his work, as he advances in his noble life, 
finding the work and the life once impossible now easy 
and delightful, he will herein discover the deepest and 
divinest assurance of his Father in heaven. The work 
in process of accomplishment will bear irresistible 
witness to all the powers necessary for its accomplish- 
ment: among others, to the indispensable power of 
God. 

Take an example from Paul's life. Paul telJs us that 
there was given him a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of 
Satan to buffet him that he should not be exalted over 
much. ‘‘ Concerning this thing,” he says, ‘‘ I besought 
the Lord thrice that it might depart from me, and he 
said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee.” Here 
was a trial which was found to be unendurable. Prayer 
is made that it be removed. The trial was not removed, 
but Paul was strengthened. Through prayer to God, 
the unendurable became the endurable, the sense of 
infirmity occasion of exultation. For thus God’s 
strength was made perfect through Paul’s weakness. 
That is, there was open a continuous opportunity for 
ever grander verifications of the Divine reality. 

Take the agony in the garden, for another example. 
Here Jesus contemplates his cross, his passion, his death 
—all that lies before him as his work. For this end 
he came into the world. But now that his hour is come 
he cannot but shrink from it. The thought of it brings 
the agony and the bloody sweat. Then we are told that, 
being in an agony, he prayed : ‘“‘ Nevertheless, not my 
will but thine be done.” After that prayer he returned 
to his disciples no longer anxious for their sympathy, 
but for their souls. He returns in the kingly conscious- 
ness of the divine presence and power. It is the con- 
sciousness of God wrought into fullness and absolute 
supremacy through the appeal of his needy humanity 
that explains his awe-inspiring power over the soldiers 
who came to take him, his speechless and unspeakable 
dignity in Pilate’s judgment hall, the sublime beauty of 
his prayer for those who crucified him, the tender assur- 
ance of life to the penitent thief, and his last words, 
** Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” The 
Father revealed himself, verified himself, proved him- 
self, to the Son through the work which he enabled the 
Son to do. 

In a warm summer day we may take up a story of 
Arctic adventure. Weread about those frigid regions, 
with their mountain ranges of ice and the slow heaving 
o! polar seas under perpetual starlight. Wecan imagine 
all, we can enter into the life of the adventurers and 
into the whole scene with quick sympathy. Neverthe- 
less, it is something very remote from our experience ; 
hardly anything more than a piece of intensely realistic 
fiction. But in the month of March or April, when the 
east wind is biting the hardiest frame and cutting its 
way through the healthiest lungs, though the fields of 
ice are stil] invisible, they have now become real. Their 
power is in the wind. The wind is with us, enters into 
our being, and thus demonstrates the existence of the 
unseen world. Thus, while God is not in human life, 
all the proofs of his existence, however sympathetically 
we may enter into them, only serve to render that exist- 
ence a highly interesting and immensely probable 
supposition ; only serve to render that existence real to 
thought with the energy and life of the soul unreached 
and unblessed. But when men desire to live as they know 
they ought and cannot, when they eppeal to God for help 
and thet help comes, then God becomes res] to the whole 
spirit—real to thought, to feeling, aud to life. Then he 
is in them and working with them to will and to do of 
his good pleasure, and thus is blessing them with the 
most awe-inspiring and overwhelming proofs of the 
reclity of his own existence. 

Thus, when through the elementary, common, and 
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of the universe stands revealed, bringing the ordaining 
mind of the Supreme Being into the very heart of human 
life, then the preacher is to press men on to the com- 
plete gratification of their thirst for certainty about God. 
He js to press men to the active preference of the type 
of thought and feeling which they know to be best, and 
to join themselves in the purpose and endeavor of self- 
sacrifice. He is to press them into the fellowship of 
unselfish endeavor, and then he knows that God's exist- 
ence will be no longer only a thing of inference ; that 
although the transcendent essence of the Divine Being, 
that which dwelleth in the light unapproachable, that 
which no man hath seen or can see, will still lle 
outside the circle of conscious life, yet God in the 
form of all-sufficient help will be there, God in the 
form of mighty moral results which no individual 
or domestic or social will could effect, God in the 
form of peaceful, spiritual triumph, will dwell in their 
hearts. 

There is no work more needed, and there is none more 
inspiring for the true preacher of to-day than this hold- 
ing forth of the promise of certainty about God to those 
who combine in the holiest aspiration and endeavor. 
The church is such acombination. It is called the body 
of Christ. We may callit the body of God. For into 
its corporate consciousness God is yet tocome. There 
fs to be this re-incarnation of God. Human beings 
united in holy love and unselfish endeavor are to be his 
habitation through the Spirit. 

Here, then, is this sad earnestness about God. It is a 
fact. The motto for the earnest, thoughtful, and most 
promising life of our time is this : ‘‘ Lord, I believe ; help 
thou mine unbelief.” This is part of the soul’s myster!- 
ous dream—this eagerness and inability to believe. The 
preacher is called upon to interpret it. He ought to 
obey the call with joy. He ought to feel that men are 
longing to realize as never before the bleasedness of belief 
in one God and Father of all ; that they are being formed 
into a condition of mind in which they may be infiu- 
enced by the mighty fact of the Divine existence from 
the center of life to its circumference, through all the 
circles of hidden and unhidden desire, through all the 
associations of thought, secret and evident, through 
all the processes of the Spirit, conscious and uncon- 
scious. 

It may be expected that in speaking of modes of 
thought and life, through which the Divine existence is 
to be ascertained and realized, the chief place cught to 
be given to that mode in which God became man, to the 
Lord Jesus Christ and to the revelation of deity made in 
him and through him. But this would lead away from 
the purpose of this essay. It would lead to a considera- 
tion of the incarnation as one of the enduring beliefs of 
the church out of its proper relation. God, revelation, 
incarnation, although each leads up to the other, are 
distinct portions of Christian faith, and any of these 
may be used in fllustration of the principle of interpre- 
tation here said to be the great answer to the need of 
the time. The incarnation is, indeed, the supreme rev- 
elation of God ; it is not the only, but the only adequate 
and full, verification of his being. It does not in the 
least discredit the modes of ascertaining and verifying 
the Divine existence that we have indicated. As Burke 
says, ‘‘ every subject leads cut to infinity.” Push these 
processes and they bring us to the Incarnation. All 
proofs of God’s existence on the divine side are simply 
his varied self-revelation. If so, the supreme self-revela 
tion must be the supreme proof. But there is no need 
of pressing our present line of thought into the Incarna- 
tion ; no more necessity than there is for pressing it 
over the whole field of Christian faith. Our illustration 
requires but a single belief. Our choice was the belief 
in God. 

To recapitulate. We have said the preacher is an 
interpreter. It is and must ever remain his duty to find 
the intellectual value of the soul’s experiences, and to 
trace them forth to the fixed, immutable, objective truth 
whose existence they imply and silently proclaim. But 
a special duty, we think, rests upon the preacher of 
to-day. He must re-interpret into life the common, 
tried, enduring creed of Christendom. The character 
of the re-interpretation demanded we have indicated in 
asingle word. That word is ‘‘spiritualization.”: The 
spiritualization of Christian truth as popularly held, and 
the putting of it in this new form into the intellectual 
and vital possession of intelligent but puzzled believers 
and non-believers, isa duty to which the preacher of 
these days is assuredly called. As an example of this 
interpretation we have taken the deepest and most sol- 
emn of all our beliefs—the belief in God. We believe, 
with Coleridge, that in every age, to the thinker, to the 
doer, to the sufferer, the problem of problems is the 
existence of God. That settled, everything dear to the 
immortal craving of man’s spirit is also settled and se 
cured. Then we know that there is a great fixed star 
in the heavens, that the light has started for our dark- 
ness, and that, how long soever the journey may be 
between that world and this, the swift-moving beam 
from the ever-shining center wil! errive at last, and turn 
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THE UNITARIAN WESTERN ISSUE. 


HE important issue which has arisen in the Uni- 

tarian body, and which is usually referred to as 

the ‘* Western Issue,” was thus explained in a recent 
discourse by the Rev. J. W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn : 

** At its annual meeting in May the Western Confer- 
ence, by a vote of 34 to 10, passed a resolution that ‘the 
Western Unitarian Conference conditions its member- 
ship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all who wish 
to join it to help establish truth, righteousness, and love 
in the world.’ This resolution has my hearty sympa- 
thy. The postition taken in that resolution has long 
been the position of my personal ideal. Ishould like to 
fee) that all of you agree with me in the position, but if 
not one of you agreed with me I trust I should still hold 
it without equivocation or reserve. At the same time I 
have had no disposition to force it on the adoption or 
consideration of any Unitarian organization. This was, 
if I am not mistaken, the attitude of the ‘ Unity ’ party in 
the West. The situation at Cincinnati was not of their 
making. If the basis of the conference had been simply 
and nobly Christian, like that of the American Unitarian 
Association, or simply and nobly theistic, like that of 
the Western Conference formerly, they would have pre- 
ferred it should remain so rather than precipitate efther 
action or discussion that should be a cause of alfenation 
and distrust. The ‘Unity’ party were hopeful that at the 
Cincinnati meeting the status quo might be preserved ; 
when, almost simultaneously with the meeting of the 
conference, a pamphlet called ‘ The Issue in the West ’ 
was sent broadcast from the hand of Mr. Sunderland 
throughout the whole denomination. The issue was 
represented as being, ‘Is Western Unitarianism ready to 
give up its Christian character? Is it ready to give up 
{ts theistic character ?’ Seeing that these things were 
80, there was nothing possible for the ‘ Unity’ men to do 
but to stand for their ideal of fellowship unconditioned 
by any dogmatic test. Since then the controversy has 
gone on with a great deal of earnestness and a good deal 
of violence. Adherents of the exclusive party have 
gone 80 far as to speak of the basis of truth, righteous- 
ness, and love asa ‘humbug basis,’ and these glorious 
words as ‘twaddle.’ It was quite evident that a passion 
ate theism or devotion to the name of Jesus was no pre- 
ventive of harshness, bitterness, and the most flagrant 
misrepresentation. But much of it has been because 
with loss of temper there had come a dullness of intel- 
lectual vision.” 

In concluding, Mr. Chadwick said: ‘‘I cannot im- 
agine what will be the end of this unhappy business. 
Will it rend apart our little body, already small, among 
the crowd of sects? I trust it will reach a very differ- 
ent conclusion. I trust that somehow the breach already 
opened will be healed.” 











THE SITE OF CALVARY. 


HE Rev. Dr. Selah Merrill, United States Consul at 
Jerusalem, has published a pamphlet entitled 
‘The Site of Calvary,” in which he controverts the 
generally accepted theory that the place of the crucifix 
fon and burial of our Lord is marked by the shrine of 
the present Holy Sepulcher. ‘“‘ For some years past,” 
says Dr. Merrill, ‘‘ there has been a growing conviction 
that the hill in which Jeremiah’s Grotto is shown, sit- 
uated a little to the northeast of the Damascus gate, 
satisfied the conditions as to the site of Calvary butter 
than any other spot in or around Jerusalem. Indeed, a 
large number of competent scholars have already actept- 
ed this hiilas Golgotha. From the Mount of Olives and 
Scopas, from the road leading north past the Russian 
buildings west of the city, from many points north of 
the town, and from many of the housetops within Jeru- 
salem itself, this hill attracts the eye by its prominence. 
On the north slope of the hill the slaughter-house of 
Jerusalem stood until two years since (1883), when it 
was removed to a more suitabie locality northeast of 
the town. In its place two buildings have been erected, 
one of which is used as aresidence. The entire summit 
of the hill is covered with Moslem graves. This fact 
has no doubt prevented the hill from being bought up 
and built upon hitherto, and this alone still prevents the 
ground from passing into the hands of foreigners, This 
graveyard is an old one; and who can say that the 
hand of Providence is not specially visible in the preser- 
vation of this spot, in this strange manner, from the 
disgusting and degrading monkish traditions waich 
would otherwise have sprung up about it ?” 








THE RESULTS OF MISSIONS. 


T the end of 1884 there were at least 2,400,010 ag- 
herents and 650,000 full church members, Tw- 
million two hundred and elghty-three thousand agven 
hundred evangelized heathen—that fs a significant num- 
ber. I am far from declaring that each one of these, 
even those who receive the sacraments, is a mature be- 
Never. Certainly, the majority have much weakness, 
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and their Christianity is still in tte juvenile stage. Yet 
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how many striking instances of wonderful divine guid- 
ance, of the power of the Gospel, of real conversion, of 
childlike faith, of devout prayer, of love for the Word, 
of willing self-sacrifice, of heroic endurance for the con- 
fession of Christ, are included in these 2,283,000! How 
much toil has been expended, how many obstacles over- 
come, how much patience of falth exercised to attain 
this number ! 

How widely spread in different lands are these 2,283,- 
000! If we make a journey around the globe, almost 
everywhere do we meet more or less of them. In Lab- 
rador and Greenland, among the Indians and negroes of 
British America and the United States, in the West 
Indies, on the coasts of Central and Southern America, 
and even in the wild Terra del Fuego, 688,000 of heath- 
ens have been gathered into Christian communities. If 
we leave San Francisco and go across the Pacific Ocean 
we find in the Sandwich Islands, in Micronesia and 
Melanesia and Polynesia, in New Zealand and Australia, 

converts numbering 240,000 souls. If we 
turn to the Indian Archipelago and from there go to the 
Japanese Islands, and then to the Asiatic Continent, 
India, China, Persia, and Asia Minor, we find 754,000 
heathens who have become Christians. Coming at last 
to Africa, we meet with converts in Madagascar, among 
the Kaffirs, Bechuanas, and Hottentots in South Africa, 
the negroes of the interior, and the west coast from 
Congo to Senegambia, amounting to 577,000. Surely 
this is a wide sowing of the seed, and the church has 
taken serlously the command to go into all the world.— 
[Dr. Warneck. 


AN HONORED PASTOR. 


CORRESPONDENT from Birmingham, Conn., 
writes : 

“One of the oldest, and one of the most saintly, of our 
Congregational pastors has just passed away. The Rev. 
Austin Putnam, of Whitneyville, near New Haven, Conn., 
was born in Croydon, N. H., in 1809. He studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar at Utica, N. Y., in 1831. He was 
licensed to preach in Vermont, 1833. In October, 1838, he 
was installed pastor of the Congregational church in Whit- 
neyville, Conn., and, after a pastorate of forty-eight years, 
lacking one month, he died there, with the harness on, Sua- 
day, September 26. Only on the Sunday previous he had 
preached in his own pulpit. The day after, he met his 
brother ministers in their weekly meeting in New Haven, 
where his genial face was constantly seen for many years. 
He was preparing his sermon for last Sunday—the day of 
his death—on the words, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner ;’ 
and when a violent attack of the disease from which for 
some weeks he had been suffering completely prostrated 
him on Thursday, the 23d, he remarked that, though he could 
not preach his sermon to his people, he could preach it 
to himself. An hour or two before his death he was asked 
by a lifelong friend in the ministry if he had any last mes- 
sage for his people. ‘Nothing but my life and labors,’ 
was his answer. It was enough. Few men have more 
thoroughly imbibed and more completely manifested the 
spirit of the Master. He was a superior and earnest 
preacher ; yet his pure and lovely life was ever his best ser- 
mon. Some thirty of his brother ministers, who loved him 
as a father, and always called him ‘Father Putnam,’ 
attended his funeral on the 30th. The church was packed, 
Tears in every eye attested the universal grief. Dr. Willard, 
of Westville, in obedience to a request made by Mr. Pat- 
nam five years ago, preached the sermon, on the words, 
—than which none more appropriate could have been 
chosen—‘ He was a good man.’ Father Putnam was the 
oldest Congregational pastor in the entire country, with, 
we believe, one exception.”’ 


PRISONERS’ SUNDAY. 
T is now three years since the observance of ‘‘ Pris- 
oners’ Sunday ” originated in this State at a meeting 
in which prominent clergymen of many denominations 
were present, This meeting passed resolutions heartily 
approving of the purpose and work of the Prison Asso- 
clation, earnestly commending it to the consideration 
and support of Christian churches throughout the State, 
and recommending that on one Sunday in the year each 
church should take into special consideration the rela- 
tion of Christian people to the reformation of criminals. 
The idea has been taken up in other States, and this 
year the day will be observed in Colorado, lowa, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut, as well as New York. 
Sunday, the 24th day of October, has been selected 
as Prisoners’ Sunday for the present year, and we can- 
not too earnestly urge pastors of churches who have not 
yet taken the matter into consideration to place the sub- 
ject before their congregation, and to call upon them 
for their prayers, sympatby, and financlal support to 
this most excellent of objects. Information as to what 
has already been done by the Association, and as to 
what will be done in the future if the needed support is 
extended, may be obtained by addressing the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, William M. F. Round, Esq., 65 
Bible House, New York City. 


—The American Bible Society’s receipts in September 
were $18,077.93 ; the issues from the Bible House for the 
Month were 82,276, 























CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Rev. Robert A. Hume occupied the pulpit of the 
Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, at the Center Church, New Haven, 
Conn., during the latter’s absence at the meeting of the 
American Board. “It gives me great pleasure to an- 
nounce,’’ said Dr. Smyth, ‘‘ that this pulpit will be filled 
next Lord’s day by the Rev. Robert A. Hume, by the grace 
of God and the ordination of these churches missionary to 
India.” 

—The quadrennial convention of the body known as the 
Christians began in New Bedford, Mass., on Wednesday of 
last week. It represents about ninety conferences of over 
1,500 churches, and about 140,000 communicants. Letters 
were read from several bodies which wish to unite with this 
religious body. The sect has no positive creed, and its lead 
ing idea is the dissolving of sectarian lines. All having 
faith in Christ and professing to make the Bible their rule 
of life are welcomed as members. No distinction is made 
against Unitarians or Trinitarians. Mostly in the East they 
hold; to Baptist ideas, the origin of this sect in this part of 
the country having been in an offshoot from the Baptists. 

—Dwight Hall, at Yale College, is now completed, and on 
Sunday, October 17, it will be dedicated to the college 
Young Men’s Christian Association. At a meeting of the 
Association recently, after an earnest address by President 
Dwight, over fifty of the incoming class added their names 
to the list of members. The exercises at the dedication of 
Dwigat Hall will consist of a presentation address by the 
donor, Mr. Monroe, and an address of acceptance by Presi- 
dent Dwight. 

—A new Episcopal church is to be built on Howard 
Avenue, New Haven, Gonn., to accommodate church 
people in the southwestern part of the city. 

—The 114th meeting of the Pilgrim Conference took place 
on October 5, in the Second Congregational Church at 
Manomet, Mass. Fifteen societies, from nearly all the towns 
of Plymouth County, were represented. The Rev. R. B. 
Howard, of Boston, a brother of General O. O. Howard, 
spoke in the evening on ‘The Spirit of War and the Holy 
Spirit.’’ 

—A discussion on the Prayer-meeting, in which laymen 
will take a prominent part, will bea principal feature in 
the annual conference of the Congregational churches of 
Hampden County, Mass., which will convene at Springfield 
on October 27. 

—The subjects which will be discussed before the second 
annual conference of the Connecticut Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor, which will be held at 
Bridgeport, beginning October 23, will be: ‘* What is the 
Y. P. 8. C. E., and How Does it Work ?” ‘“* Woman’s Part in 
the Y. P. 8. C. E. ;’? and “‘ The Ideal Y. P. 8. C. E. Prayer- 
meeting.’’ Addresses will be made by the Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 
D.D., of Brooklyn, and the Rev. F. E. Clark, of Boston, the 
originator of the order. 

—At a meeting of the Baptist ministers of Boston last 
week they refused to co-operate with the Me: hodist ministers 
in furthering the appearance cf the Rev. Sam Jones and the 
Rev. Sam Small in a series of revival meetings in that city. 

—Mr. D. L. Moody lately held services at Woodstock, Vt. 
Many conversions are reported. 

—‘ Liturgical Helps in’Worship ”’ was the principal sub- 
ject discussed before the last meeting of the Connecticut 
River Ministerial Union at Bellows Falls, Vt. 

—A memorial sermon in honor of the semt-centennial of 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary was preached by the Rev. W. F. Hawkes, South 
Hadley, Mass., on October 8, reviewing at some length the 
life of Mary Lyons, and the lessons to be drawn from her 
work. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—A meeting of the trustees of the Peabody Education 
Fand was held in New York City, Wednesday of last week. 
Ex-President Hayes, Chief Justice Waite, Senator Evarts, 
Bishop Whipple, and other prominent public men were pres- 
ent. The address was delivered by the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, President of the Society. His chief recommenda- 
tion was in favor of legislation by the National Government 
to aid education in the South. The report of the general 
agent, the Hon. Samuel A. J. Green, of Boston, showed that 
a total sum of $62,365 was spent in ten Southern States last 
year, including $20,000 for scholarships. No portion of the 
fund was expended in Florida and Mississippi, which States 
repudiated bonds in which over a million dollars of the Pea- 
body fund was invested. 

—The object of what was known as the Third Annual 
Christian Convention, held in the Gospel Tabernacle, New 
York City, last week, is described as the discussion of 
‘* Christian life, divine healing, evangelistic and missionary 
work, and the Lord’s coming.”’ 

—At the last monthly meeting of the Institute of Christian 
Philosophy, held last Thursday in New York City, the Rev. 
Thomas K. Scott, D.D., of Bareilly, India, read a paper 
commenting on Professor W. C. Wilkinson’s book, ‘‘ Edwin 
Arnold as Poetizer and Paganizer.” 

—Mr. Dwight L. Moody held a series of meetings at 
Nyack, N. Y., last week. He will go thence to Auburn, 
N. Y., and probably then to Jamaica, L. 1. 

—Dr. Bartlett’s New York Avenue Presbyterian Church 
{n Washington has been improved and decorated during 
the summer at an expenze of $10,000. 

—Bishop Wingfield, whose election to the bishopric of the 
diocese of Easton, Md., we noted last week, has declined 
the honor. He is the fifth who has been chosen to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Bishop Lay ; the first three 
declined, and the fourth, Dr. Drysdale, died before he 
could assume the office. 

—The new St. Mark’s Episcopal Church at Tarrytown, in 
the neighborhood long known as ‘Sleepy Hollow,’’ will 





contain above the entrance a memorial tablet with these 
words: “* Memorial of Washington Irving, the father of 
American literature, a genial and public-spirited citizen, a 
devoted and lifelong churchman, who made this portion of 
Tarrytown famous though his cheicest and most widely 
known writings, and honored it by making here his grave 
Erected by the contributions of many admirers from vart 
ous portions of the United States.” 

—The corner-stone of the building for a new Roformed 
Church was laid at Ocean Hill, L. I., last week. The North 
Reformed Church of Nerth Brooklyn has reduced its deb t 
of $20,000 by one-half since the first of the year. 

—The sixth General Missionary Conference of the Re- 
formed Church will be held in the Twelfth Street Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn, October 26 and 27. 

—The charges which have been under investigation 
against the Rev. Howard T. Widdimer, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Beloved Disciple of Philadelphia, 
have been dismissed by the committee having them in 
charge. 

—The corner-stons of the Reformed Episcopal Church of 
St. John, Philadelphia, of which the Rev. H. Van Ommeren 
is pastor, was laid by Bishop Nicholson on October 3. 

—An Episcopal mission, to be known as Trinity Mission, 
has been organized at Northport, L. I. The Rey. G. 8. 
Gassner is in charge. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH, 

—The Associated Press dispatches say that the fifty- 
sixth semi-annual conference of the Mormon Church con- 
vened on October 6, at Coalville, a small, isolated settlement 
in Summit County. The attendance was 400 people. None 
of the recognized leaders were present except Apestle 
Richards, who opened the meeting. He exhorted the 
saints to stand firm and never surrender their divine righ* 
as revealed to them by the Prophet. An epistle from the 
first President, John Taylor, issued from his hiding-place, 
will be read before the Conference closes, Friday. I[t is 
believed that Richards, in his opening address, sounded the 
keynote of the epistle, and, instead of an edict calling upon 
their followers to give up polygamy and respect the law, in 
accord with the more liberal and better disposed Mormons, 
the policy of the priesthood will remain unchanged, 

—An attempt is to be made to establish a Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago. 

—A new Congregational church was dedicated at Ironton, 
M:ch., on September 27. 

—A very interesting paper on a novel topic was read 
before the recent meeting of the Illinois Universalists at 
Chicago, by Colonel John 8. Wilcox. Colonel Wilcox 
favors a training of theological students in every-day busi- 
ness, so that when they at length assume a pastorate they 
may bring to bear upon church matters executive and 
administrative ability such as is demanded by the business 
interests of a large firm, corporation, or institation. 
Churches, like shops and stores, should be so managed as 
to pay, and should not be permitted to run in arrears, and 
then appeal for contributions. As members of a club sup 
port it, so should members of a church support it, by tithes 
or weekly dues, and the pastor himself should feel that he 
is worthy of his hire. 

—A Wilmington (Md.) paper says: “A great religious 
revival is in progress all over the country, and especially 
among the colored people. As an instance of what is being 
done among this class of our population, the Rev. Oscar 
Miller, a colored Baptist minister of this city, says that 
since the disturbances began, on the 31st of August last, he 
has baptized 106 converts at Long Creek, 35 at Black River, 
and 14 at Masonborough Sound.’’ 

—The Rev. George T. Flanders, D.D., is to preach the 
occasional sermon before the annual session of the General 
Convention of the Universalist Church, to be held at Akron, 
Ohio, beginning October 29. 

—At the Congregational Convention of Wisconsin, held 
at Green Bay last week, the statistical report showed 
marked gains in church work during the past year. 

—Bishop Perry, of Iowa, was presented with a staff made 
of wood from the noted cathedrals of St. David, in Wales, 
and Lambeth, in England, in honor of the tenth anniversary 
of his ordination. 

—It is eight years since a great Premillennial Conference 
was held in New York. Another will be held November 
16-20, in Chicago, and the names of the leading advo cates 
of this theory are signed to the call, such as Messrs. A. J. 
Gordon, J. D. Herr, and G. C. Needham, Baptist; J. H 
Brooks, H. M. Parsons (Toronto), W. G. Moorhead, J. F. 
Kendall, Nathaniel West, and 8. H. Kellogg, Presbyterian ; 
E. P. Goodwin, W. J. Erdman. and Addison Bianchard, 
Congregational ; William Nast, L. W. Munhall, and J. 8. 
Kennedy, Methodist; the Anglican Bishop Baldwin, of 
Huron, and the Reformed Episcopal Bishop Nicholson, of 
Philadelphia. 

—In the First Congregational Church of Terre Hante, Inda., 
of which the Rev. J. L. Corning is pastor, it is the custom 
to issue a printed programme for the prayer-meeting exer- 
cises, extending three months ahead. In it are neatly printed 
in rvied columns the date, leader, subject of discussion, the 
names of participants in discussion, and the leader of sing- 
ing for each meeting. The method has been foulid to work 
satisfactorily, and many other churches might find it desir- 
able and profitable to adopt the system. 

—The National Prison Congress, to be held at Atlanta in 
November, is attracting the attention of prison reformers 
from all parts of the coantry. All Prisoners’ Aid Socteties 
will be represented by delegates, and the Boards of Prison 
Directors and Wardens will be largely represented. Among 
the distinguished gentlemen already announced to take 
part are ex-President R. B. Hayes and General Brinkerhoff, 
of Ohio ; the Hon. William.Dorsheimer, Professor Charlton 
T. Lewis, the Hon. Z. R. Brockway, Dr. Carlos McDonald, 
of New-York; the Hon. Francis Wayland and Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, of Connecticut. 
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MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—One of the most striking articles in this 
month's ‘‘ Century” is the collection of personal remt- 
niscences of Stonewall Jackson by Margaret J. Preston. 
The paper forms an exceedingly interesting study of a 
remarkable character. With something of the fanatic 
and something of the fatalist, Jackson combined a lova- 
ble and Christian disposition and a highly marked in- 
dividuality and force of character that, altogether apart 
from his military fame, would have made him a notable 
man. The writer tells us that he was not a secession- 
ist, but went into the war from his belief that his para- 
mount allegiance was due to his own State. We quote 
two or three anecdotes from this paper, concluding 
with a description of Jackson’s death from an article 
by Captain James Power : 

“ Talking with him once about some subject of casuistry 
or prevarication, I put the question direct to him, ‘ Did you 
never tella lie?’ Pausing, as was his invariable manner 
before giving a categorical answer, as if for an introspect- 
ive review of his consciousness, he said : 

*““* Yes; but only once, so faras I can remember. I was 
leading my men through a rank chaparral, infested by Mex- 
ican guerrillas. The balls were flying incessantly, and the 
broad leaves of the tropical plants were being riddled 
through and through. They became panic-stricken, and, 
notwithstanding my repeated order for advance, they 
hung back. Stepping some distance in front of them, into 
a narrow pass, where the bullets were whizzing round my 
head, and the foliage was being cut toribbons, I called out: 

** Follow me, men! Don’t you ses, there is no danger?’ 





“ He never posted a letter without calculating whether it 
would have to travel on Sunday to reach its place of desti- 
nation, and if s0, he would not mail it till Menday morning. 
Still further did he carry his puritanical observance. Un- 
numbered times have I known him to receive important let- 
ters so late on Saturday night that he would not break his 
fixed resolution never to use his eyes, which were very delli- 
cate, by artificial light; he would carry the letters in his 
pocket till Monday morning, then rise with the sun to read 
them.”’ 


“In the winter of ‘61-62, while Jackson’s force were at 
Winchester, he sent a brigade to destroy the canal leading 
to Washington. The expedition proved a failure; and he 
attributed it, in some measure, to the fact that Sunday had 
been needlessly trespassed upon. So when a second expe- 
dition was planned he determined there should be no Sab- 
bath-breaking connected witn it that he could prevent. 
The advance was to be made early on Monday morning. 
On Saturday he ordered my husband (Colonel Preston, at 
that time on his staff) to see that the necessary powder was 
in readiness. The quartermaster could not find a sufficient 
quantity in Winchester on Saturday, but during Sunday it 
was procured. On Sunday evening the fact in some way 
got to Jackson’s ears. Ata very early hour on Monday he 
dispatched an officer to Shepherdstawn for other powder, 
which was brought. Then, summoning Colonel Preston, he 
said, very decisively : 

“Colonel, I desire that you will see that the powder 
which is used for this expedition is not the powder that 
was procured on Sunday.’ "’ 


“With difficulty litter-bearers were brought from the 
line near by, the General placed upon the litter, and care- 
fully raised to the shoulder, | myself bearing one corner. 
A moment after artillery from the Federal side was opened 
upon us ; great broadsides thundered over the woods ; hiss- 
ing shells searched the dark thickets through, and shrap- 
nels swept the road along which we moved. Two or three 
steps further, and the litter-bearer at my side was struck 
and fell, but, as the litter turned, Major Watkins Leigh, of 
Hill's staff, happily caught it. But the fright of the men 
Was so great that we were obliged to lay the litter and its 
burden down upon the road. As the litter-bearers ran to 
the cover of the trees, I threw myself by the General's side, 
and held him firmly to the ground as he attempted to rise. 
Over us swept the rapid fire of shot and shell—grapeshot 
striking fire upon the flinty rock of the road all around us, 
and sweeping from their feet horses and men of the artillery 
just moved to the front. Soon the firing veered to the other 
side of the road, and I sprang to my feet, assisted the Gen- 
eral to rise, passed my arm around him, and, with the 
wounded man’s weight thrown heavily upon me, we for- 
sook the road. Entering the woods, he sank to the ground 
from exhaustion ; but the litter was soon brought, and, 
again rallying a few men, we essayed to carry him further, 
when a second bearer fell at my side. This time, with none 
to assist, the litter careened, and the General fell to the 
ground, with a groan of deep pain. Greatly alarmed, I 
sprang to bis head, and, lifting his head as a stray beam of 
moonlight came through clouds and leaves, he opened his 
eyes and wearily said, ‘Never mind me, Captain, never 
mind me.’ Raising him again to his feet, he was accosted 
by Brigadier-General Pender : ‘Oh, General, I hope you are 
not seriously wounded. I will have to retire my troops to 
reform them, they are so much broken by this fire.’ But 
Jackson, rallying his strength, with firm voice said, ‘ You 
must hold your ground, General Pender; you must hold 
your ground, sir!’ and so uttered his last command on the 
field.”’ 

The authorized biography of Lincoln by his private 
georetaries, John G. Nicolay and John Hay, is preluded, 


#0 to speak, by a biographical sketch of the biographers. 





Of Matthew Arnold’s paper on ‘“‘Common Schools 
Abroad” we speak elsewhere. Another important 
article is that by President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, 
on ‘* Hand-craft and Rede craft,” a strong plea for in- 
dustrial education. 

Mr.. Stockton completes his novelette with great 
abruptness. Mr. Howells involves his Lomuel Barker 
in new distress of mind. Theshortstoriesare by Helen 
Gray Cone and Thomas Nelson Page. The latter, 
whose negro dialect tales have very quickly given him 
a place among the best of magazine writers, attempts 
a story of an entirely different class with considerable 
success, 





North American Review.—Professor R. T. Ely’s 
article on “Arbitration” should be read by all who 
want to know exactly what has been accomplished in 
this direction in France, Belgium, and England, a sub- 
ject regarding which we have already given our readers 
some information. Speaking of the French tribunals 
called the Conseils des Prud’hommes, Professor Ely 
says: 

** * Of the 35,860 cases brought before these conseils, 22,358, 
or 62 per cent., were relative to wages ; 2,238, or 6 per cent., 
to defective work ; 4,657, or 13 per cent., to discharge of 
workingmen ; 1,525, or 4 per cent., to apprenticeship; and 
5,082, or 14 per cent., are not classified. Of the total num- 
ber, 10,192, or 28 per cent., were withdrawn before trial; 
18,334, or 51 per cent., settled by conciliation, and but 7,210, 
or 20 per cent., were referred to the Bureau Général ; and 
of these only 38 5 per cent. were brought to trial.’ There 
may be an appeal to the Tribunals of Commeree, and 18 per 
cent. of tha decisions were appealed, and one-fourth of 
these decisions annulled. It would be difficult to calculate 
the immense advantages which these Conseils des 
Prud’hommes have brought to France. in Belgium they 
have not been quite so successful, although they have in 
that country also done much good. 

“A permanent ‘Board of Arbitration and Conciliation’ 
was first established in Nottingham, England, in 1860, in 
the glove and hosiery trade, and its founder was Mr. A. J. 
Mundella, one of those broad, intelligent manufacturers 
now found so frequently in England, who have grasped the 
significance of their position in society as ‘captains of in- 
dustry.’ These boards have brought peace to the glove and 
hosiery and lace trade in Nottingham, and have done 
almost as much for the iron trade in the North of England, 
while they have achieved praiseworthy results in mining 
and other industries. The favorite constitution of the 
boards is similar to that in France, save that an umpire is 
chosen by the representatives of the workingmen and their 
employers, and no president or vice-president is appointed 
by Government. The umpire is generally some one not con- 
nected with the trade, whose decision is final in cage the 
representatives of the parties cannot come to an under- 
standing without his aid. Men well known as umpires are 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, Sir Rapert Kettle, Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, and Sir Thomas Brassey.’’ 

The writer’s definition of ‘‘The Labor Problem” is 
well worth quoting : 

“Viewed from one standpoint, it is the temperance 
question ; from another, the family question ; from a third, 
the personal purity question; from a fourth, the wages 
question ; from a fifth, the educational question; from a 
sixth, the international peace question; from a seventh, 
the protective tariff question ; from an eighth, the muni- 
cipal administration question—and so on through an entire 
list of questions which concern the welfare of human 
society.’’ 

Another article bearing on the labor question is the 
third report on the conditions of labor in Pennsylvania by 
Mr. Henry George, who was sent there as a special com- 
missioner by the magazine to investigate the facts. Of 
the paper on prohibition by Mr. D. R. Locke (Petroleum 
YV. Nasby) we have already spoken. Mr. A. G. Bige 
low discusses the relation of ‘‘ Cremation and Christian- 
ity,” coming to the conclusion that they do not conflict. 
Professor W. G. Sumner, of Yale, attacks Mr. Blaine’s 
recent utterances on the tariff question, declaring that his 
whole argument from savings banks’ statistics ‘‘ is only 
a tangle of crude and naive blunders,” and that ‘the 
debts of Western farmers are just as good evidence of 
prosperity, when used properly and within proper 
limits, as the savings of Eastern artisans and servant 
girls.” Colonel Charles Chaillé Long talks about 
our New York obelisk, in the shadow of which he often 
encamped, he says, during his long military service in 
Egypt. He thinks that it was torn from its base at the 
inspiration of vulgar ‘‘ private enterprise,” that it is now 
crumbling away, and that it ought to be returned forth- 
with. He ssys that when it was taken away a “ general 
ery of indignation arose in all Egypt at the profane 
vandalism to be consummated, and the populace were 
restrained from violent opposition to its removal only in 
deference to the wishes of the Egyptian Government.” 


English Tilustrated Magazine.—A new serial is begun 
in this fesue. Itis by B. L. Farjeon. The {illustrations 
of the ‘‘ Spectator,” which we have more than once 
praised, are even better than usual this month. Illus- 
trated articles on Cambridge and on some towns 
of Southern Gaul, short stories, a poem by George Mere- 
dith, the novelist, and an account of the “ Voyage of 
the ‘ Pelican’” (Francis Drake's flag-ship), make up an 
agreeable and readable number, 





Outing.—The article entitled ‘After Geronimo,” by 
Lieutenant Bigelow, gives vivid pictures of Indian war- 
fare. One of the best of the fllustrated papers 1s that on 
amateur photography, by Sylvester Baxter, which in- 
cludes many examples of the best class of this work. 
Mr. Stevens’s ‘‘ Around the World on a Bicycle” is 
vivacious and entertaining. A letter recently received 
from him says that at Delhi, India, where he was ino 
August, though every appliance was made to mitigate 
the heat, the thermometer indoors often indicated 120 
degrees, 





POPULAR GOVERNMENT.’ 


This handsome volume, from the pen of one of the 
foremost modern writers on political institutions, whose 
** Ancient Law” and ‘‘ Karly Institutions” are among 
the books which every student of political development 
must study, may be characterized as unquestionably the 
ablest showing which Toryism can make for itself. By 
Toryism we mean that general spirit In Eogland and in 
this country which, founded on a broad and ineradica- 
ble unfaith in man, opposes every form of human prog: 
ress which is based upon a fundamental bellef in the 
capacity of man for development. Toryism in religion 
calls itself conservatism. It does not believe in the 
ability of men to ascertain divine truth for themselves, 
to read the Bible and interrogate Christian experience, 
and ascertain by origins] processes what ie divinely true ; 
it therefore naturally, honestly, and conscientiously 
dreads all open discussion, condemns al! doubts, and dep- 
recates and resists all departure from the creeds of the 
past. It fears what may happen if men cast loose from 
their moorings, because {t has no faith in their capacity 
to sail the seas and make safe navigation. Toryism in 
politics equally dreads the future, and therefore equally 
anchors to the past. Its spirit is identical, though its 
manifestations are different, in England and America. 
In England it adheres to the traditions of the past be- 
cause {t has no belief in the capacity of humanity to solve 
new questions or to adapt {ts institutions to new exigen- 
cles, and it prefers the ills it has experienced to the ills it 
knows not of. It therefore steadily resists ail political 
change ; does not even question whether it is for the 
better or the worse ; dreads change as change, because 
it has no faith in the capacity of mankind to make {m- 
provements. It opposed the emancipation of the Catho. 
lies, the abolition of theological tests, the establishment 
of Civil Service Reform, the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Ireland, the extension of the suffrage, the 
principle of Home Rule. It always desires to leave 
things as they are; not because they are right, but 
because it is dangerous tomeddle. In the United States 
we have no traditions. Toryism, therefore, in the 
United States takes on a different form, but it is the 
same spirit. It has no faith in the capacity of man. 
Its axiom {s that government is a necessary evil. It 
alms to reduce it toa minimum. It insptres the sentt- 
ment that fa Congress a day in which nothing {s done {s 
a day gained. It is always looking back to the fathers, 
and attempting to carry on the concerns of an empire 
with fifty milifons of people on the same principles and 
by the same methods employed by the fathers in a 
colony with three milifons. In brief, Toryism {s lack 
of self-confidence, exhibited in public and organic 
action. The Tory may indeed have unlimited confi- 
denoe in himself, but he has none in the race. Now, it 
is evident that excessive self-confidence is at least as 
great and dangerous a fault as the entire lack of it; the 
radical who believes that the dear people can do any- 
thing, without guidance or instruction, that the popular 
instinct is infallible, and the voice of the people is the 
voice of God, is no better adviser—to speak within 
bounds—than the man who thinks they can do nothing, 
and that every new attempt is a certain presage of fall- 
ure and ruin, The philosopher, therefore, though he 
may be a radical, will wish to take counsel of the Tory, 
when he can find an Intelligent one. He may not wish 
to be governed by fear, but he will wish to take counsel 
of it. Tothe mere stupid Tory who blindly opposes 
every movement merely because ft is a movement, he 
will indeed pay no heed ; but the intelligent Tory, who 
can give a rational account of his fears, and a reason 
for his doubts, is a counselor to be welcomed, though 
not to be blindly followed. Such a Tory is Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine. He is able to give an answer to those 
who ask him to give a reason for the fear that is in him. 

In his first essay, on ‘‘ Prospects of Popular Govern- 
ment,” he repudiates the assumption that popular 
government is necessarily enduring, and shows historic- 
ally that the United Siates, though by no means the 
first republic, is the first one which has given evidence 
of any enduring vitality ; and the United States is only 
a little over a century old. With this general historical 
statement is accompanied a statement of the dangers 
which threaten the perpetuity of free institutions; not 
incidental dangers, due to pecullar characteristics or 
circumstances, but dangers inherent in the very nature 





1 Popular Government, Four Essays, By Sir Heury Sumner 
_* Maine, LL.D. QNew York; Henry Holt & Co.) 
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of popular institutions. Nor can the thoughtful Amert- 
can assert that these dangers are wholly imaginary, or 
entirely wanting in his own Republic. American politics 
afford certainly exemplifications of the declaration of 
Mr. Justice Stephen : ‘‘In a pure democracy the ruling 
men will be the wirepuilers and thelr friends; but they 
will be no more on an equality with the people than 
soldiers or ministers of state are on an equality with 
the subjects of a monarchy.” In the second essay, on 
‘‘ The Nature of Democracy,” he accepts the definition 
of Hobbes that freedom is “ political power divided into 
small fragments,” and defines democracy as ‘‘ govern- 
ment by the many.” It “has exactly the same con- 
ditions to satisfy as monarchy ; it has the same functions 
to discharge, though it discharges them through different 
organs.” He point out the difiicultfes under which it 
labors, the enemies within itself which it engenders. 
His description of Party and party warfare {s a striking 
and realistic bit of satire, though cast la a wholly 
philosophical form. ‘‘ Party {s probably nothing more 
than a survival and a consequence of the primitive com- 
bativeness of mankind. It is war without the city 
transmuted into war within the city, but mitigated in 
the process.” In the third essay, ou the ‘‘ Age of Prog- 
reas,” he denies that democracy tends to progress, and 
enforces by a wide historical illustration the doctrine 
that the majority of mankind, and especially of woman- 
kind, do not belfeve in progress. Democracy has move- 
ment, not progress. Even fashion moves only in cycles ; it 
never getson. The fourth essay, on the ‘‘ Constitution of 
the United States,” the most valuable one in the book to 
American readers, is really a panegyric on our Constitu- 
tlon as contrasted with that of Great Britain, Mr. 
Maine regards it as much the more conservative of the 
two. Indeed, it isa curfous, if not a significant, fact that 
this advocate of a philosophical Torylsm has apparently 
more confidence in the American than in the English 
democracy—that is, in the more democratic of the two 
—because {t is more conservative, 

We shali not prolong this review with a discussion 
of Sir Henry Maine’s positions. We shall content our- 
selves with pointing out two fundamental fallacies which 
appear to us to underlie all similar Toryism ; the one 
concealed, the other avowed. The end of government 
is assumed to be a peaceful and orderly community, 
allof whose members, released from political cares, may 
give themselves to the noble art of making money. 
Democracy, however, is neither intelligible nor justifi- 
able except as government is regarded as itself educat- 
ive, the true end of life as the making of men, not of 
money, and the best government that one which makes 
men most rapidly and economically. The very blun- 
ders of democracy are a part of the process of educa- 
tion. No one comparing the condition of Great Britain, 
which is self-governing, and that of Russia or Turkey, 
which are autocratically governed, or that of the Irish- 
man in Ireland, where he is governed, and in the United 
States, where he is a part of the government, can doubt 
that democracy educates mankind more rapidly than 
an oligarchy ora monarchy. The other assumption fs 
that democracy is government by the many, and free- 
dom is “ political power divided into small fragments,” 
This is specious, but false. Democracy is self-govern- 
ment; and freedom {is the transfer of power first from 
a center to localities, and then from the body governing 
to the individual. Thus democracy rests upon two 
assumptions : one, that the majority of men can be edu- 
cated to take care of themselves—they are not children, 
but men, in posse if not in esse ; the other, that the less 
they are governed and the more they can be safely left 
to govern themselves the better both for the State and 
the individual. No one has really begun to discuss 
popular government until he has grappled with these 
two fundamental propositions, 





Prejudiced Inquiries, Being the Backwoods Lectures for the 
year 1884. By E. J. Morris. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) The days of essays we had thought past. 
The newspaper and the magazine have taken the place 
once occupied by the ‘Spectator’? and the ‘“ Ram- 
bler.’”? It requires a certain audacity for one unknown 
to fame to invite the public to read his thoughts on a 
variety of subjects no one of which possesses any extra- 
ordinary interest in itself. Even Emerson’s essays had 
been made known in part by previous lectures. But 
except to a comparatively small coterle of friends Mr. Mor- 
ris is unknown, and to them not as an essay writer, but as 
a successful Welsh preacher and pastor. Nevertheless, his 
book will make an audience for itself. It is unique, not 
merely in style and spirit, but also in a certain method of 
perceiving truth. Humor has long since been said to lie in 
the sudden perception of incongruity. Now, all violations 
of the moral order involve incongruity. Mr. Morris per- 
ceives this, and brings it out in sucha manner that the 
moral incongruity becomes humorous. Let us take, for 
example, a sentence or twoin which he probes the “ servant 
question’? to the bottom. We quote from his essay, ‘ Is 
there any Help for the Rich?’ ‘‘The servants should 
be very capable, very refined, and austerely virtuous; 
and yet they must by no means be the superiors of their 
masters and mistresses ; that would upset all social pro- 
priety, They should be thankful for very small mercies, 





and they should be competent to render indispensable 
and exquisite services. They should be really fit for 
the highest positions, and perfectly contented with the 
lowest. Itis clear, from the nature of the case, that there 
must betrouble ; and there is trouble, widespread and sore.” 
We must not give the impression that this book is merely 
funny. Its humor lies in its insight, its moral and spirit- 
ual perception ; humor is its instrument. It is a book of 
common sense applied to problems that are treated often as 
mystical, or at least as of a kind to be treated on some other 
principles than those of common sense. It deals witha 
variety of ethical questions, brings to bear upon them the 
highest spiritual principles, but does so ina manner the 
reverse of ‘‘ preachy ;”’ it isa work at once readable and 
worth reading. 


The Labor Problem. Plain Questions and Practical Answers, 
Edited by William E. Barns. (New York: Harpers.) This 
is mainly a reprint of a series of papers on the Labor Prob- 
lem published originally in the ‘‘ Age of Steel,’? where they 
served a useful purpose. In book form they will be chiefly 
valuable as throwing a variety of lights from many sides on 
a difficult and complex problem, which will find its solution 
only through the aid of many minds. The most striking, and 
we are inclined to think the most valuable, contribution isa 
chapter by Fred. Woodrow ; valuable because it is a voice 
of labor. The New York ‘‘Sun”’ gives the following para- 
graph biography of this man, who has earned the title of 
“*the Samaritan of Labor,’’ and who appears to bring to 
the discussion of the problem a keen mind, a practical 
experience, and a benevolent spirit : 

“Woodrow, the son of a British private soldier, was bred a 

bookbinder ; but he has tried his hand at many minor trades in 
many countries, and he has been as glad to earn his daily bread 
and share it with another in the hard treadmill of unskilled as 
from the fitful profits of skilled labor. He has been a common 
sailor in the German Ocean, the Atlantio, the Levant, and the 
Caribbean. He came over to this country in the steerage, and 
passed a night upon a bench in Castle Garden —or, rather, he 
gave up his bench to two lorn Irish lassies who had no money 
and no friends. He has delved in the coal mines of Pennsylvania, 
he has swung the ax among the lumbermen of Canada, he has 
worked as a roustabout on Western railways, he has footed it 
across three States. He has always mavaged to support, besides 
himself, an aged mother, and he has lived upon the principle in 
all his commerce with his fellows that what was enough for two 
could be made to serve for three. He has seldom been able to 
see food ahead for many days, but he has always found time to 
help others and to set them !n the path of cheerful, self. respect- 
ful labor and a clean and kindly way of life. From his youth up 
he has been a writer of folk songs aud homely homilies, a ficld 
preacher, a camp lecturer, a stump advocate of practicable prog- 
ress and peaceable reform. His ‘Kit Tracts’ have gone round 
the world with the British marching regiments, and hundreds 
that have never heard his name have felt the moral beauty and 
serenity, and know a twinge of sorrow at the hardship, revealed 
in verses that he called ‘ The Break o’ Day’ and In his ‘ Ode to 
the Nazarine.’ Woodrow is, in brief, whet we have termed him, 
a wandering comforter of labor, a tramp evangelist.” 
We do not undertake to criticise here, or even to report, 
Mr. Woodrow’s views ; but only to report where the reader 
can find them, and to say of them that his style is incisive 
and his thoughts well worth attending to. 


Outlines of disthetics, Dictated Portions of the Lectures 
of Hermann Lotze. Translated and edited by George 
T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale College. (Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co.) We venture to say that those who 
have been perplexed by the questions, What is art? 
What is beauty? What is that in external objects 
which makes us feel that they are beautiful? will be still 
more confused by the answer Lotze gives. It is the same 
answer he gives to all the deep questioning of the human 
mind. Every object in the world, every substance, indeed 
the universe itself, all are self-conscious spirits. They 
may be glad like us, or suffer pain. Now, when a sunset 
or a statue, a poem or song, strikes us as beautiful, what 
lies at the basis of the beautiful impression is (to use Lotze’s 
own words) ‘‘ the pleasure which the objects themselves re- 
ceive from the happy construction of their forms.’’ Accord- 
ing to Lotze, these objects ‘‘ do not merely appear beautiful, 
in so far as they make on us a pleasing impression ; but we 
in the impression only share with them in their own beautt- 
fulefeeling of pleasare.’”’ In this, as in other fundamental 
points of wsthetics, Lotze attempts to define where the sub- 
ject matter will not admit of it. We cannot, therefore, agree 
with Professor Ladd when he says that the reader will find 
in the theoretical discussions of the ‘Outlines of sthetics” 
a certain vagueness and apparent unwillingness fo enter 
upon the task of attempting clear definitions. The second 
part of the Outlines contains many suggestive thoughts on 
music, architecture, the plasticart, painting, and the poetic 
art, but we discover here nothing peculiar to Lotze, except 
an occasional attempt to interpret the special forms of 
art according to his original theory of the essence of beaaty. 
The literary merits of Professor Ladd’s translation deserve 
especial notice. To translate philosophical German into 
clear and graceful English is a difficult and rare achieve- 
ment. 


Discussions of the Inter-Denominational Congress in the Interest 
of City Evangelization, held in Cincinnati December 7-11, 
1885. (Published by the Congress.) How this pamphlet 
may be obtained, of whom, or at what price, we do not 
know ; the pamphlet does not tell. We advise inquiring 
friends to address the Rev. Josiah Strong, of Cincinnati, 
Chairman of the Committee, for information. It is unfort- 
unate that a year has intervened between the Congress and 
this publication, in which time public interest has gone on 
to other gatherings; though the topic of City Evangeliza- 
tion is as important as ever. We reported at the time quite 
fully the proceedings of this Congress, and can only say 
here that the pamphlet is one of the most valuable which 
any “‘ Congress’ has produced, and deserves both a read- 
ing and a preservation for reference, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


— New volumes of the Riverside Pocket Series are Haw- 
thorne’s ‘“‘Snow Image’? and Faweett’s “Gentleman of 
Leisnre.’’ 

—‘‘Trene; or, The Road to Freedom,’”’ by Sada Bailey 
Fowler, has just been published by H. N. Fowler & Co., 
Ph‘ladelphia. 

—Thomas Whittaker sends us a new story by Mrs. 8. Cur- 
rier, ‘‘ Through the Wilderness,” and a volume of * Histor- 
ical Stories,” by Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 

—Hcughton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued a new edition 
of that very helpful and admirable collection of verse by 
Professor Child, ‘Poems of Religion, Sorrow, Comfort, 
Counsel, and Aspiration.” 

~The Scribners announce that the first number of 
‘*Scribner’s Magazine’’ will be issued on December 15, but 
that thereafter it will appear on the first of each month. 
The first edition will not be less than one hundred thousand 
copies. 

—Mr. Eugene L. Didier contributes to the “Literary 
World”’ of October 2 a pleasant sketch of John Esten Cooke, 
whose death at his country house in Clarke County, Virginia, 
on the 27th of last month, has been widely reported and 
lamented. 

—An annotated catalogue of the Harris Collection of 
American Poetry, now in the Brown University library, is 
being prepared. It will contain between four and five 
thousand titles, and will include brief biographical sketches 
of all the poets represented. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co. are first in the field with a very 
handsomely printed calendar of twelve detached cards, each 
card containing the days of the month and blank lines for 
engagements. A leather case, arranged to lie flat on the 
desk or to stand, contains the calendar. 

—To the excellent Riverside Literature Sertes, which 
already includesin cheap form, for school use, many master- 
pieces of American literature, will be added this year Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s ‘‘ Autobiography ’' and ‘“‘ Poor Richard’s 
Almanac,’’ Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales,” Longfellow’s 
‘*Golden Legends,” and Thorean’s ‘* Forest Trees.’’ 

—A most compact and serviceable edition of Shakespeare 
has recently been published by A. C. Armstrong & Co., New 
York. It is properly named the Pocket Edition, and con- 
tains Shakespeare’s dramatic works and poems, with a 
glossary and life by J. Talfourd Blair. The eight volumes, 
printed in clear nonpareil type, 32mo in size, are neatly 
bound and sold in a box for $3 75. 

—Among the new books on the announcement list of 
Frederick Warne & Co. are the ‘‘Shih Nameh’”’ (Epic of 
Kings) of Firdausi, translated from the Persian by James 
Atkinson, Esq. ; a new edition of Wordsworth’s Poems in 
the Albion Poets’ Series ; ‘‘ Health, Beauty, and the Toilet,’ 
being letters to ladies on the subjects indicated, by Anna 
Kingsford, M.D.; “‘The Wesley Birthday Book ;” * Abide 
in Me,” texts and poetical quotations for all the days of 
the year ; the ‘Land of Fire,’’ Captain Mayne Reid's last 
story, originally published in the ‘‘ St. Nicholas,’’ and sev- 
eral other books for boys and girls by popular and well- 
known writers. 

—Among the more important of the illustrated holiday 
and gift books of the season will be: From Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., a new edition of F. 0. C. Darley’s “ Twelve 
Outline Illustrations of Longfellow’s Evangeline ;’’ ‘ Old 
Lines in New Black and White,’’ twelve pictures from 
Holmes, Lowell, and Whittier’; ‘“‘The Book of the Tile 
Club,” a sumptuous quarto with about twenty-five photo- 
types from selected paintings of American artists, with 
many other pictures and a sketch of the Club; an ¢dition de 
luxe of a hundred copies of the last-named work will also be 
issued; the same publishers will issue eight poetic cal- 
endars, of which those with selections from Browning and 
Hawthorne will be new. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
“The Romances of Chivalry,” by John Ashton, with fifty 
illustrations in fac-simile, and ‘‘ The Land of Sleepy Hollow,’’ 
a folio series of photogravure representations of the prin- 
cipal scenes about the home of Irving, together with a re- 
print of the ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow’’ and *‘ Wolfert’s 
Roost.’? Harper & Brothers will put into book form Edwin 
A. Abbey’s illustrations of Goldsmith's ‘‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer” which have appeared in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine ;’’ 
another handsome holiday book to be brought out by the 
Harpers will be William Harailton Gibson’s *‘ Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds ;’ Margaret E. Sangster’s verses, ‘‘ Home 
Fairies and Heart Flowers,’’ will make a quarto handsomely 
illustrated by Frank French. Roberts Brothers willinclude 
in their list a translation by James Arnold of Goethe’s ver- 
sion of ‘‘ Reynard the Fox,’’ with sixty woodcuts and twelve 
etchings ; Helen Jackson’s ‘‘ Procession of Flowers in Colo- 
rado,” illustrated in watercolors by Alice H. Stewart ; 
Hamerton’s ‘* Unknown River,’’ with the author’s etchings ; 
Edwin Arnold’s “ India Revisited ;” ‘‘ Two Pilgrims’ Prog- 
ress,”’ by Joseph and E. R. Pennell; and P. G. Hamerton’s 
“‘ Imagination in Landscape Painting,” a folio with numer- 
ous illustrations. Ticknor & Co. will have Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,” illustrated by 
L. 8. Ibsen ; Lewis Wertheimer’s “* A Muramasa Blade,” a 
Japanese story illustrated by native artists; ‘‘ Persia and 
the Persians,’’ by the Hon. 8. G. W. Benjamin; and “Stories 
ot Art and Artists,’ by Clara Erskine Clement. White, 
Stokes & Allen will have ‘“‘ Choice Etchings by Prominent 
Artists,’ with letterpress by Ripley Hitchcock ; ‘‘ Notable 
Etchings by American Artists ;’’ and ‘Silver Thoughts of 
Great Minds,’’ by Louise 8. Houghton; the last will be 
bound in a new style of binding called ivorine. The J. B. 
Lippincott Co. will publish an art work called ‘The Book 
of American Figure Painters,” with forty photogravures. 
We have elsewhere mentioned Kenyon Cox’s illustrations 
to “ The Blessed Damozel,’’ to be published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co., but it should not be omitted from any list of holiday 
books, 
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Jnouirine Rrienps. 


LAny sudscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied wrth a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


Recently, in conversation with a friend who isan agnostic, I 
said to her: ‘If there is no God or fature state, why is it that all 
mankind, from time immemorial. have made a god of something 
to worship, and tried to please their deity so as to secure happl- 
ness in a future state?” She replied: “ That is because they 
were taught in childhood to worship something, but ‘tis now 
affirmed that a deaf mate whose mind has not in any way been 
wmfluenced will not think of these things at all.” Her reply to 
my questions somewhat troubles me. If what she says isa fact, 
does it not weaken that foundation—of the universal religious 
inatinct in man—we have se much rested our religious belief 
upon? My friend is a most interesting woman, and I should be 
so thankful for a word from you that might be the means of 
opening her eyes to the light. If ‘tis not infringing too much 
upon your valuable time, I would be grateful for a reply to ey 





* And it is said” is a poor basis for a denial of one of the 
fundamental! facts in human experience. The recognition 
of a God and the sentiment of worship is as universal in 
human history as the recognition and admiration of beauty 
in nature. It could not be tanght if there were not first some- 
thing in the mind to answer to it. Education is a drawing 
out, not a putting in, and the idea of a God could not be 
wrought out in human minds if there were not in human 
consciousness a recognition of this verity on which the 
teacher can work and to which he can appeal. 





The active partisans of the ‘third party" movement in the 
temperance cause claim, as a parallel {llustration for their 
course and the result almed to be accomplished. “the Free- 
Soil movement,” which, from small beginnings, filled the land 
and succeeded in driving slavery out of it. Is the comparison a 
fairone? Wherein do the two movements differ so far as poltt- 
teal action is concerned? Orshould you consider them the same 
in principle? G. 

We think there is a parallel between the twoepochs. Th 
Abolitionists did do good service, as the Third Party Prohi- 
bitionists are now doing good service, by awakering public 
conscience to a terrible wrong. But the abolition of the 
wrong we expect to see accomplished in the one case, a3 it 
was in the other, by those who are working by practical 
methods and within the necessary limitation of political 
action for immediate and practical results. 





At the church where I attend, and have attended the last two 
years (Congregational). the pastor seldom mentions Christ, and 
never as a Saviour, but only as our pattern, and never speaks of his 
birth, death, or resurrection in hissermons. Is that common now 
with Congregational! ministers, or is it unusual, and does it indi- 
cate doubt in the pastor in regard to the belief or doctrines hel 
by orthodox believers? Ww. 

A minister who seldom mentions Christ, and then only as 
an example or as a teacher, never mentions that which is 
the essential and fundamental truth of the Gospel ; namely, 
that a divine Saviour has come into the world to save sin- 
ners by his sacrifice and death. 





I wish your opinion on one mode of so-called baptism, one 
which I think has never been referred to in your columns; 
namely : The minister dipping the ends of his fingers in the bap- 
tismal bowl or font, and them placing them on the forehead of 
the person to be baptized, be it infant oradult. As this mode 
is largely practiced in the West (perhaps is in the East), I ask, 
Is it baptism? It is neither sprinkling, pouring, nor immersion. 
To the looker-on, and sometimes to the applicant, it seems but 
a poor representation of the two former modes. Yea, more, it 
seems but a farce. OBSERVER. 

In our judgment the value of baptism depends upon the 
spirit with which it is administered and received, not upon 
the particular form used. The method to which you refer 
is probably regarded as equivalent to sprinkling. 

Can you inform your readers how It is possible to improve the 
condition of the wage-earners in this country as long as all the 
ports of our country are open to receive the millions of foreign 
laborers and mechanics to compete with those already here? 
Dear Union, will you please tell us what you would doif you 
were the autocrat of this great nation? G. H. 8. 

If we were the autocrat of this great nation, we would 
have the labor question in all its aspects fully, fairly, and 
in a kimdly spirit discussed, until out of the discussion 
more light should break than we are prepared to throw on 
the subject today. We can only say, generally, that, in 
our judgment, the wage system, as the system on which 
industry is to be built, and as involving the doctrine that 
one set of men should own the tools of industry, and that 
another set of men should use them, fs full of anomalies 
and productive of injustice, which nothing less than an 
overthrow of the system, and a substitution of co-eperative 
methods of various forms and types, can correct. 


I have a Sunday-school class of girls fifteen, sixteen, and 
seventeen years of age; for the most part, their educational 
advantages have been very limited, as they are already out of 
school and at work for themselves. I would like to help them 
this winter to a little knowledge of English literature in some 
very simple way that would not require much study on their 
part. If you could suggest to me some method or book, simple, 
yet comprehensive enough for my purpose, I shall be very grate- 
ful, as I have already been many times for helpful words from 
your pen. 

Dover, N. H. 

We think there is no better way than for you to form a 
Cc. L. 8. C. Address, for information, Chautauqua Circle, 
Plainfield, N. J. The next best thing is for you to get 
Stopford Brooke’s “Primer of English Literature,” and 
make @ course of study to suit your own class and your own 
ideas. 
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Will you kindly give me, through the columns of The Christian 
Union, the names of some interesting books on music? Not 
instruction books alone, but some in narrative form. By doing 
80 you will greatly oblige E. A. R. 

Sawn Francisco, Cal. 

The following books answer your description: ‘‘ My 
Musical Memories,’’ by H. R. Haweis (Funk & Wagnalls); 
**Music and Morals,’’ by H. R. Haweis (Harper & Bros.) ; 
**Recent Music and Musicians,’’ by Ignatz Moscheles 
(Henry Holt & Co.); “History of the Pianoforte,” by 
John C. Fillmore (Chicago: Townsend MacCoun); ** Wag- 
ner’s Art Theories,’”?’ by Edward L. Burlingame (Henry 
Holt & Co.); ‘‘Life of Schumann,” by Von Wasielwski 
(Oliver Ditson & Co.); ‘ Autobiography and Musical 
Grotesques,”’ by Hector Berlioz (Henry Holt & Co.); 
‘Music Study in Germany,” by Amy Gay; ‘ Mozart,” 
by Herbert Rau, translated by E. R. Sill (Oliver Ditson 
& Co.); ‘* Blographies of Musicians,’’ a series published 
by A. C. McClarg & Co., Chicago. 


Can any of your readers who are interested in numismatics 
tell me whether any special value is attached to colonial coins 
of copper of the issue of 1778? Or, if not, could they give the 
name of some numismatist who could give the information * 

M.S. W. 


The Scott Company, New York Hotel, Broadway, New 
York, would be able to tell you. 


M. E. A. 8.—The twelve great pictures of the world, as given 
by a teacherin the Normal Art School in Boston, are: 1. The 
Last Judgment, by Michael Angelo; 2. The Last Supper, Da 
Vinci; 3 Communion of St. Jerome, Domenichino ; 4. Descent 
from the Cross, Rubens ; 5. The same, Volterra; 6. The Immac- 
ulate Conception, Murillo ; 7. The Nativity, Correggio ; 8. Sistine 
Madonna, Raphael; 9. The Transfiguration, Raphael; 10. As- 
sumption of the Virgin, Titian; 11. Aurora, Guido Reni; 12 
Beatrice Cenci, Guido Reni. M. LB. 





What can be done to cure a boy of eleven years of a habit of 
stammering!’ The habit is thought to be inherited, though not 
from a relative whom the child has ever known. 


The best possible thing to do is to consult a physician of 
high standing who has made the subject of throat and voice 
troubles a specialty. 

Where can I obtain information in regard to the origin, meth- 


ods of work, and present success of the McAll mission in France? 

Bruueric a, Mass. F. A. W. 

Address the American McAll Association, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or the Rev. Leander P. Chamberlain, pastor Classon 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Will you please tell me by letter where I can get reliable infor- 
mation on the subject of cremation ; that fe, places in the United 
States where this process is conducted with success ? 

N. H. 8. 


Write to the Secretary of the United States Cremation 
Company, Limited, 140 Nassau Street, New York City. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


Hereafter, Darmstadt, Germany, will be a poor place 
for the patent medicine man. By a municipal law just 
passed, all such medicines will be analyzed, and the in- 
gredients of which they are composed will be made 
public. 

The present cost of operating the railroads of the 
country with steam power ifs, in round numbers, 
$502,000,000 per annum; but to carry on the same 
amount of work with men and horses would cost the 
country $11,308 500,000. 


A chemist says that a cigar contains acetic, formic, 
butyric, and proprionic acids, prussic acid, creosote, car- 
bolic acid, ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, pyridine, 
viridine, picoline, and rubidine, to say nothing of the 
cabbagine and burdockic acid. 


George W. Cable, the novelist, was born left-handed, 
but has learned to use his right, and so is ambidextrous. 
He writes with either hand, usually making the first 
draught of a novel with his left hand and copying it 
for the printer with his right hand. 


A religious enthusiast of Los Angeles, Cal., thought 
he heard a voice commanding him to sell what he had 
and give tothe poor. So he sent $1,000 each to two 
benevolent societies of the place, leaving his family des- 
titute. The money was most sensibly sent to the donor’s 
wife and children. 

“Robbing Peterto Pay Paul.”—The origin of this 
expression is as follows: In 1540 the abbey-church of 
St. Peter, Westminster, was adyanced to the dignity of 
a cathedral by letters patent ; but ten years later it was 
joined to the diocese of London again, and many of its 
estates appropriated to the repairs of S‘. Paul's 
cathedral. 

It is estimated that the matter ejected in the recent 
volcanic eruption in New Zealand amounts to 5,000,- 
000,000 cubic yards, weighing 6,000,000,000 tons—not 
quite a cubic mile, but it would take more than the 
national debt of England to excavate it. It would take 
a good workman 1,000,000 years to shovel it into carts, 
but it was all done in four hours ! 


The Rev. Dr. Lorimer, the well-known Baptist clergy- 
man, tells this story on himself: ‘‘ When in London a 
few weeks ago I visited the fish market and asked the 
name of a peculiarly ugly fish that lay on the counter. 
‘We call them Baptists,’ replied the dealer. ‘ Baptists |’ 
I rejoined; ‘why Baptists ? ‘Because,’ he answered, 
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‘they go tothe bad soon after they come out of the 
water.’”’—[Harper’s Weekly. 


I am going over to England next year to {ntroduce 
popcorn among the unfortunate natives. They are 
entirely unacquainted with the luxury. I intend to ship 
5 000 bushels in the spring. It has always been supposed 
that corn wouldn’t pop if it got damp, and to try how a 
sea voyage would affect it, I sent a barrel over to London 
and wrote the consignees to send it back. It popped 
nicely.—[Popcorn Man in St. Louis Globe. 


The American Ornithological Union is making a 
vigorous effort to puta stop to the wanton slaughter of 
song birds in this country. Recently a committee of 
the Union met in New York and draughted a law, which 
is to be presented to the different State Legislatures for 
action, forbidding the killing of wild birds except Eng- 
lish sparrows and game birds. The Jaw is formed on 
that recently passed by the New York Legislature. 


Commenting on the fact that the London newadealers 
carefully provide on sale every Saturday copies of the 
religious newspapers, the New York ‘‘ Herald” says it 
is a well-knewn fact that it is almost impossible to 
obtain a copy of a local religious paper in New York 
City except at the headquarters of the denominations or 
at the publishers’, and the ‘‘ Herald” asks, Why does 
not some enterprising dealer open a religious depart- 
ment on his news-stand ? 














The native community throughout Bengal has been 
greatly excited lately by the discovery that extensive 
adulteration {s carried on in the manufacture of ghee, or 
clarified butter, an article in dafly use in every native 
household. The intensity of the popular feeling on the 
subject is accounted for by the fact that the adulteration 
is effected either with beef and mutton fat, the eating of 
which is a deadly sin {n the eyes of the Hindus, or with 
lard, which the Mohammedans consider unclean food. 


Measurements have shown the thickness of the human 
hair to vary from the two hundred and fiftieth to the 
six hundredth part of aninch. The silk worm’s thread 
is one five thousandth of an inch thick, and the spider's 
web only one thirty-thousandth. Blonde hair is the 
finest, and red the coarsest. Taking four heads of hatr 
of equal weight, a patient German physiologist found 
the red one to contain about 90,000 hairs; the black, 
103,000 ; the brown, 109,000. and the blonde, 140,000. 


A curfous story comes from China to the effect that 
in Chun-Khing the massacre of native Christians and 
the destruction of their churches and property was due 
entirely to the popular indignation aroused by the Cath- 
olic Bishop, who, the Methodists say, persistently used 
yellow tiles in the construction of his new cathedral, in 
spite of repeated warnings that it was dangerous to do 
80, because it outraged native faith by making common 
use of a color venerated as sacred and reserved exclu- 
sively for the use of the Emperor. 





A curious ceremony has, says the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” 
lately been affording amusement to 50,000 Parisians col- 
lected in the Jardin d’Acclimitation. The Cingalese 
troupe now exhibiting there have just had their numbers 
augmented by the birth of a boy, whose baptism was 
celebrated on Thursday with ful! Buddhist rites. In the 
morning the proceedings were opened by a visit of 
two bonzes, or priests, to the cradle, where, according to 
precedent, they drew the child’s horoscope. They de- 
cided that he would reach a great old age, and have 
many children. In the afternoon was the most pictur- 
esque part of the performance. The women ata given 
signa) walked out of their huts chanting a wild refrain, 
and carried a bag containing a sacred tooth of Sakya 
Muni to where the infant lay on'the grass. They there 
scattered flowers over it, while the men took up the song. 
The child has received, besides the name of {ts father, 
the additional one of Parts. 





Not long since, says the ‘‘Critic’s” ‘“ Lounger,” a 
gentleman with a roll of manuscripts under his arm 
called upon the editor of a well-known magazine, and 
sald that be would Ifke to contribute to {tscclumns, He 
said that he had looked over the various articles pub- 
lished in the , and found many which he could 
have written as easily as not. ‘‘ For instance,” sald he. 
In an off-hand way, ‘‘there’s ‘The Lady and the Tiger ;’ 
that's the sort of thing I can do!” Another gentleman 
called upon the same editor, told him he was a clergy- 
man with a country parish, and that writing sermons 
and visiting his flock did not occupy all his time. In- 
deed, he had quite a good deal of leisure—more leisure, 
in fact, than money; and {if he could turn this time to 
pecuniary account he would very much I{ke it. For 
want of something better to say, the editor inquired, 
*‘ What sort of writing do you mean ?” “ Oh, I’m not 
particular,” he replied ; ‘either original or copying !” 
The “ Critic’s ” stories recall a tradition in this office of 
& young man who, several years ago, applied for an edi- 
torial position, and on being asked what he thought he 
could do, replied, ‘‘ Oh, I think I could write them short 
things on the first page ””—the Outlook ! 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Henry Neill. lately of Westfield, N. J , has 
accepted a call to the Presbyterian church of 


Highland Park, near Chicago, Ill. 


—Moses T. Runnels, for over twentv years 
pastor of the church at Sanbornton, N. H., has 


resigned, and will go to Fast Jaffrey. 


—David E. Jones, of Roxbury, Conn., has 


resigned. 


—C. W. Mallory, of Housatonic, Mass., bas 
resigned, and accepted a call to Charlotte, Mich. 
—Samuel Warner was ordained in Dundee, 


Mich., October 12, 


—W. H. Hubbard, of the Second Church of 
Holyoke, Mass, has received a call from the 


First Presbyterian Church of Auburn, N. Y. 


—Myron P. Dudley has received a call from 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


—George F. Waters, of the Presbyterian church 


at Howell, Mich., has received a call to the Con 
gregational church at Hancock. 


—W. C. Calland recently resigned his charge 
in St. Louls to acoept a professorship at Drury 


College, Missouri. 


—Lyman E. Hood, of Cambridge, England, has 
received a call to the Pilgrim Church, Knoxville, 


Tenn, 


—James L. Hill, of Lynn, Mass., has received 


a call to the Mystic Parish of Medford. 


—William Sanbrook was recently ordained fn 


Lovell, Me. 


—D. D. Kid, of Tyler, Minn., accepts a call to 


Princeton. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


—S. R. Hickey, of the Throop Avenue Church 


Brooklyn, has withdrawn from the church on 
account of doctrinal views antagonistic to those 


held by the Presbytery. 


—A. J. Wolff, D.D., of Paris, Ml., has accepted 


a call from the church at Alton. 


—John Stuart, of Princeton, Ind., has accepted 


a ca!l to Spencer. 


—L. C. Rutter was installed as pastor of the 


church at North Bergen, N. Y., on September 28 


—George A. McKinlay, of Sumner, W. T., has 


accepted a call to the church in Eugene City. 
Ore. 


—John Weston was lately installed in Elmira, 


1. 


—B.T. Johnson has accepted a call to Woods. 


town, N. J. 
BAPTIST. 


—O. H. Holberg was recently installed as 


pastor of the church in Sag Harbor, L. I. 
—C. C. Pierce, of Lincoln, Neb., has resigned 


—Mr. Oakley, lately of the church in Port 


Jefferson, N. Y., has received a call to Athens. 


—D. 8. Dodd was lately ordained in Bethle- 


hem, Ohio. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—John P. Peters, Ph.D. (Episcopal), has been 
elected as Professor of Hebrew in the University 


of Pennsy)vania. 


—Henry W. Spalding, D.D., of Grace Church, 
Jersey City, N. J., has received a call from 


Jamesburg, Wis. 


—Francis A. Gray was installed as pastor of 
the Universalist church at Arlington, Mass., on 


October 3. 


—B. F. McDaniel, of the Barton Square Church 
of Salem, Mass. (Unitarian), has received a call 


to the church in San Diego, Cal. 


—H. C. Doughal was installed as pastor of the 


Unitarian church at Rockland, Mass , on Octo 
ber 6. 


—W.H. Ballagh, of the Asbury Park (N. J) 
Reformed church, has accepted a call to the 


church at Lodi. 


—J. C. Vandedenter was installed pastor of 
the First Reformed Church at Nyack, N. Y., on 


October 6. 
—James H. Van Buren (Episcopal) of New- 
buryport, Mass. has been called to Christ 


Church, Norwich, Conn. 








A BAKED BIBLE. 

There is a Bible in Lucas County, 
Ohio, which was preserved by being 
baked in a loaf of bread. It now belongs 
to a Mr. Schebolt, who is a native of 
Bohemia, in Austria. This baked Bible 
was formerly the property of his grand- 
mother, who was'a faithful Protestant 
Christian. During one of the seasons 
when the Roman Catholics were perse- 
cuting the Protestants in that country, a 
law was passed that every Bible in the 
hands of the people should be given up 
to the priesis, that it might be burfi, 
Then those who loved their Bibles had to 
contrive different plans in order to try 
and save the precious Book. When the 
priests came round to search the house, 
it happened to be baking day. Mrs. 
Schebolt—the grandmother of the pres- 
ent owner of this Bible—had a large 
family. She had just prepared a great 
batch of dough, when she heard that the 
priests were coming ; she took her pre- 
cious Bible, wrapped it carefully up, and 
put it in the center of a huge mass or 
dough, which was to fill her largest bread 
ln, and stowed it away in the oven and 
baked it. The priests came and svarcued 
the house carefully through, but ihbey did 
not find the Bible. When the search was 
over, and the danger passed, the Bible 
was taken out of the loaf, and found unin- 
jured.—[ Exchange. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


FRANOES HODGSON BURNETT. 


Illustrated by R. B. Birch. $2. 


No story for children bas appeared for years 
which has attracted at once, and to the same 
degree, the admiration and praise of readers, 
young andold One of the chiefly notable things 
about the tale is that the little American boy 
numbers among his friends almost as many 
grown people aschildren. Both will be certain 
to welcome the story most heartily in this hand- 
some book form. 

There never was a sweeter. more beautiful 
story than “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.”—[{Brook- 
lyn Union. 

The charming idealistic serial of ‘‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” by Mrs Burnett, is undoubtedly 
the most notable child’s story of the year, and 
in each chapter develops the influence of the 
pure, sweet little lord among his retainers with 
clear beauty.—[Boston Journal. 


It is very hard to have such a story dealt out 
to one by instaliments of a chapter or two ata 
time In the illustrations the spirit of the story 
has been caught and reproduced .—{ The Church- 
man. 

There is something in the way in which Mrs. 
Burnett writes of children, or rather in the way 
in which her children speak, that appeals irre 
sistibly to the heart.—[N. Y. Star. 


CHRONICLE OF THE COACH. 


Ilfracombe. 
° JR. 








1 vol., 8vo. 


Charing 
Cross to 
By Joun DENNISON CHAMPLIN, 
Illustrated by Edward L. Chichester. 
lvol.,12mo. $2. 


Mr. Champlin has written a breezy story of a 
ride through England on a coach-and-four. He 
visited, with bis party, some of the most famous 
and most interesting towns and literary land 
marks in Devonshire and old England. The 
narrative of this unique journey, it goes without 
saying, is always bright und entertaining. The 
illustrations by Mr. Chichester are extremely 
clever, and add much to the charm of the book. 


THE IVORY KING. the Elephant and its 


Allies. By CHARLES FREDERICK HonpER. 1 
vol., smal! 8vo, iilustrated. $2. 


Prof. Holder’s new book is a companion vol- 
ume to his ** Marvels of Animal Life,’’ published 
last year. The elephant certainly stands pre- 
eminent in the animal kingdom as the most 
interesting in its character and habits, and Prof. 
Holder has mace the most of an especially fas- 
cinating subject. 


-} HANS BRINKER ; Or, The Silver Skates. 


A Story of Life in Holland. By Mary Mapgs 
Doves. Beautifully illustrated. 1 vol, 
square 12mo. $1.50. 


A new edition of Mrs. Dodge’s ever popular 
book, published with all the iliustratious of the 
one holiday edition, at one-half the former 
price. 


A Popular “yes! | of 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





“The demand for these Russian stories has but 
just fairly begun ; but it ts a literary movement more 
widespread, more intense, than anything this coun- 
try has wrobably seen within the last quarter of a 
century.”—{Boston TRAVELLER. 


Crime and Punishment. 


By Fropor M. DosTOYEVSKY. 12mo. $1.50. 

“The readers of Turgenieff and of Tolstoi must 
now add Dostoyevsky to their list if they wish to 
understand the reasons for the papermedy of the 
Russians tn modern fiction.—(W. b. Howells, in 
Harper's Monthly for September. 
“There are three Rus*fan povelists who, though 
with one exception they are little known out of their 
own country, stand head and shoulders above must 
of their contempraries. In the opinion of some 
not indifferent critics, they are superior to all other 
novelists of this generation. Two of them. Dostoy- 
evsky aud Turgenteff. died not long ago; the third, 
Lyof Tolstoi, still lives. The one with the most 
marked individuality of character, probably the 
most highly gifted, was unquestionably Feodor 
Dostoyevsky.”—(The Spectator. 


Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers, 


By Lypia Hoyt Farmer. Lives of Agamemnon, 
Julius Cesar, Charliemaune, Frederick the Great, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Robert Bruce, Napoleon, 
and other heroes of historic fame. Fully illus- 
trated with portraits and numerous engravings, 
12mo, $1.50. 


The Christmas Country and Other Fairy 
Tales, 


Translated from the Danish and German by 
Mary J.SaFForD. With new and original illus- 
trations by CHas. CoPELAND. 12mo, $1.50. 
Not a collection of the old and familiar stories 
which have done duty for the last half-century, but 
an entirely new selection, tr-nsiaved from the out 
nal authors, charmingly illustrated ana buund io 
elegant style for Holiday Gifts. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL&CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





Rev. Dr. Hitchcock’s New Hymn and 
Tune Book, entitled 


“CARMINA SANCTORUM,” 


Is regarded the best Book for Public Worship in our 
#vangelical Churches. lease send for a copy for 
examination. Yerms for introduction are most 
favorable. 


A. 8. BARNES & 00.,, Publishers, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 


NEZERA. 


A Tale of Ancient Rome. 
BY 


JOHN W. GRAHAM. 
(Macmillan’s Dollar Novels.) 
12mo, $1. 


Works on Anthropology. 


STUDIES IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Comprising a reprint of ‘ Primitive Marriage, 
an Inquiry into the Origin of the Form of 
Capture in Marriage Ceremonies."" By the 
late John Ferguson McLennan. A new edi- 
tion. &vo, $4. 


By the same author, recently published. 


THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY, Edited 
and completed by Donald McLennan. Svo, $4. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIACE IN EARLY 
ARABIA, By W. Robertson Smith, M.A., 
LL.D. 12mo, $2.50. 

It is enough to say that no student of early 
history can afford to be without “ Kinship in 

Early Arabia.”—[Nature. 


NATURE—ANTHROPOLOGY., The oper- 
ing address by Sir George Campbell before the 
British Association, Section 2, Anthropology, 
in which he touches on the subject of man- 
culture, is contained in ** Nature,” Sept. 9. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Price, 15 cents; annual subscription, $1.75. 


The English Illustrated Magazine 


for OCTOBER, the first number of a new volume, 
CONTAINS: 

The opening chapters of a new serial story by 
B. L. Farjeon, entitled A SECRET INHERIT- 
ANCE ; CAMBRIDGE, by Oscar Browning, illus- 
trated ; MOTHER TO BABE, a poem, by George 
Meredith; THE SPECTATOR’S RETURN TO 
TOWN, with illustrations, by Hugh Thomson; 
SOME LESS KNOWN TOWNS OF SOUTHERN 
GAUL, by E. A. Freeman, with illustrations ; 
ONLY NATURE, a story, by Katherine Cooper; 
and THE VOYAGE OF THE “ PELICAN,” by 
Mowbray Morris. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


FOR PRESENTS IN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
BEAUTY OF THE KING SERIES. 


Scripture Texts for One Month. [lustrated with 
four varieties of flowers in colors. 


His Covenant. Paper, 10 cents. 

His Good Promises. Paper, 10 cents. 

His Loving Kindness. Paper, 10 cents. 

His Testimonies. Paper, 10 cents. 

Superior to Cards. Please examine them at your 
Bookstore. 





*,* Sent by matl, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
Publishers, 
31 West 23d St., New York. 


. 

Unchangeable Black Stockings, 
- The Robinson dye can be 
washed like white hose. 
Never fade,nor grow rusty. 
pot stain nor crock ekin 
Ladies’ Lisle 
} and Wotton Hose, %) cents 
to $1.50 per pair. Children’s 
SO cents to $1. Sent by 


mail. Cotton and Lisle 
Boas dyed for 25 cents per 
pair, 






~~ Bow, PECK « CO., 


7 way. 
Bet. 2ith and 22st Sts., 
New York City. 


MACMILLAN & C0°S 


Choice New Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


FULL STATUE OF A MAN (THE), A 
Life Story. By Jcrman Wartn. The char- 
acters are drawn with marked power and in 
dividuality, the incidents are striking, and the 
language forceful and original. It is a book 
to hold the attention from beginning to end. 
12mo, $1.25, 

NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 75 cents. 


The most practical, sensible, and to-the-point 


book which has been written for girls within 
the last cfifty years—a godsend to the “ Helen 
Harknesses * of our great cities, and small towns 


as well. That this kindly effort has already 
reached young women is evident from advertise- 
ments already appearing in the ** Wanted ” col- 
umns of the Boston dailies 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS! By 

ANNIE H. Ryper. $1. 

A sertes of uncommon talks on common topics 
giving girls fresh views of their studies, duties. 
amusements, friends, and their future. Mag- 
netic in style, but thoroughly sensibie in all its 
conclusions and counsels. 


LAST EVENING WITH ALLSTON. 
And other Papers. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By E.izasrta P. Peapopy. 


The variety of subjects treated by Miss Pea 
body shows her power and versatility, and her 
many friends will be very glad to have these pa 
pers in book form. 


THE MODERN JEW: HIS PRESENT 


AND FUTURE. By Anna L. Dawes. 

iémo, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25cents. 

The real dramatic tragedy which invests the 
hist: ry of the Jews as a ation is apt to be lost 
sight of in the prosaic details of their every-day 
life Miss Dawes treats the subject in a fasei 


nating manner. 


All books sent postpaid on r 


éi, it of price. 


D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 
“CHORISTER BOYS,” an 
F. M. Splegle. 


“THE WELCOME STEP.” 


by Jennie Brownscombe; 
“Watching and Walting.” 


original etching by 


After a painting 
a@ companion to 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to be 
obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of ‘*Klackner’s Publications” 


are 
protected by Copyright. 

Send for pamphlet on “Proofs and 
Prints.”’ 


C. KLACKNER, 


17 East 17th Street, New York. 


SURE TO PLEASE! 


STERLING ANTHEMS. 


A new collection of more than 100 choice an 
thems, selected from the most popular compositions 
of over 50 different authors. 


Anthems for Every Occasion of 
Public Worship. 
Beautiful Type, Convenient Shape 
Well Gotten Up. 

Ought to be in kvery Choir in the Land. 
Only 60 cts. pereouy by Msil 
Sent by Express for #6.00 per Dozen. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 


Chicago House, §%1 Randolph #t, 


Dies PROVIDENCE, and HEAVENAND 
HELL, From the Latinof Emanuel Sweden 
borg. 397 and 416 pages. two wonderful books for 
thoughiful persons to read. Sent postage free for 15 
cts. each. Address Wm. H. Alden, Agt., cor. of 
Chestnut and 22d Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Rooks and Cards, 
Approved by al! Evangeli 
@urp ron CaTaLocux. 





| Denominations 





T, NELSON & SONS, 42 BleackerS$+,, N.Y 





Board,’ showing the 
Simpson, Crawford 


PRIESTLEY'S GAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Goods, for both costumes and wraps, of 
extra quality, the Real India Cloth uniting the Camel-Hair effect with the grace- 
ful folds of Indian draperies ; andthe new Silk-Warp Diagonals and Serges, 
the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, and equally suitable 
in and out of mourning. None genuine unless rolled on a yellow ‘ Varnished 
n of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 

They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
City by Lord & Fn Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., 
Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., and others. 

















111 William Street, New York. 





aN. 


Sa a di ent 
5 trial. including the 
O'S STEEL * iii. 
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ae PEWS cents. Ask for Card No. 13, 
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Sole Agents. 753 B’way, N.Y, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The dramatic season of 1886-87 is now thoroughly 
fnaugurated, and there is now but a short time to walt 
for the initial performance of the musical season. For 
this it is needless to say there are a great many persons 
waiting with eagerness and anticipations of much 
pleasure, for a glance at the schemes of the various 
musical organizations which have thus far made known 
their plans shows an unusual list of novelties of great 
interest. 

The first musical gun of the season will be sounded 
October 26 by Mr. Thomas at his popular concerts, con- 
cerning which announcement is at Jast definitely made. 
The series will consist of elght concerts on Tuesday 
evenings, beginning on October 26, and eight matinées 
on Thursday afternoons, beginning on October 28 All 
the concerts will take place in the Metropo!lftan Opera- 
House. 

“Mr. Thomas’s intentions conceralng the character 
of his programmes sre not set forth in the prospectus, 
but can be read in the schemes of the first four enter- 
tainments, which are appended to the offictal announce- 
ment. They promise a larger and more interesting list 
of novelties than was offered last season. Thus in the 
first concert will be heard a new ‘ Heroic March’ by 
Massenet, and an orchestral scene entitled ‘ The Forest 
of Arden,’ by the English composer Henry Gadsby. In 
the programme of the first matinés is a tarantelle by 
César Cul, and a composition for string orchestra en- 
titled ‘Ls Vierge,’ by Massenet. On November 2 will 
be heard a ‘Slavic March,’ by Tschaikowsky, and the 
*Pantomimes’ of Ludwig Schytte, orchestrated by 
Muller-Berghaus. On November 4 Raff’s ‘ Festival 
March ’ (Op. 139) and Sullivan’s ‘In Memorlam’ over 
ture will have their first performances under Mr. 
Thomas's d!rection.”’ 

The dates of the evening concerts are fixed as fol- 
lows : October 26, November 2, February 22 March 1, 
8, 15, 22, and 29 : of the matinées : October 28, Novem- 
ber 4, February 24, and March 3, 10, 17, 24, and 31. 

The Philharmonic Society will begin its season on the 
night of November 13, and the outlines of programmes 
for the season, as given in the recently issued prospec- 
tus, show an array of musical novelties and talent that 
will delight the heart of the music lover. 

The concerts, six in number, will be given in the 
Metropolitan Opera-House on the Saturday evenings of 
November 13, December 4, January 14, February 19, 
March 19, and April 9, with public rehearsals on the 
preceding Friday afternoons. Up to the present time 
engagements have heen made with Miss Lillf Lehmann, 
Miss Emma Juchb, Rafael Joseffy, and William Ludwig. 
The following are among the novelties announced for 
the season : at the first concert Miss Juch and Mr. Lud- 
wig will be heard in scenes from Rubinetein’s ‘‘ Nero,” 
and the orchestra will play Anton Bruckner’s new sym 
phony (No. 7) in E major, for which Mr. Thomas has 
had extra wind instruments made in Europe. At the 
second concert Miss Lehmann will sing in the finale 
from Wagner's ‘‘Gotterdiimmerung,” and a new sym- 
phony by Tschaikowsky, after Byron’s ‘‘ Manfred,” will 
be played. At the third concert the novelty will be 
Brahms's symphony in E minor (No. 4); and at the fourth 
a new symphony by Saint-Saens, still in manuscript. 
At the fifth concert, although Rubinstein’s dramatic 
symphony ie announced, an entirely new work by that 
composer wil] be played for the first time, if the score 
is received in time. At the sixth and last concert there 
will be played a new symphony by an Italian composer, 
Alberto Franchetti, and Raff’s adaptation of Bach’s 
chaconne, which Raff has dedicated to the New York 
Philharmonic Society. 





The Symphony Soclety give: the dates for its s{x con- 
certs at the Metropolitan Opera-Hcuse as follows: No 
vember 6, December 11, January 8. February 12, March 
12, and April 16. For the three Oratorio Society con. 
certs: November 18, December 30, and March 3. At 
the first two concerts the works will be ‘‘ Israel in 
Egypt” and ‘‘ The Messiah.” 

The directors of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 
have notified the public of their plans for the approach- 
ing seasons. Taere will be six concerts. with the usual 
public rehearsal preceding, on October 30, December 18, 
January 22, February 12, March 12, and April 2. At 
the second concert Liszt’s ‘‘ Legend of St. Elizabeth” 
will be performed in memory of the dead composer, and 
at the fifth the chorus of the society will again partici 
pate in Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” It is hoped to 
secure the services of Lilli Lehmann for one of the con- 
certs. 


In addition to the forecast given in the preceding 
paragraphs, there is another musical undertaking on 
foot which will add greatly to the success of the Beason. 
Messrs. Obiokering & Sons snnounce six evening and 
three afternoon eonceris durtaug the coming season, under 





the direction of Mr. F. Van der Stucken, at Chickering 
Hall. The programmes of the evening or ‘‘ symphonic 
concerts” will contain a careful selection of important 
works by classical and modern composers. The compo- 
sitions which will be produced at the afternoon concerts, 
or ‘symphonic matinées,” have been selected with a 
view of affording the youthful dilettanti an opportunity 
of cultivating their musical taste, but are also expected to 
prove equally attractive tothe general public. The orches- 
tra will number fifty of the best available instrumental- 
ists, and the services of several distinguished soloists have 
been secured. The members of Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
Choral Society will lend their assistance at three of the 
evening concerts, on which occasions works for soll, 
chorus, and orchestra will be produced ; among these, 
Hector Berlioz’s ‘‘Trcjans in Carthage,” and Benolt’s 
‘“*Ohildren’s Oratorio,” which will be performed for the 
first time in the United States. The first symphonic 
concert will be given on Thursday, November 4, and 
the first matinée on Friday, November 19. This ts the 
first serles of orchestral concerts given at Chickering 
Hall since the concerts of the late Gotthold Carlberg. 

One noticeable fact in connection with these various 
announcements {s the general movement in the direction 
of the new Metropolitan Opera-House. The Symphony 
Society had already mado its change last year, while the 
Philharmonic still retained {ts familiar quarters at the 
Academy. But now general move to the new house 
is noticed, and, with the one exception of the Chickering 
concerts, all of the important serles will be given at the 
home of German opera. 











DISCIPLINE IN EDUCATION. 


HE rejection of all authority has never been as 
absolute or consistent as it was when first formu- 
lated for modern ears. Rousseau set himself to devise 
a scheme of education from which obedience should be 
utterly excluded, with a confidence which his followers 
could never quite rival. lt was not harshness or injus- 
tice only that he wished to prevent, but the claim of one 
being to the submission of another. He sought to make 
education an attempt to develop the reason and the will 
side by side, and to leave no scope for any demand on 
the last which the first did not justify and explain. He 
did not, of course, deny that in many respects grown-up 
people are the best judges of what is best for children 
(though he believed that this was less true than is gen- 
erally supposed), but he thought it possible and highly 
desirable for parents, if they did their duty from the 
beginning, to make their child pursue his welfare of his 
own accord. Let Nature, he always urges, be the dis- 
ciplinarian. Let all punishment come from her, let the 
advantages and disadvantages of all action be seen as she 
shows it. He did not exclude from the scope of Nature 
the natural influence of actions on others than the agent ; 
he supposed that coercion should be used occasionally, 
and he thought that the great advantage of strength 
which grown-up people have over children might result 
{n making this always as gentle as it was decisive. Ifa 
boy persists in doing mischief, he may be shut up till 
somebody suggests to him the material for a little treaty ; 
he will break no more windows, and you will unbolt 
the door—a proposal which you are to hall with admira- 
tion as one of great ingenuity, and to act on with per- 
fect trust. But you are never to show displeasure ; you 
are to punish as Nature punishes, and to resent the 
child’s sins in no other way than by showing him how 
they will affect the actions of ordinary mankind. 

This view—on the one hand, the culminating reac- 
tion from med!val asceticism ; on the other hand, the 
stir of awakening sclence, conscious of a mighty future, 
and already preparing, unknown to its prophet, to de- 
throne theology—was uttered by Rousseau with all the 
resonance of genius, and we naturally regard it under 
the form it recelved from him. But when we come to 
detail, it seems to us that his want of maniiness and 
simplicity prevented him from doting justice to his own 
ideal. You would never more doubt his wisdom than 
when you were trying to carry out his injunctions liter- 
ally. For instance, according to him all command is 
to be replaced by a kind of symbolic teaching, in which 
consequences are artificially exhibited to the child’s 
mind, and the substance of command Is conveyed as 
(rresistible advice. Instead of telling your children not 
to pick frult in a strange garden, you are to get upa 
little drama with a market-gardener, who is to rush 
upon you with well-acted ferocity when you and they 
are eating his strawberries, and to perform with you a 
lively duet, in which the progress of society shall be 
made clear to the wondering little audience, so that the 
advantages of personal property may dawn on their 
mental vision just as it did on those who first originated 
(t. Any inconvenient question by which the play shall 
be interrupted or afterward criticised—any wonder, for 
instance, how you have come to the vast age of pater- 





aity without knowing that poor men do not like people 


to come and eat their frult without paying for it—must 
be answered, we presume, with a direct falsehond ; and 
we should think much cleverness must be expen ‘ied ip 
devising oxe or two beforehand. 

B oth our gain and our loss in the change are shown 
forth with striking distinctness in the case of a country- 
man of our own, whose conscious influence was piven 
wholly to the new ideal, while his life seems to us an 
eloquent, though not indisputable, tglbute to the old. 
There {s a certain bygone flavor about the teaching of 
John Stuart Mill; he seems to the mind of our day more 
obsolete than Rousseau does. In some degree, this may 
be a phase through which all fame must pass, a mere 
result of the established balance between a new impulse 
and the general mind oftheday. Wesuspect, however, 
that this is not the whole explanation of the change. 
John Mill stood just outside of the circle of ideas which 
most influence the mind of the hour, and we may, while 
their predominance lasts, underrate his permanent in- 
fluence, but when the hour has passed we do not think 
that he will take the place which seemed likely to be 
lis at one thme. However, {t remains true that he has 
for a time been almost the lawgiver of Eaglish political 
and philosophical thought ; and we have often wondered 
that his review of his early life, which involves so in- 
structive a comment on his own influence, has not more 
impressed the general mind. Probably no one ever 
judged his own education more wisely; he speaks 
neith:r as a panegyrist nor as a victim, but as nearly as 
possible as one man might speak of that training which 
formed the character of another. It is with a very 
gentle expression of regret that he refers to the effect on 
himecif of what was evidently a harsh and depressing 
rule, not really mitigated by his father’s theoretic alm at 
taking the child into partnership in his education. He 
was evidently aware that this severity bad told injurious. 
ly on his own nature, and we fancy that much of his 
political feeling was tinged by the consciousness left in 
his mind of the depressing influences exerted by the fear 
of a superior. 

But, at the same time, we must accept the whole evi- 
dence of our witness. James Mil) inspired fesr and 
checked confidence, as well as achieving a marvel of 
instruction. ‘‘He must,” says his son, ‘‘have been 
constantly feeling that fear of him was drying up his 
children’s affection at {ts source” It is a grievous sum- 
mary of the influence of a father. We may hope that 
gentler men will learn to be as firm as he must have 
been, and we must be certain that his work was accom- 
plished by his firmness and hindered by his harshness. 
But imperfect human beings, alming at firmness, will 
always be liable to an excess of severity. We shall never 
have angels to carry out our theories of education ; and, 
though we may hope that people are slways a little less 
unlike angels to thelr own children than to any other 
persons, it is quite as important a fact that they can give 
them more pain than they can give other persons The 
ill judged severity of the parents who most unmixedly 
and di-interestedly desire their child’s good gives more 
pain than any other mere mistake cando. And if the 
parents feel severity right, they are in danger of causing 
this pain fo proportion to their goodness ; for it is when 
they are most blameless that it most painful to them. 
selves. Dean Stanley mentions somewhere a dying man 
who, when told that he was going where the wicked 
would cease from troubling, replied that what he wanted 
was to go where the good would cease from troubling. 
We cannot too often remind ourselves that on this side 
of the grave it is far easier to secure the first immunity 
than the last.—{ London Spectator. 








Tue Homan Famity.—The human family living to 
day on carth consists of about 1,450,000,000 individuals ; 
not less, probably more. These are distributed over the 
earth’s surface so that now thcre is no considerable part 
where man {s not found. In Asia, where he was first plant- 
ed, there are now approx!mately about 800,000,000, dense- 
ly crowded ; on an average 120 to the square mile. In 
Europe there are 350,000,000, averaging 100 to the syuare 
mile—not so crowded, but everywhere dense and at all 
points overpopulated. In Africa there are 210 000 000. 
In America, North and South, there are 110,000,000, 
relatively thinly scattered and recent. In the islands, 
large and small, probably 10 000,000 Theextremes of 
the white and black are as five to three ; the remaining 
700 000 000 intermediate brown and tawny. Of the race, 
500,000 000 are well clothed, that is, wear garments of 
some kind to cover their nakedness; 700,000 000 are 
sem!-clothed, covering inferior parts of the body: 250.- 
000 000 are practically naked. Of the race, 500 000 000 
live in houses partly furnished with the appointments of 
elvilization ; 800 000 000 in huts or caves with no fur 
nishing ; 260 000 000 have nothing that can be called 8 
home, are barbarous and savage. The range is from the 
topmost round—the Anglo-Saxon civilization, which is 
the highest known—down to naked savagery. The por- 
tion of the race lying below the line of human condition 
is at the very least three-fifths of the whole, or 900,000,- 





| 000.—|Philadelphis Record, 
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INCREASE IN BALDNESS. 


To a person who has a moderately well 
supplied pocketbook and a thoughtful 
turn of mind there can be no more frultful 
theme for meditation than to go into our 
large halls, theaters, churches, and other 
places of public resort, and, securing a 
seat in the gallery or in the rear part of 
the room, look at the heads of the au 
dience, for no other purpose than to as 
certain by actual count how many show 
signs of baldnes3. Unless the experimenter 
has been in the habit of counting for thfs 
object, he will be surprised to learn that 
in most of the Eastern cities fully thirty 
per cent. of the men over thirty years of 
age show unmistakable signs of baldness, 
while nearly twenty per cent. have spots 
on thelr heads that are not only bald, but 
actually polished with the gloss that {s 
supposed to belong to extreme old age 
alone. Ihave been in the majority of the 
churches and theaters in all the large 
Eastern cities, as we!l as in Chicago, 
St. Louis, and other places of the West, 
and have verified my assertion by actual 
count. From my observation I find that 
bald-headed men are most plentiful in 
New York and Boston. After these com> 
Philadelphia, Washington, and the West- 
ern towns. I say ‘‘ men” for two reasons : 
1. Becaus2 women usually wear their hats 
or bonnets on such occasions, thus cover 
ing their crowns. 2 In case their bats 
are removed, the hair is combed up £0 as 
to cover any possible bald spot, or else 
there is an artificlal ‘ switch” to hide the 
defects of nature. So, without tndulging 
in any speculations regarding what may 
be, I will confioe myself to what {s to be 
seen. 

Here are & faw observations taken fo 
Boston. Trinity Church: 243 men; 71 
actually bald, 46 Indications of baldness. 
King’s Chapel : 86 men ; 88 actually bald, 
14 indications of baldness. Hollis Street 


Theater, orchestra at performance of the 

** Mikado :’ 63 men ; 27 actually bald, 10 

indications, Boston Theater—Judic : 126 

men; 51 actually bald, 43 indications.— 
Virgil G. Eaton, in Popular Science 
onthly for October. 








AFFECTATION. 


The scheme of Delsarte, like many 
another philosophic system, ignores alike 
the sportive tendency in nature and the 
imperious and self-contained spirit of 
genius, It loses the individual in the 
mass. The harmony and expression of 
dramatic action cannot be taught by any 
system built up by the patient observation 
of dry facts, and it {s absolutely inaccu- 
rate to style the mute and often more ex- 
pressive portion of an actor's interpreta- 
tion a ‘‘ universal language,” communt- 
cable to all by the gifted elocutioniat. 
The pantomime or gesture employed by 
distressed tourists or bewildered travelers 
is the only form of ‘‘ unfversal language” 
that may be safd to exfst, and this comes 
naturally to the children of men, and needs 
no professors of the art. The well-known 
story that tells how Cooke, the actor, once 
experimented on an unsusceptible individ- 
ual by expressing the whole gamut of hu- 
man emotion, and how his facial skill was 
misread, demolishes the Delsartian theory. 
The most that elocutionists can effect is to 
correct errors and to mitigate defects ; they | | 
do not possess the secret key to a royal 
road of ultimate success. They are noth- 
ing, or worse than nothing, if they profess 
to be more than trainers of awkward 
youth, and only in this limited sense are 
their efforts likely to prove of educational 
value, Genius will ever be superior to 
theories of the schools. Great orators and 
actors are not bound by the petty dogmas 
of elocutionary drill ; it is their prerogative 
to laugh at first principles and to defy the 
Delsartian professor. Tradition, it is true, 
has exercised considerable influence on the 
stage, and in all the more prominent | vertising. 
Shakespearean parts a certain amount of 
business has become stereotyped, but this 
is something very far removed from the | ioonuen 
results that would follow if nature and art 
succumbed to the reign of the tlustrious 
Delesrte, [Saturday Review. 





NEW PUBLICAT IONS. 
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A ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY. 


Robert Grant’s latest novel ($1.50) is generally said 
to suggest and surpass his ‘Confessions of a 
Frivolous Girl.” “Firm, streng, bright, amus- 
ing.”—N. Y. Home Journal. “In his very best 








manner. The best thing he has done.”—N. Y. 
Com. Adv. “The best that he has written.”— 
N.Y. Sun. 


A MOONLIGHT BOY. 


E, W. Howe's new novel (with portrait of author 
$1.50) is a marvelous romance of Western char 
acter, preferred by many critica to the same au 
thor’s “The Story of a Country Town.” “Rich 
humor—very fascinating—rare charm.”—Chrte 
tian Union. “ There may be discerned a certain 
parallel between Howe and Tourguénieff—fas 
cinating simplicity—a genuinely good novel.”— 
N.Y. Tribune. “ The realistic writer of America, 
the Zola without vulgarity.”--Church Union. 


GENIUS IN SUNSHINE AND 
SHADOW 


(1 50) is an admirable book by Maturin M. Ballou, 
whose recent treasury of quotations, “ Edg? 
Tools of Speech,” has met with such great suc 
cess. The Traveller calls it “ one of those rare 
and delightful books—refreshing and 
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EDGE-TOOLS OF SPEECH. 

By M. M. Ballou. *vo. Gilt top. $3.60. An ency 
clopedia of excerpts, the brightest sayings of 
the wise and famous. Invaluable for debating 
societies and writers. <A treasure for small 
libraries. 


THE PELERKIN PAPERS. 
Lucretia P. Hale’s intmitable and amusing stories of 
Agamemnon, Solomon John and the lady from 
Philadelphia, bave just been brought out ina 
handsome new quarto edition, on fine calen 
dered paper, aud crowded with quaint pictures, 


($1.50.) 
CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS 
And Stories of the Saints, by Clara Erskine Clement 
and Katherine E. Conway, isa large and richly 
illustrated handbook, which has been highly 
indorsed by eminent prelates. 


S ld by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on receip: 
of price by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


Now Ready: 


30,000---First Edition---30,000 
JO’S BOYS; 
A SEQUEL TO “LITTLE MEN,” 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT, author of * Little 
Women.”’ With a new portrait of the author. 
Uniform with “ Little Women,” “ An Old Fash 
foned Giri,” * Little Men,” ‘ Eight Cousins,” 
* Rose tn Bloom,” ‘‘ Under the Lilacs,” “ Jaok 
and Jill,’ ‘* Hospital Sketches,” of which more 
than 500,000 volumes haye been sold. Price, 
$1.50 ; to be had everywhere. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


ACME BANJO METHOD. 


By N. P. B. CURTISS. Price, $1.25. 


Mr. Curtiss, whose Guitar Method has aon been 
& standard, does real service to the lovers good 
music at home by this thoroughly good and enter- 
taining instructor. No less than 75 diagrams illus. 
trate the positions of the fingers. Simple explana- 
tionsand very sweet vocal and instrumental music 
fill a book which fs destined to make the elegant 
modern BanJo still more appreciated and popular, 


THE ROYAL SINGER 


Holds the field against all comers as the chief book 
for singing classes in 1886-7. Good music, sacred 
and secular. —— instructions. L. 0. Emer- 
son. 60 cents, $6 per dozen, 


Song Greeting (60 cents) for High Schools; Song 
Bells (50 cents). or Song Reader (Book L., 50 ‘cents, 
Book II., & cents) for Common Schools, and Gems 
for Little Singers (30 cents, $8 _ dozen) form a 
complete set for music teaching in schools. 


SONGS OF PROMISE, 


8% cents) Tenney and Hoffman, is the newest book 
for Sunday Schools. Superior collection. 


In press and nearly ready—Anthems of Praise, 


PIANO CLASSICS 


($1.00) is & great favorite with good pianists. 








BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Careful Parents, who want a safe Magazine for Young Folks, 
will find that the most entertaining, most sensible 
and helpful, the widest in range, as well 
as the cheapest, is 


WIDE AWAKE. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The success which has attended our offers of WIDE AWAKE to Clubs at reduced prices 
has been so great that we have decided to give the former WHOLESALE price to everybody. 

From thie date. subscriptions to WIDE AWAKE for 1887 will be received at the net price 
of only $2 40 

The magazine will be somewhat enlarged, and improved inevery particular—only an euor- 
mous Increase in circulation making possible the wholesale reduction in price which Is an- 
nounced above. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 
1887. 


ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 
Of Serial Stories and Series of Articles. Send for Full Prospectus. 


THE STORY OF KEEDON BLUFFS. By Caanies Eosert CkapDock. A dramatic serial of boy 
life in the Great Smokies. Illustrations by E. H. Garrett 


ROMULUS AND REWUS. By CHaRLes REMINGTON TALBOT. This story ig not a tale of ancient 
Rome ; instead, it is modern high comedy. Fall of mirthful surprises. Lllustrations by F. T. Merrill. 


MONTEZUMA’S GOLD MINES. By FRED A. OBER, author of “The Silver City.” This serial of 
romantic sdventure is based on Mr. Ober’s own search for the lost gold mines of Montezuma. Ifus 
trations by Hy. Sandham 

THE SKCRETS AT ROSELADIES. By Maky Hanrwe_t CaTHERWOOD, author of “ Rocky Fork”’ 
and * Old Caravan Days.” Illustrations by W. A. Rogers. 

HOWLING WOLF AND His TRICK PONY. By Mrs. Lizziz W. Cuampyey. 
adventures of a bright little Indian boy. [llustrations by H. F, Farny. 

BIRD-TALK. By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY. For some time Mrs. Whitney has been making a study of 
our wild birds and their individual song expression ; and from that study comes now a delicious group 
of poems, each descriptive of a bird and its haunts, and each including a metrical rendering of that 
bird’s song, based on the true vowel sounds in the notes of its melody. 

A surprising array of n otable single number articles, new features, and specialities will be detailed in 
the Full Proepectus. A group of Longfellow articles, including two by the poet’s brother. Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow; “A Pretty Scarecrow,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and another Christmas story 
by Mise Jewett; a singularstory by Maurice Thompsen, author of the “ Witchery of Archery;” a ** Lend- 
a-Hand” group by Mrs. James T. Fields. Margaret Sidney, Kate Gannett Weils, and others; 
‘* Hans Christian Andersen at Home,” and other articles by Jessie Benton Fremont; “ Washington and 
bis Playmates,” by Wm. F. Carnes; a group of school articles—some educational extremes; six re- 
merkable series (12 installments each) in the C. Y. F. R. U, readings, including an exciting and practical 
business boys’ serial story. by Selden R, Hopkins, Commercial Counsel ; the superbly Ulustrated articles 
will Include * Child Life in London,” by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell, author and artist ; ** Concord: Its 
Highwayeand Byways,” by Margaret Sidney; fascinating scientific articles’by Grant Allen, the 
brilliant English author; some beautifully illustrated “little classics” of English prose literature, etc., 
etc. SPECIMEN COPY, 10 CENTS. 


IN WAR TIMES AT LA ROSE BLANCHE. By Mrs. M.E. W. Davis. Twelve stories, written by 
&@ prominent New Orleans lady, the wife of a Confederate Cavalry officer. They relate the a iventures 
of great Southern sugar-plantation household, whose men were in the army from the beginning to 
the end of the Civil War. Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 

BALLADS ABOUT OLD-TIME AUTHORS. By Harnizt Prescorr 8PorrorD, In twelve picturesque 
ballads Mrs. Spofford will relate some tender stories from the lives of the masters of the earlier English 
literature—that one of “ Goldsmith’s Whistle,” and that one of Johnson dolng penance In Uttoxeter 
Mar ket, and of Milton, and of Lamb and his sister—and many another beautiful Literary story with 
which young people ought to be made familiar. These ballads will be richly and authentically illus 
trated by Edmund H. Garrett. 


FAMOUS PETS. By ELtanor Lewis. A series of papers which hava been in preparation at home and 
abroad for several years, comprising among their treasures rich contributions of facts, anecdotes, 
descriptions, engravings, and photographs from many noted people who have owned interesting pets. 

** FAIRY FOLK ALL.” By Louise IuoGen Guinry. Twelve papers. Researches in fairy-land, giving 
the natural history of brownies and bogies, of fays and elves, of necks, nixtes, snd puckwudflea, of 
kelpies and kobolds—in short, of all the known races of “ the little vanisning folk,” with accounts of 
their dress, haunts, habits, manners, customs, and usages. Full of delicious anecdote and legend, and 
with bewitching pictures. 

A NEW DEPARTMENT of great tuterest and value will be opened in the December (Coristmas) 
number. It will have the co operation of many of the leading authors In the country. Particulars tn 
the Full Prospectus. 


The Best Ilustrated Magazines in the World To-day for Boys and Girls and 
for Babies. 


BABY LAND never falls to carry delight to the Babies and rest to the Mammas, with Its large, beautiful 
pictures, its merry stories and jingles, in large type, op heavy paper. Only 50 cents a year. 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, witb its seventy-five full-page pictures a year, and numberless 
smaller, and its delightful stories and poems, is most admirable for the youngest readers in homes 
and schools. @1 a year. 

THE PANSY, edited by the famous author of the “ Pansy Books,” 1s equally charming and suitable for 
week day and Sundav reading. Always containsa serial by “Pansy” herself. @f a year. The 
volume begins with November. NOW is the time to subscribe. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FRHDH. 


rhe hairbreadth 








Bouwnd volumes of ali the magazines for previous years can be suppiled, also thousands of beautiful 
illustrated books, in colors and in black and white—for little folks, boys and girls,and the family. 
Catalogue Free. 

Send fos specimen copies of the magazines, circulars, catalogues of books, eto., to the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & 00,, 32 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A BULGARIAN LETTER. 


The situation of Bulgaria as at present seen by out- 
siders appears to be somewhat different from that as seen 
by those living in the country. Some three weeks ago I 
visited Sophia, and spent a short time in the National 
Assembly the day before it adjourned. 1 saw there the 
representatives of North and South (Eastern Roumelfa 
is yet the legal name) Bulgaria sitting in the same 
Assembly, obeying the same laws, voting on the same 
questions, in deed and in fact one Assembly—one. If 
any one had any doubts as to its having a good claim to 
be called an assembly of “‘law-makers ”—1. ¢., a8 good a 
claim as our own House of Representatives has in Amer- 
ica—I could have told them of a regular trial by sheer 
bodily force of ope part of the Assembly as against the 
other, to gain its will In that way, when less peaceable 
means (voting) had fatled, and also that, the majority 
standing firm, the discontents gave way and were at 
peace once inore, 

Now, while I write, the commission for the revision 
of the organic statute is in session at Sophia. But what 
can it do save to talk over and agree to what has been 
done, and get over it as best it may ? If not in name, in 
fact the union is accomplished; it is complete. To 
undertake to turn back the wheels now in motion would 
be to create a disturbance of no small magnitude. Chaos 
would be the quick result. Indeed, it cannot be done 
save by a force, and a force large enough to overcome 
all the people—the mass of the people. The army is for 
the Prince ; they will do anything for him. Who won- 
ders ? How can this affair be settled ? That there are dis- 
contents here and there {s certain ; that Russa pays them 
a regular salary is about as certain—pays them to talk 
for her. But these men are not gaining in the respect and 
esteem of their fellow-countrymen ; the reverse is quite 
true, Two of these pro-Rusefan agitators I well know. 
They are men with the giftof gab. Both of them have 
been nominal Protestants. One of the two has been a 
jack-at all-trades, and good at none save the getting 
possession of funds, which he has spent in a way agree- 
able only to one man. He has failed so often and so 
shamelessly that no one can be found to lend him 
now, His ofly tongue helped him to get elected as one 
of the representatives of fhe Assembly. He is a fit sub- 
ject of hire by Russia. When he can no longer impose 
on people, then he will sink out of sight’and find his 
true level. 

The railroad is being pushed vigorously. It really 
looks as if it would be completed by next November up 
to Vakerel, the extent of Eastern Roumella. The part 
remaining will be done before many months, unless war 
breaks out. 

We here can see but one reason for the latter : faflure of 
Bulgaria to do as Russia wants her to do. Russian agents 
are undermining King Milan in Servia ; and now Russia 
is posing as the friend and patron and protector of the 
Bulgarians in Macedonia by insisting that the derats of 
the Bulgarian Bishops for Ochrida and Uscup be given 
them ; this when she is against the exarchate root and 
branch. How much patience is needed to bear with 
such a versatile power—a power 80 ready to approve or 
disapprove, as suits her present plans, all, everything, 
to gain one’s own end and aim—all for Russia ! 

May the good Providence that has watched over and 
protected Bulgaria when so many have been against her 
be pleased to continue his watch and care for centuries 
tocome. Yours in Christian bonds, W. E. Locks, 

PHILIPPoPoLis, Eastern Roumelia. 


THE MAN OF BRONZE. 


He stands upon a pedestal of granite, in front of the 
fine Lutheran Church, at the junction of Vermont 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street. In his hands he holds a 
Bible, and his eyes seem to search the heavens as he 
gazes earnestly upward. 

The folds of hisample gown hide his robust figure. 
There are stern integrity and fixed purpose in face and 
attitude. 

The whole statue is indicative and suggestive of a 
firmness that cannot be shaken. I recall the early effort 
after knowledge, the patient overcoming of all obstacles, 
the rapid progress, the deep religious faith, the dedi- 
cation of himself to the holy ministry, the penances and 
prayers and self-condemnattons, the bold fight against 
superstition and error, the withstanding Papal assump- 
tions, and the brave propagation of the truth despite 
persecution and danger: and I say to myself, Martin 





‘Imither was a man of bronze. 


And yet what tenderness dwelt in that breast, and 


‘revealed itself to the gentle Catharine von Bora and the 


little children who came to prattle at his knees ! 
The biographers of the great reformer represent him as 
combining the characteristics of strength and sweetness. 
I ljke to stroll up the beautiful Massachusetts Avenue 
that leads to the church where the Lutherans worship, 
and T always loiter a while near the majestic figure that 
stants unmoved upon its rocky base through cloud and 





sunshine, through heat and cold, through wind and 
storm. Whata lesson of solid patience and endurance ! 
Then there is the sublime trust in heaven taught by the 
holding fast the Word of God, and by the intense up- 
ward gaze and calm expression. The church is a 
memorial. It is built of red sandstone, and gives better 
promise than the interior fulfills. I was disappointed at 
the severe barrenness inside, and felt, by a glad con- 
trast, the outer blessedness and cheer. It must be very 
different in time of service, when crowds of God-serving 
people make its walls to resound with prayer and praise. 
I will take such an occasfon to visit it again ; but Iam 
never weary of the surroundings of that temple of the 
Lord. Such beautiful and lofty mansions, with 
luxuriant shrubbery and vines and flowers ! such green- 
ness and fragrance! such broad streets, with trees 
lining them on each side, and, prominently in view, 
‘Thomas's Circle,” with the Major-general on his horse 
in the attitude of observing the field of battle, a marked 
contrast to the man of peace, who seems absorbed in the 
contemplation of the eternal rest ! 

And yet Martin Luther was 4 valiant soldier in the 
important combat of truth with error, and his air is not 
wholly unmartial, so that really it is not a misnomer to 
say, a8 I have done, ‘‘ A Man of Bronze.” 

F. BuRGE GRISWOLD 

Wasnineton, D. C. 

PRAYER-MEETING ‘‘FETICHES.” 
Dear Christian Union: 

The writer of this has had an experience of various 
kinds of prayer-meeting ‘‘ fetiches.” A former pastor 
was accustomed to octupy more than half—sometimes 
three-quarters—of the hour allotted for the meeting 
with a long prayer, the reading of a long chapter in the 
Bible, accompanied by a long running commentary, and, 
lastly, a lengthy apology for taking up so much time! 
As might be expected, the meeting died a lingering death 
of ‘“‘edification.” Another pastor was of the opinion 
that to make the prayer-meeting, to any extent, an 
‘‘experience meeting” would tend to foster an emo- 
tional piety, in which he had little confidence. Hence, 
in the brief prayer and the few pointed remarks with 
which he opened the meeting, he never spoke of himself, 
never opened his heart or gave us more than the merest 
glimpse of that interior life whose outcome was a char- 
acter of rare saintliness. Naturally, the few brethren 
who took part jn the exercises followed his lead ina 
strictly ‘‘edifying” strain. This prayer-meeting did 
not die like the other, for a few of us were able to find 
in it both mental stimvlus and spiritual food ; but it 
certainly did not meet the wants of the majority, and 
there were none of us who did not feel in it a sense of 
repression. 

Butin later years I have had an experience of an- 
other kind of ‘‘fetich” which has made me cry out 
sometimes, in anguish of spirit, for a little more “ edifi- 
cation.” It is the ‘‘ testimony ” fetich, where the breth 
ren and sisters are exhorted to “‘ witness for Christ ” with 
such urgency as to convey the impression that whoever 
shirks this duty denies his Lord and Master as shame- 
fully as Peter did when he cursed and swore he never 
knew him. The thumbscrews are put on the young 
Christian, and he is made to feel that he must ‘‘ stand 
up for Jesus’”—a phrase which often seems to mean 
little more to him than to get up on his trembling legs 
in meeting, and ‘‘ testify” that ‘‘ he is not ashamed of 
Jesus,” and that he wants his Christian friends to pray 
for him that he may be found fafthful. Far be it from 
me to criticise the performance ; I object only when h!s 
first faltering utterance has hardened, as I have seen It, 
into a little set speech which he is ready to repeat, 
psrrot-like, on every occasion. Many of the older 
brethren, too, have their little speeches, which, with few 
additions or variations, they have recited regularly ever 
since they began their Christian career. 

Oh, yes! it is a lively meeting ; no ‘awful pause” 
for a little reflection, or silent lifting of the heart to 
God ; every one ‘‘takes up his cross ;” the time is all 
occupied, and the brethren go away satisfied, feeling 
that they have done their duty and had a good meeting. 

By all means, let the young Christian be encouraged 
to take some part in the prayer-meeting ; but do not put 
any such pressure upon him as may serve to exalt in 
his mind Jip testimony above life testimony, and tempt 
him into vain repetitions which can only be a hinder- 
ance to true spiritual progress. A. 





A REPLY. 
Editors of The Christian Union: 

In a recent issue I notice the reply of Mr. R. 
M. Dudley to my brief paragraph concerning Elder 
T. P. Dudley. Atadistance in time of forty-two years, 
and in space of a thousand miies, it is of course impos- 
sible to summon witnesses to the substantial truth of por- 
tions of a sermon heard so long since, if there should 
chance to be any such living and in possession of their 
memory and other faculties. I must, however, repeat 
that the words I have quoted were in substance those 





which I heard Elder Dudley utter, in his own meeting- 
house, near Georgetown, in January or February, 1845. 
I was at that time engaged in the practice of my pro- 
fession in Georgetown, and a member of the Baptist 
Church there, at that time under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Howard Malcom, D.D., then President of George- 
town College. There must be, I think, some persons 
still living in that vicinity who know that Elder Dudley 
did, at that time, hold those views, and that, holding 
them, he was not the man to dissemble his belfefs. The 
fact that Mr. R. M. Dudley or his friends never heard 
him preach that sermon is, permit me to remind him, 
no evidence that he did not preach it. It may be that 
his views on that subject had changed in later life; if 
they had, he was certainly too manly, frank, and honor- 
able not to say so. 

I wish to deny, most emphatically, my desire to cart- 
cature any of Elder Dudley’s views, or to inflict the 
slightest stain upon his character. I esteemed both him 
and his distinguished brother, Dr. Banjamin W. Dudley, 
far too highly to do anything of the sort. My only in- 
tention was to show the stern and inexorable logic which 
was compelling him to conclusions from which his ten 
der heart shrank. This was certainly no reproach to 
him, and could not be considered so. Though but 
slightly acquainted with him, I can cheerfully bea 
testimony to the spotless integrity of his life and the 
gentality of his disposition. Whatever his views on this 
subject, he was a man to be loved. In relation to the 
graveyard allusion, it is barely possible that he may have 
used the word kin, instead of ‘‘ little ones ;” but my un 
derstanding, as well as that of my companions (all of 
whom are now dead), was that he referred to his own 
children. B. 

NEw YorK City. 








BAD MANNERS IN POLITICS. 


HE comparative decency of English and American 
political manners {s thus discussed by Mr. George 
William Curtie in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine” : 


‘“‘It is generally thought that American public mannes 
of this kind are worse than those of any other country. 
But in fact they are undoubtedly the best. Whenever the 
members of the President’s Cabinet or the more important 
eaders of a party speak during a canvass, the speeches 
are full of serious criticism and humorons chaff, but there 
is seldom in such speeches such blackguardism as ap- 
peared in the corresponding English speeches during the 
late campaign. It is, indeed, a distinctive part of an 
American canvass that the Blue newspapers should from 
time to time as the canvass advances publish astounding 
disclosures from ‘the record’ of the Baff candidate, and 
the Buff organs do not fail to retort in due season. It is 
very seldom, however, that a person is nominated for a 
high office in this country whose character can be drawn 
jastly into question, and when such is the fact the candi- 
date is generally defeated. But if judgment were to be 
pronounced according to the reciprocal accusations of the 
Blue and the Buff, every candidate deserves the peniten- 
tiary, if not the gallows, and by the side of such offenders 
Benedict Arnold aud Judas [scariot are haloed saints. 

‘*Bat this is Pickwickian politics. It is the stage thunder 
of the party press, and its bolts are harmless. It is very 
different from the intense personal feeling of the tone of 
the late English speeches. All the newspapers in the land 
might roar bargain and corruption at Henry Clay, and he 
would not answer. But when John Randolph hissed out 
his sneer of the pact of the Paritan and tho Biackleg, 
Mr. Clay challenged him. In the month of a party leader 
the sneer, unheeded in a thousand newspapers, became a 
sting. We are not saying that in the papers it is point- 
less, but only that it has come to be regarded as irre- 
sponsible insult—one of the expected properties of press 
combats in an election. If it be true, it will be perceived 
by the public, who will act accordingly. But the pre- 
sumption is against it. The great press explosion of the 
Chinese letter against Garfield failed of its effect largely 
because of the habit of just such explosions at the critical 
moment, and the general public impression that they are 
movements of a sham fight—mere powder without ball. 

‘The mistake of vituperators like Lord Randolph Church- 
ill is that they forget how much sharper is the clear edge 
of tratn than truth dulled by rhetorical extravagance. It 
is not worth while to gild gold nor to paint the lily. True 
invective requires great imagination. But to cover a man 
with epithets is not to assail him with invective. When 
Wendell Phillips said of a famous advocate that thieves 
before stealing inquired of his health, the wit and the 
seorn pierced like a stiletto. But te assert that Mr. 
Giadstone’s course is ‘insanity traflicking in treason, con- 
doning crime, exalting disloyalty, abasing loyalty, and a 
monstrous mixture of imbecility, extravagance, and polit- 
ical hysterics,’ and to assert that ‘the united and concen- 
trated genius of Bedlam and Coneyhatch would strive in 
vain to produce a more striking tissue of absurdities than 
those gravely recommended by senile vanity to a people 
renowned for common sense,’ is not to sting or wound 
or deride ; it is merely to insult. It is only what Jeames 
Yellowplush might call, with admiration, * bad langwidge.’ 
It is the forcible-feeble ribaldry which does not even irri- 
tate its subject or its subject’s friends.”’ 








Insure equality, not by leveling the few, but by elevat- 
lng the many, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The September earnings of the railways 
are confirmatory of the great improve- 
ments that have taken place in the 
finances of curcarrying companies. Some 
of these exhibits are phenomenal, showing 
an unprecedented prosperity, and 
demonstrating beyond question the vast 
expansion of our natural resources in 
development and culture. Perhaps no 
better illustration of this growth is availa- 
ble in the exhibition of business by rail- 
ways than the September returns of tbe 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road. It 
must be remembered that this road has 
during recent years had to contend with 
new conditions of competition. It has 
been paralleled by a number of other 
roads on {ts most important lines, and its 
original territory shared by the North- 
western, the St. Paul, and the Rock 
Island ; yet it has built new feeders, anc 
extended its branches as well as its main 
line by @ very conservative yet progress- 
ive policy of expansion, until it covers 
a wide range of new territory. Its year's 
reports amply justify these new ventures, 
aud generously repay the capital that has 
been put in it, and now we find that for 
this last month, September, the net earn 
ings of the Quincy supplement the large 
increase of July and August with an in- 
crease, partly estimated, of about $800,- 
000, the gross increase being a round 
million. 

The St. Paul road exhibits for the last 
week of September an increase of $81,- 
000 over the same week of 1885; the 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western, 
$27,000, which is nesrly sixty per cent.; 
Canadian Pacific, $22,000; St. Louls & 
San Francisco, $18,000 ; Northern Pacific, 
for the month of September, $237,000 ; 
Louisville & Nashville, for the fourth 
week, $30,000; Wabash, fcr the same 
time, $31,000; Norfolk & Western, for 
the month, $54,000 ; Union Pacific, for 
the month of August, $267,000; Min- 
neapolis & Manitoba, for September, 
$83,000; and the Mexican Central, for 
the fourth week, $34,000. These are 
simply specimens of a wide range of in- 
creasing railway earnings, and the result 
of a)l this surprising elasticity in the carry- 
ing trade is extremely beneficial, so that 
roads that were struggling through bank- 
ruptcy, or, in an almost hopeless way, to 
keep out of it, find that their actual earn- 
inys and prospects bid fair to give them 
good solid ground for credit ; while other 
roads that had suspended dividends are 
placed in a financial position to resume 
them. There is reason to know that many 
of the former class find that their bonded 
indebtedness is being absorbed in the 
markets, and held as exceptionally favor- 
able speculative investments. The old 
confidence that vanished, with the depres- 
sion of 1882 to 1885, in such proportions, 
has reappeared, and, with good reason, is 
quietly asserting itself. Markets are 
widening, and, as a consequence, a good 
many holders of first-proof bonds are dis. 
posing of them to make room for the 
second class; it is not in fashion to pay 
twenty-five per cent. to forty per cent 
premium in order to hoid a gilt-edged 
security now, and fair speculative in- 
vestments are consequently taking an 
advanced position in the favor of the 
public. The remarks we made on 
Wabash in our previous issue have been 
confirmed earlier than we anticipated, 
in the institution of legal proceedings, by 
senior bondholders of the Eastern Divis- 
ion, to have that division placed in the 
hands of a new receiver favorable to their 
claims. The only means of avoiding this 
result, on the part of the present reorgan. 
izing committee, will be for the commit- 
tee to see that the back overdue coupons 
are paid without further delay ; otherwise 
this committee is very likely to lose con- 
trol of the whole system east of the 
Mississippi River. Their hold of this 
property depends on their doing justice to 
the senior bonds; delay is perilous for 
them. 

The exports from the port of New York, 





this past week, amount to about $6,600, 
000. 

Money is still active at six per cent., but 
the activity is manipulated somewhat. 

The chief feature of interest centers 
about the probability of a combination 
between the Eastern trunk lines leading 
out of Boston, and this combination will 
probably include the New England road 
The tendency all over the courtry is to 
combine against ruinous competition ; 
and, as we have said before, such a tend- 
ency is not only in the interest of the 
carrying trade, but also of the general 
business of the country, and, indeed, the 
whole people. 

The bank statement ts as follows : 


TO0G; TROTOOA. 6 ook sccccsee $3,561,200 
Specie, ncrease.............. +s. 1,613,900 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 1,726,990 
Deposits, increase.......... ... 3,168,500 
Reserve, decrease ............ 905,125 


This leaves the surplus reserve in the 
banks at about $5,000,000 

The bond and stock markets are steady 
to strong, though somewhat frreyular. 


FACTS ABOUT MONEY. 


Probably the most interesting fact 
about money would be a description of 
just how to get it; but this is one of the 
hard things to tell, and there are certainly 
some other things quite interestiog and 
well worth knowing about it, and not the 
least of these is a history of the word itself 
and some of the other words connected 
with it: 

The word “money” comes from the 
word Moneta. And this comes from 
the inscription ‘‘ Juno Moneta” on the 
Roman coins, struck ina temple of that 
name. Moneta is derived from the Latin 
word Monere, to warn, because this temple 
was built on the spot where Manlius heard 
the Gauls approaching to attack Rome. 
The root idea, therefore, of the word is a 
warnicg. Among the ancients cattle were 
used as we use money in trade, and as 
such some uncivilized people still use them. 
Thence our word ‘‘ pecuniary ” is derived 
from pecunia or pecus, cattle. Our word 
**coin” comes from the Latin cuneus, a 
die or stamp. A British ‘‘ sovereign ” {is 
a pound or a five-dollar gold piece, taking 
its name from the image of England’s 
sovereign stamped on the coin. And a 
“crown” is a plece of English money 
with a crown on it, worth five shillings 
A French ‘‘ Napoleon” and a ‘ Louis 
d’or” are names given to coins on which 
the images of these two rulers were 
stamped. ‘‘A guinea” is a British gold 
plece worth twenty-one shillings ($5.12), 
so called after the country from which 
gold used to be brought. Toe British 
‘** pound ” meant originally a pound weight 
of silver divided into 240 pennies. In the 
Joachim Valley, Bohemia (Joachims ¢/al), 
certain coins were struck in the sixteenth 
century. At first they were called ‘' Joa- 
chim's thaler.” Later the first part of it 
was dropped, and the name shortened 
into the German ‘‘ Thaler.” From this, 
too, comes our English word “‘ dollar.”— 
[ Treasure Trove. 
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m™ BEST THING KNOWN mo 
WASHING BLEACHING 


iW HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA® 
INGLY «nd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an¢ 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 





ANET 6°%o 
INCOME 


THE 


Fidelity Loan and Trust Co., 


OF STORM LAKF, IOWA, 
Offers to investors, 2t par and interest, its bonds 
bearing 6 per cent (sem annual) interest secured by 
martgeaye on improved real estate, deposited with 
thse 


Sie Trust Co. of New York, 


TRUSTEE. 

THESE BONDS ($1,0%) ARE ISSUED IN SERIES 
OF 3%,! EACH ISSSE HAVING AN INDEPEND 
ENT MORTGAGE SECURITY REPRESENTING 
OVER $1400) OF PROPERTY, AND ARE KECOM 
MENDED 1S A SUPERIOR INVESTMENT FOR 
TRUS! AND SIMIL AR FUNDS FOR WHICHSAFETY 
iS THE FIRST REQUISITE. 

Fall information and bonds for sale at offices of 

WM. G. CLAPP, Treas., 
7 Nassau St., N. Y. 
JOHN PATON & CO.,, 
Finarvcial Agents, 


52 William St., N. Y. 


6°lo 4, 8° io 


The American Investment © ompany, of Em 
raetsburg lowa. ineorporated, witha paid up cap- 
ital of ¢500,000 with branches at Huron and 
Micchell Dakots , offer first Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Towa, Minn. “ Dakota, and Neb , Doth Principal anc 
Interest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
—~ (obligations of the Company), running 1¢ 

ars, secured by - ortesee. loans deposited with the 
Mere rantile Trus .N.Y. It also issues De- 
mand Certificates « ot Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. 
rite for pamphlet and references, 

ome Office, Emmetsburg, lowa. 
K. &. Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 





CONSERVATIVE 


A WORD, TO sGeszen. 
SECURITY GEN AND INV'T GO. 


RELIABILITY SIOUX FALLS, DAK. 
Capital Stock, $180,000. 
Negotiators of 7 per cent. First Mortgage Bends— 
most cesirable security, improved farms in Da 
kota, Minnesota, and lowa. fer to our Board of 
Directors: 

Hon. Jobn A. Logan, [lnois ; 

sage 5. M. Batley, Freeport, [11.; 

. A. Sherman, Pres. ) Minnehaha National Bank. 

. E. Hull, Director, § Stoux Falls, Dak. Ter. 

Also to Hon. Wm. W indom, Winona. Minn. ; 

And German Insurance Co., Freeport, Ill 

Address Chas. R. Dean, Seoretary, for information 
and sample loans 





Choice Farm Loans 
Negotlated by the 
gbotter County Bank 
Gettysburg, Dakota. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


* g -. 
INVESTMENTS. 

if 
First Mortgage Bonds 7 to per cent, 
Annual futerest, Negotiated by W. R. CLA 
Cu. in sums of #200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons made and 
remitted to lender without charge. BEST LO- 
CATION IN THE UNION. Fifteen years’ expe 
rience. Ample capital. Wide connections. Refer 
to “The Congregationalist.” Send for form, circu- 

‘ar, and references before you invest elsewhere 


W. B. CLARK & CO.,, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE ‘HAMMOND. 


THE ONLY TYPE-WRITER AWARDED A GOLD 


Semi- 
& 





MEDAL AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 





Speed. Perfect Ailaeunedts, Uniform 
s yeaa Changeable Type, 
Durability. 


For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address | 


THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER CO., 
143 Centre Street New York. 





tA MAN: 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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Ticket Offices in the | nite d States and Canuda—or any 

desired information, address, 

R. R. CABLE. E. oF. —. £. A. HOLBROOK, 
Pres’t& Gen'l M’s’r "tGen'l M Gea'l Lka & Pass. Agt 
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WINTER SANITARIUM 
AT LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
In the great pine belt; dry soil and air; sunny; no 


malaria: open fires; urkish, Roman, electro 
thermal, salt, medicated, and all hy« dror »vathic baths; 
massage ; Swe lish movements n from October 
1 to June 1, with or without tre atment 
H. J.CATE, M.D 
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HEALTH and c 
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MADAME FOY’s \ 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. | 


Itis one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead 
ing dealers, 

Price by mall $1.30. ; 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Haven, enue: 
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J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60. 


/6 years perfect success, 12,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 


place ourselves on a plane above every competitor. 
Hereafter every mortgage that we negotiate will bear our full legal 


| UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
ATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW Y 
Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FOR) 
Our Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for individuals and c: rporations. 
Address J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Ka nsas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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MEXICAN ODDITIES. 


When able to translate Spanish, there 
{is nothing that will amuse a tourist more 
in the City of Mexico than reading the 
street and store signs, and names of the 
different rquares. Streets are not named 
there as here. Every equare is called a 
street, and has a separate mame. The 
same with all the etores and public build- 
ings. Nodifference how emall, they have 
some long, fantastic name painted above 
the doorway. 

**Sara’s Shoe,” ‘‘ The Paris Boot,” and 
‘** Tae Boot of Gold” were all shoe stores 
of the very best order, where they will 
make lovely satin boots, embroidered in 
gold or silver bangles, for $8 a palr, or of 
the finest leather for $3 to $5. They 
never have numbers to their shoes, and if 
none will fit, they make to order without 
extra charges. There is not a low-heeled, 
flat shoe in Mexico. They cannot be sold. 
One pair of American make, in a window 
on 8 prominent street, attracted a great 
deal of attention and ridicule. The Mex- 
ican women have lovely feet, and their 
shoes are very fancy—extremely high cut, 


French or opera heels, and pointed toes.. 


The shoemakers have a book in which 
they take orders for shoes. First they set 
the foot down on a clean page, and mark 
out the exact s'ze. Then they write on it 
the measure and the thickness, and when 
the shoe arrives it is of perfect fit. Let it 
be added, as encouragement to La Ameri. 
canna, that, although the dark-syed Scii- 
orita’s foot is exquisite in size and shape, 
she walks with a decided stoop, caused by 
the extremely high heels she has worn 
from babyhood. 

‘The Surprise,” ‘‘The God of Fash- 
fon,” ‘‘ The Way to Beauty is Through 
the Purse,” ‘‘ The Esmeralda,” and ‘‘ The 
Land of Love” are dry-zoods stores, kept 
by Frenchmen, and filled with the most 
expensive things ever exhibited to the 
public. While ‘‘The Red Sombrero” 
sells silk hats at $3 to hundreds of dollars 
for sombreros covered with fifty pounds 
of silver and gold embroidery, ‘‘ The 
Temptation,” ‘‘The Reform,” ‘ The 
Flowers of April,” ‘‘ The Sun of May,” 
The 5.h of May,” ‘‘The Christmas 
Night,” and “‘ The Dynamite” sell pu!que 
at a lacoa mug to the thirsty natives — 
[Pittsburg Dispatch. 








The Great Shoe-Dressing. 


Few people who look at second b«st shoes which are 
made pew by means of shoe polish or dressing stop 
to think what an important thing this dr-ssing is. or 
what an immense business is transected in the arti 
cle. There are mary kinds of Gressing. In fact. some 
folks seem to think that almost any bieck stuff will 

of there biack stuff m!x 
tures are very bad for the leather. and some are 
= ly of no account. The one compound which the 

biic have. after many years of trial, accepted as 
their favorite is the “French Dressing ™" made by 

Brown & Co., of Boston. This imparts a beau 
tiful gloss to the Teather without the least injury to 
the fabric. indeed, so far from injuring, it leaves 
tne — soft and pliable, with entire freedom from 
cracking. 

Ladies who have sometimes been beguiled tnto 
buying o! oeeee eens cee Chale Sees Save, after find- 
ing those a —. returned with pleasure to their 

tng thee Brown's ng.” and have nm delighted to 
realize in it all —_ could desire for the renovation 
of their shoe-leather. 
It is not surprising that an article in which the 
public bave placed so much conficerce and for 
which _o— have shown such ~ = esteem should 
have been honored with prize after prize at the 
reat exhibitions of the world. At the Centennial 
exposition at Philadelphia im 1876, at Berlin tn 
1877, at Paris in 1878, at Melbourne in 1880, at Frank 
fort in 1881, at Amsterdam in 185 and at the New 
Orleans Expositio’ © in 1884 and 1885, Brown’s Dress 
ing was awarded the highest honors. Of course 
the business of B. F. Brown & Co. had extended 
throughout the elvilized world, In the hot climates 
of India and the Pacific Islands the “ Dressing” 
holds ite own. as well as in our temperate zone 
Through the cities of Australia and New Zealand 
Brown’s Dressing is prized as highly as it is here 
and its sales are substantially om the increase. In 

Ceylon, riem, Bengal, and in the Sandwich islands 
this article is the favorite, and is sold et every re 
spectable store where sech supplies = looked for 

For thirty years the business of B. ¥. Brown & Co. 
has been grow ing. From the start it has been 
mans carefully, scientifically, and with the 
consummate judgment which di-dains the use of 
inferior materialsor the offering of anything shurt 
of excellence in manufactured articles. Not only 
this favorite shoe dressing, but a great variety of 

and dr or every kind of leather 
goods, are sent by this house ail over the world. 
The branch houses in London and Montreal do an 
immense Sustpees 3 and this business is, in all its 
. to. large! y increasing. 
ithout “ Brown’s Dressing” no lady’s tollet or 
travebng a is complete. Not only for 
shoes, but for satchels and all sorts of leather 
goods, it is unexcelied. 








MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 





* 100 Doses One Dollar ” fs true only of Hgod’s Sar- 
saperilia, and it is an unanswerable argument as to 
strength and economy. 
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A Lrxcotn Storny.—During the war it 
was the habit'for delegations of ‘* promi: 
nent cit'z2ns” to visit Washington to con- 
sult with President Lincoln upon the coa- 
duct of the war. At one time, during 
the darkest days, a dozen or more of the 
leading business men of Wilmington, Del., 
called upon the President. They told 
him that they represented the ‘solid 
men” of Delaware, and that they had 
come to discuss the situation and the 
means of ending the struggle. After the 
chairman of the delegation (who fs still in 
active business in Wilmington) had fin- 
ished his speech, the President asked : 

‘*So you are the solid men of Dela 
ware ?” 

** Yee,” was the reply. 

** All from the New Castle County ?” 

‘** Yes. all from New Castle.” 

*‘All from Wilmington, too ?” 

‘Yes, all from the same city,” replied 
the gentlemen, in a chorus 

** Well,” remarked Mr L'ncoln, as his 
eyes twinkled, *‘ did it ever occur to you, 
gentlemen, that there was danger of your 
little ~ tipping up during your ab- 
sence ? 

The delegation returned home wiser, 
but so full of appreciation of the joke that 
their friends were not long in hearing of 
it.”"—[ Exchange. 
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of entantss mailed free 

YOLIBER, GOODALB & CO., Boston, Mass. 


The “Beacon” Curtain Grate 


‘(Showing Curtain drawn.) 
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Design Copyrghted. 


This cut shows the work- 
ing of the basket. 


A. Handle for dumping. 
B. Lever for shaking. 
C. Draught slide. 


MASUFACTURED BY 


MURDOOK PARLOR GRATE CO, 
18 Beacon Street, Boston. 


REM INGTON 


Stmeare Typewriter 


Does thrice the note of the pen, and relieves the 











writer from 
fatigue. At- 
tention is 
called to the 
increased ex 
cellence of 
this incom- 
=e Parable ma- 
chine. Buyit 


with the petitiald < of returning it unbroken at 
any time within thirty days C.O.D. for full price 


paid if-not absolutely satisfactory in every re- |} 


tpect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, New York. 


W i F \ T [ FT Delicate, Delicious. 
ween ’to Oracked 
A NEW Wheat Grits, 
BREAKFAST a Oat Meal maou 
FOOD. [pits Sc tpistena Soa 
Absolutely the Best.| Ask your Grocer for it. 


Te BEES 00, Looks pO eae Ry. 
ode 











The Physician’s Favorite 


A predigested, nonirritating., easily assim i 
lated food Indicated in ali weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults 

g" It has been the positive means of saving 
Mapy lives, having been successfut in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods failed. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 

150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARFD. At Druggists, 250.. 80c., $1 


ee A valuable pamphlet on * Tha Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids” sent free on anplication 


Wes, Ricuarnson & Co, Burlington, Vt. 





THE ANTHONY STEEL PLATE 
FURNACE. 





A STRICTLY SANITARY HEATER. 


Reproducing in the house all the purity of the ex 


ternal atmosphere at the - rt temperature for 
tion. as heavy steel] plate Radiator, = 
erless Grate, Gas-Tight Riveted Connections, and al 
the latest improvements. Does not heat the i 
Easily regulated, burns less cosl than any otber 
furnace made, and when quality is considered is the 


— in re 
by poneies arene and al 

entities as being the best for dwelling house use 
and the most favocahie to the health of the family. 

The construction and Sanitary application of this 
furnace ts fais described in our new 9%6-page book, 
enti titled ** Our Homes; How to Heat aud Ventilate 
Them.” This book will be mailed free to any one 
on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 
Manufacturers, 
52 anid 54 Unrtox STREET, Boston, Mase. 


New York Agency, 16 & 108 Beekman St. 
SELVERWARE of 
every description, in 
the most stylish 
Price-List sent on re- 


PRESENTS. v3-= 
JH. JOHNSTON, 


Cash paid for Sil- 
TEOQ Rowery. o 





verware, Old Gold, 

Bronzes, &e. 
Diamonds and 

Watches equally low. 


or. Broome St.. 


The Stationery Department of 
G. P. Putnam/’s Sons is extensive, 


and they offer for the autumn 
season an exceptionally attrac~ 
tive stock of Fine Writing Papers 
and Miscellaneous Stationery. 
The facilities of the Messrs. Put- 
nam are unequalled for execut- 
ing every description of Artistic 
Designing, Engraving,and Plate- 
Printing, and all orders are filled 
promptly and in the correct style. 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New 
York. 27 King William Street, 
Strand, London. 











BOOK AGENTS WANTED fox 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


RUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


"BY ‘John B. Gough. - 


last and crowning life work, brim fall of thrillin itr 
set, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and ll of 
jaughter and tears,” it sells at sightto al. T addec 


at aife and Death of Mr. tp , by Rev, % MAN AB- 


TT, 1000 sone, . oe Men and Women. @100 
8200 ® month m Moy Distance no hindrance a8 W@ 
ae ea Terms cighta, 


Write for circulars te 
A. WORTHINGTON & O0., Hertford, Cone. 


hcest FASHION BOOK 


LARGEST 120 Pages. FASHION; 


1,000 Lilustrations. 
and a new NOVEL. 


MUSIC; LITERATURE 
Cents 


ETTE by Harriet Pres- 
CLOTHIER, 


ecott Spofferd. ff Send 
Sth & Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA: 





in stamps, to STRAWBRIDGE & 





NTS Wanted for “ The History of 
( p= gene SD by Abbott. 

4 AC chance. A §4 book at the popular price o 

41.75. Liberal terms. The religious papers mention it 
as one of the few great religious works of the world. 




















Greater success never known b: nts. Terms free 
Stinson & Co., Publishers, P ortiand. e. 
ORGANS. 
Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions for 
nineteen years. 100 styles, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catslogue, 46 pp., @o, free. 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Str , introduced and 
perfected by Mason & - a 8 conceded by_com- 
peoess judges to constitu a radical ce in Piano- 

‘orte construction. 

Do not vogaire one-quarter as much nies as Pianes 
generally ecriptire e Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO. 


164 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
46 B, 14th 8t, (Union 8q.), B, ¥, 


OW PRINTING. PAYS 
AN PF 


; ae bin~/ 2, 4 aon we a Sei 
Press is shown in & handsome little 
+ containin 
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by he ekki fy IMPROVED 
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Comfortable, ie the Illustrated book & . Address 
or call on F. HISCOX, §§3 Broadway, N y. pat &., paper. 








“THE SANATORIUM AT DANSYILLE, KEW YORK, 


Is a Health Institution for the treatment of 
those due to overwork. 


all forms of chronic diseases, espectally 


Beautiful location, among hills of Genesee Valley. Pure 


air ; pure water ; climate especially mild and equable. Building absolutely Fire-Proof, 


and Heated by Steam. Open all the Year, 


Fall and Winter Months the Best for 


Invalids, Prices from $10 per week upwards. 


{3 Special discount to Clergymen during September and October. 


For illus- 


trated descriptive pamphlet address the Medical Superintendents, 
Drm, Jackson & Leffingwell, Dansville, N, Y, 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 





OCTOBER. 
By Susan Hart iey. 


October comes across the hill 

Lise some Nght ghost, she is so still, 
Though her sweet cheeks are rosy ; 

And through the floating thistle-down 

Her trailing, brier-tangled gown 
Gleams like a crimson posy. 


The crickets in the stubble chime ; 
Lanterns flash out at milking time ; 
The daisy’s lost her ruffles ;' 
The wasps the honeyed pippins try ; 
A film is over the blue sky, 
A spell the river muffles. 


The golden rod fades in the sun ; 

The spider's gauzy veil is spun 
Athwart the drooping sedges ; 

The nuts drop softly from the burrs ; 

No bird-song the dim silence stirs— 
A blight is on the hedzes. 


But filled with fair content is she, 
As if no frost could ever be, 
To dim her brown eyes’ luster ; 
And much she knows of fairy folk 
That dance beneath the spreadivg oak 
With tinkling mirth and bluster, 


She listens when the dusky eves 
Step softly on the fallen leaves, 
As if for message cheering ; 
And it must be that she can hear, 
Beyond November grim and drear, 
The feet of Christmas nearing. 
—[St. Nicholas. 


A LITANY. 
By F, J. Stimson 


For the fullness of earth, 
For the light of the sky, 
For the death, for our birth, 
. For the heritage high 
Born of the word of light, 
Won by the deed of might, 
Saved by the sowing of sight ; 
For the light in the eyes and the love in the 
hearts of men that brings 
Men to be brave in war and true in the love of 
all things— 
Glory of deed that is past, 
Safety of State that 1s fast, 
Hope that is now and shall last ; 
For the flower and the fruit, 
For the eye and the word, 
For the tree and its root, 
For the sleep of the sword — 
We praise thee, our Lord. 


From sins of the few, 
From crimes of the many, 
from prophets untrue, 
From rule of the penny ; 

Crime, that ignorance frees ; 

Lust, that is born of ease ; 

Hate, that is born of these ; 

From the curse of false lights, and worship of 
earth and then 
Doubt, and forgetting of God, and death of the 

soul in men ; 

Wealth, that is easy won; 

Freedom, too soon undone; 

Malice, that masks the sun ; 
From conflict of clase, 
From rage falsely stirred, 
From greed of who has, 
From death of thy word— 

Deliver us, Lord. 
—|[Selected. 


WHAT POETS KNOW. 


By JamEs WuitcomsB RI.Ley. 


If I knew what poets know, 
Would I write a rhyme 
Of the buds that never blow 
In the summer time. 
Would I sing of golden seeds 
Springing up in iron weeds, 
And of raindrops turned to snow—~ 
If I knew what poets know ! 


Did I know what poets do, 
Would I sing a song 
Sadder than the pigeon's coo 
When the days are long. 
Where I found a heart in pain 
I would give it peace again ; 
And the false should be the true— 
Did I know what poets do. 


If I knew what poets know, 
I would find a theme 
Sweeter than the placid flow 
Of the fairest dream ; 
I would sing of love that lives 
On the errors it forgives ; 
And the world would better grow 
If I knew what poets know. 
—(The Current. 


ONCE WITH DAPHNE, 
By L. Frank Tooxen. 

I with Daphne ured to meet 
Where the rushes belled our feet 
On still mornings. Straightway, then, 
We forsook the haunts of men 
For the cool and secret glooms 
Where the unsunned laurel blooms. 
Round ber waist she deftly drew 





Her bright fawn-skin, and laughed through 
That black tangle of her hair, 

That unwinding but left bare 

Half her shoulder’s gleaming grace. 
Back she turned her perfeet face, 

And with murmured Janghter shook 
Down cool dew-baths. Straight we took 
Flight again and hastened on 

Toa valley dusk and wan, 

And so strange we heard anew 

Our old footsteps running through, 
And so dim that each one’s face 
Seemed ashadow in the place, 

And so still the wind was heard 
Blowing on the beak of bird, 

And the woodland noises seemed 
Somet hing soundiess that we dreamed. 
There her voice was like a flame 
When, betimes, she spoke my name, 
And that whispered speech of hers 
Drowned the woodland choristers ; 
Drowned th’ elusive murmuring 

Of the bubbling, hidden spring ; 
Drowned the ghosts of winds a search 
For the vibrant leaf of birch. 

Ah, how little wise men know 

Where we happy dreamers go ! 





DestTRUCTIVE Funet.—In the present 
extensive use of timber and lumber, only 
the roughest approximate estimate {es 
possible of the annual loss by fung!; and 
the amount of loss can be indicated in 
only a few items. The cost of replacing 
decayed tles by the railways of the 
United States for 1885 exceeded $30,000 - 
000. Repairs of station buildings and 
road crossing®, $19,500,000. Repairs of 
wooden and wood parts of bridges, 
$6 250000 (estimates). Repairs of 
freight cars, $22 500,000 (estimated). Ro- 
pairs of passenger cars, $7,500,000 (earf- 
mated). The renewal of telegraph poles 
and fixtures on 160 000 miles of line con- 
atitutes a large item. The loss to the 
agricultural interests 1s much greater. 
The tenth census reporta the cost of 
fencing in 1879 at $77,763 473, the most 
of which was for repairs. The loss 
caused by fungi on the 9,000,000 dwell. 
ings, with thefr accompanying butldings, 
and the $406.520055 worth of agri 
cultural implements which appear In the 
census reports, and that on the 6 654 997 
tons of marine, and on wharves above 
water, form other large items. The 
lumber interests are aleo a great loser 
through the quantities of timber that are 
destroyed in store.. The:mere mention of 
these facts makes it evident that the 
regular annual loss from this source 
must be rated at many million dollars. 
—[Popular Science Monthly. 








A CONSTITUTIONAL REMEDY, NOT 
ONE MERELY LOCAL. 


The trouble with consumptives is that the 
ailment is generally supposed to be in the 
throat, and so, under the impression that it 
{s nothing very serious, is neglected until too 
late. Tubercles are deposited in the lungs 
earlier than many provle think. Give pane 
attention tothis. There is a stage at whic 
consumption is not a merely local disease ; it 
is constitutional. True, it is the lungs that 
are epecially ‘‘consumed.” But the con- 
sumptive patient is ailing all over, and needs 
to be vitalized all over if he would be well. 

The cese of Mr. er, an English gentle- 
man who went all the way from his home to 
Colorado to be cured, is in this connection 
deeply interesting. The air of Colorado was 
too stimulating for a man whose right lung 
was a depository of tubercles. He became 
worse and worse. Bunt he read about Com 
pound Oxygen, and procured a Home Treat- 
ment. At once there was a marvelous im- 
provement. Mr. Turner slept better, and his 
appetite and digestion were altogether re- 
newed. In due course his lungs became quite 
free from tubercles. Some time afterwards 
he wrote : 

** And this recovery has proved ment. 
Twelve months have passed, and | am better 
than I was then. Though prostrated during 
a long summer by the great and continuous 
heat—having been always affected by a high 
temperature—there was no return of any 
symptoms of the old malady, and to-day I 
regard myself, and am regarded by my 
friends, as cured. 

‘* Hence, I believe Compound Oxygen is 
all you claim for it, and have pleasure in 
testifying what great things it has done for 
me.’ 

If Mr. Turner’s case were the only one on 
record it would be a great encouragement 
to consumptives. Happily, there are hun- 
dreds of other and similar victories wrought 
by Compound Oxygen. You may 
about them in the treatise which will be sent 
you free if you write for it to Drs. STARKEY 
& Paven, 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








Mrs, CHARLOTTE LISLE, OF CHICAGO, well known 
tothe Western press, ascribes the cure of a danger- 
ous cough, accompanied by bleeding at the Jungs, 
to Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. “ My cough,” 
she says, “ threatened to suffocate me,. . . but this 
remedy has removed it.” 


Giene’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 2o. 
GermanCorn Remover 


killsCorns, Bunions,3e 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack & Brown. Sq, 
Pike's Toothache Drops cure in | Minnie, Sa, 


read | W 





100 Doses One Dollar 


80 thoroughly identified with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
is not a catch line only, but is absolutely true of this 
preparation ; and it is as absolutely true that it can 
honestly be applied only to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which is the very best tonic medicine and blood 
purifier. Now, reader, prove it. Take a bottle 
home and measure ita contents. You will find it to 
hold 100 teaspoonfuls. Now read the directions, 
and you will find that the average dose for persons 
of different ages is leas than a teaspoonful. Thus 
economy and strength are peculiar to 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 

“TL have been in poor healthseveral years, suffer 
ing from indigestion, restleasness in the night, and 
in the morning I would get up with a very tired 
feeling. After taking only a part of the first bottle 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I could rest well all night 
and feel refreshed when I woke up. I must say 
that Hood's Sarsapartila {s all it ts recommended to 
be.” Mrs. H, D. Wivans, 210 East Mason Street, 
Jackson, Mich. 


Builds Up the System 
“My daughter received much benefit from the 
use of Hood's Sarsaparilla as an excellent tonic 
after a protracted attack of bronchial pneumonia.” 
Rev. F. H. Apams, New Hartford, Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. 81; six for§$3. Prepared only 
by O. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


THE FAMOUS PLYMOUTH ROCK 


$3 PANTS 


Neatly boxed and sent by 
mall or prepaid express 
anywhere in the U, 8. 
Made from woolen cluths 
carefully selected for 
durability and neat 
. Every psir cut 
to order, with the un 
derstanding that the 
money shall be re- 
funded if buyer ts not 
fully satisfied upon re 
ceiving the pants. We 
very rarely fail to please, 
but when we do, we find 
" abe it is a good advertise 
a ment to send another 
: a a pair orthe money, thus 
Q \ SS". turnings possible enemy 
aS nto a friend. We are 
—— ed-rock manufacturers. 
buying our clothe direct 
from the loom and reaching the customer by a short 
cut. If people only knew how | ly the ordinary 
cost of Clothing is made up of jobvers’ and retal'- 
ers’ expenses and big profits, they would understand 
why we can afford to sell so oneapiy. Of course, un- 
less we counted our customers by the thousands, we 
could not doit. You may save lote of money in the 
future by investigating this NOW. Send us $3 and 
co. for postage (or express) and packing. and tell 
what color you prefer. Orsend 6c. for box samples 
of cloth to select from. Will include good cloth tape 
Measure free if you will mention this paper e 
refer to American Express Co., Boston, and 20 of 
the leading papers in the land, in which we are 
steady advertisers. 















We make a specialty of givin 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO,, 81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 
remiums for the forming o 
ea Clubs for our pure Teas 


LADIES and Coffees. We defy the 


world on price and qualicv. No house gives same 

quality goods and premiums. A host of useful and 

ornamental articles to select from, Stlver-plated 

Casters for $5, $7, and $'( orders. Silver 
lated Tea Sets, elegant designs, for 
30 and $5 or ders; or besutiful 

Gold-Band China Tea Set or bandsome 
Decorated Dinner Set, Moss-Rose Toflet Set, Gold 

end Silver Watches, Clocks, etc. Illustrated price 

and premium list and full particulars sent free. 

Special Offer: To every tenth person 

that answers this advertisement we will 

send free one of choice Tea. 

Write at once. NATIONAL TEA 

AND COFFKE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


" reatest ucements ever of- 


D 
fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dictionary: For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 81 and 33 Vesey 8&t., New York. 














GREATAMERICAN 
T 
E 


COMPANY 








Send sIX Cents 
for a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 


And Pair of Coffs. 
Indispensable and economical *fur hot weather. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERS IBLE. 
styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 

COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


EAFNESS 


twenty-eight years. Treated by most of the 
noted specialists without benefit Cured himeelf ta 
three months, and since then hundreds of others. 
Full particulars sent on application. T.S8. PAGE, 
No. 41 West 3ist Street, New York City. 





Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 











Its causes, and a new aad suc 
cessful CURE at your own 
home, by one who was deaf 





ANTED—AGENTS for the best Christ- 
mes Book, ** The Child’s Bible.” Intro- 
duction by Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. Over 40 en 
vings A new agent has lately sold $1,'00 worth 
nine weeks; another over ) worth in 24 days. 
Address CASSELL & CO. (Limited), 822 BRoapway, 
New York ; 40 DEARBORN ST., CHIcaGo. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Mogere Works of Art, embrac 
reproductions of famous Pain 
for and AN 7" ‘ovo 
foots. Menton thie paper. . 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co,, 
326 Woshinaton &.; Boston, Mase, 








BEGINNING ON APRIL 4, 1 


The Only Authorized, Verbatim and 
Revised Reports 


THE SERMONS OF 


886. 





REV. 
WILL BE REGULARLY PUBLISHED, 
MONTHLY, IN 

THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 
“The monthly publication of my sermons in Tue 
BROOKLYN MaGaziNE are the only authorized reports 
published which contain the sermons as delivered by me 
from the pulpit of Plymouth Church. Each sermon is 
taken by Prof. T. J. Ellinwood, who for more than 
twenty-five years has reported my sermons, and receives 

thecareful revision of my son.”’ Z ~~ 

Brooktiyn, April 1, 1384,  . ¢ 
: Lome far ¥-Aita ddr 


The sermons wil! be printed in clear, large type, in a 


form both attractive and sfecial/y adapted for perma- 
nent preservation in book form, if desired. During 
the occasional absence of Mr. Beecher from his pulpit 
we will reprint some of his most powerful and famous 
addresses of past years, and his frst sermon, 

In addition to Mr. Beecher’s sermons, each number of 


the magazine also contains the sermons 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, 


Besides over 50 pages of bright stories, poems, 
articles, and an entertaining miscellany by the 
foremost American writers, thus offering more 
than 1500 pages of the best reading matter for 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


Send for Sample Number, Ten Cents. 

The Christian Union and The Brooklyn 
Magazine wil! be sent any address, postage pree 
paid, for $4.50. 

Send subscriptions and renewals t 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO,, 


7? Murray St., New York, 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 
yray, and preventing Dandruff. 
t cleanses the scalp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 


50c. and $1.00 at Druggista, 





CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Tastes good. Use 
Sold by druggista. 


Best Cough Sy ~~, 


in time. 





oe 









INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. By 
pre) (Reclining.) ‘ 

Za eee A Priceless Boon 

. those who are un- 


Mention this paper. Circular to 
Howerd Chair 00., New Haven, Conn. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


. 

















BOSTON STINGS 
uilders of the Grand Organs in feccnt Semple 
nd the Cathedral, Boston : Plymouth Church, Brook- 


yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 130 


CHURCH ORGANS ‘on 


very partofthecountry. We invite attention to o 
w stylesof Panton OrGans, atfrom $500 to $1 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTE 
ORGAN ISTS, and othersare invited to apply to 
for allinfomation connected with oura ESC RIP. 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished o 
application, Second-hand Organs forsale atlow pri 




















THE VERY_BEsr 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 

Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants, 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 0 
© Mechington St, | 88 BE 


ton, Mass. "| Chicag 
_cuurcn LIGHT 


| _ERINK’S Patent Reflectors 
Gas or Oil, give the most erful 
softest cheapest de Best Ihr 
for Churches, Stores, Show ws 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs, Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate, A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitation:. 
I. P. FRINK, ssxr Pearl St., N. Y. 



























Established 1857. 


_ MENEELY & OOMPANY, 


WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 
for Chureher, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more tham 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chi 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, eta 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Pree, 


VANDUZEN & TIFY, Chantenat, @& 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Con nest Crade of Bells, 
XHIMES AND Pras for CHURG 
ae RT ta 
Boliimcra B& 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





MOQUETTE 


ARPETINGS. 


We have now 


season’s' patterns 


most desirable goods. 


ing and great durability. 


W.diJ. Sloane 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


OFPPICE OF THD 


ATLANTIC 
Matual Insurance Compan” 


New York, January 23d, 18& 
The Trustees,in Conformity tothe Charter of & 
Company, submit the following Statement of » 
affairs on the Bizet of December, 1885: 
Premiuns on Marine Risks from ist 
ery, 1885, to 8lst December, 


SVGUEGS Cokisiebeeeeenees* ceaee "$3,856,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off lst January, 1885 





Pe eae off from ist Jan- 
eae 1885, $3,770,004 30 
Losses ae Guring t —_————- 


game period........... ® $1,915,020 o7 
= of Pre- —_—_ 


and 
Bxpetses. $776,712 42 


‘The Company has the follo 
United States and State of 
York Steck, City, Bank, 


es es: 


Company, estimated at 
Premium as and Bilis Receivable 1 fesse te 























on an e 
the Fourth of May next. 
By order of 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

2. D. JO! ADOLPH LEMO 
CHARLES DENNIB ROBERT B. MINTURN 
W. HH. MOORE. CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FRED: RICK H. COSSITT, 
& A RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM STURGIS, N OTT 
BENJAMINH FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
z 0. LOW D. LEVERICH, 
THOS. B._ CODDINGTON, J 
wi ROOT, DENTON 
HORACE GRAY z 
WILLIAME DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
wo LAM H. MACY, Liam D MORGAN, 
A 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, EDW AED FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. BARD. 
CHAS. P. ETT, THOMAS MAITLAND. 
BDMUND W. CORLIzs, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORKH, 24 Vice-President. 
&. A. RRA WE. 24 View President, 





Fine French China and Best Porcelain .. 


AT LOW PRICES. 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. -$12 
Fine White fren b China Dinner Seta, 100 ce 2 
Gold-band Chi ea Sete, 4 Say te 7 
Richly Decorated Cc chine Tea Retelene .- B 
Decorated Chamber Sets, a ples. €1 white.. 8 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs, ew 


upwards. 
Decorated Parlorand Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 


w prices. 
abso ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
and Price-List mailed freeon application. 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
Successors to 
HADLEY’S, B29 Cooper instante, XN. ¥. Cw, 
charge. Sent C. 0. or on receipt of P.O. Order. 


Ss3se 


in stock our 
complete assortment of this 
in these 
They 
are especially recommended 
for beauty of design and color- 


———— 


Vol. 34, No. 16. 





i] 


Moench) 
Constable.ko Cn 
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CARPETS. 


FALL IMPORTATION NOW OPEN 


OF 


RICH HIGH CLASS CARPETS 


In Axminster, Wilton, and 
Brussels. 


ORIENTAL 
WHOLE CARPETS AND RUGS 


in exclusive designs and 
novel colorings now on ex- 
hibition. 


An extensive assortment of 


PALL AND WINTER NOVELTIES 


Now in stock, 


Costumes, Suits, Evening Dresses, 


Cloaks, Mantles, Opera and Street 
Wraps, Jackets, etc. 


BroadoayrKoa oth sts 


NEW YORK. 





DR. JAEGER'S 
Nauitary Woolen System Co, 


827 and 829 Broadway, 
New York. 


L. €. HOPKINS, Manager. 


tory, not breauec the garments are « medicated.” 
a garments are 5 

bet Gooames they are made of a material 
by Nature for the clothing of an animal. A material, 
theref endowed wit Ig paar (non-conduc- 
timty to and permeability to moisture) which 
make it auxiliary to the functions of that great 
HEALTH-REGULATING ORGAN, the Human Skin. 

The garments are all made of absolutely pure 
wool, and of every description for men, women, and 
children. 

The material is also woven, . and made with 
special reference to its shades © to the body, ana- 
tomically and physiologically. 

Every garment, therefore, made under the J 
Byetens is sanatory—that is, conducive to th, 
preserving, improying, and restoring it. 

The Underwear manufactured from “ eine, 
a beautifully woven texture of natural, gray 

dyed wool, is fine, soft, “smooth as ail,” does not 
“trritate the skin,” ae be a the greatest 
comfort in summer and win 

Writing of this Onen'wenn, ‘Dr. Hart. President 

~ I consider i 5y-4- One Gvotnsay tm the 
says: “* a contrivution to 
highest {mportance.” 

THE SANATORY BOOTS AND SHOES, worn with 
the SanaTORY (Socks, keep the feet clean, fresh, dry, 
and warm “free from corns and other feet 


7. 

ONARD, of Bristol, Eng., 88: 
otal T ened pout becte Tmaver new what t was 
to have warm feet in the winter,” and of the 


CARs Bas wATe, wi be ay b~ 4 the forebead dry 


: “It is the most 
comfortable hat I oe a had” 

THE SANATORY BEDDING, of pure, undyed Wool 
or Camel-Hair, is protective cold and chills, 
and highly conducive to sound, restful slee 
cially for « suffering from inso 
neuralgtie affections. 
All these materials are free from ‘ 

designed with reference to ty. 
comfort, and convenie 





es 
end 


CLAFLIx & Co., New York; BANK OF THE METROPO- 
Lis, New York: & V. 
No.7 Wall 


; ene Ee 
No. 6 Wall Street. July, 1886. 





Those answering an Advertisement wit 
sonfer a favor wpon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
dbwortisomens in The Christian Union.” 





14th ST., SIXTH AVE,, and 12thST., 
NEW YORK, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 





ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AN 
HATS AND BONNETS, 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
Satins, Velvets, and Plushes. 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, and GLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. OF THE 
CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEENS, 


NOTED FOR [TS RICH COLOR AND CLOSE RE- 
SEMBLANCE TO SILK VELVET. 39 
SHADES, PRICE, 74 CENTS. TO 
PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED 
STAR IS STAMPED ON THE 
BACK OF EVERY SEC- 

OND YARD. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R.H. MACY & 60. 
CARPETS. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


8,000 DIFFERENT STYLES (A RECENT PUR 
CHASE) OF WILTONS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, AND EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, BEST 
QUALITY, THIS SEASON’S DESIGNS, WE OFFER 
AT A SLIGHT ADVANCE ABOVE THE MANUFACT.- 
URERS’ COST OF PRODUCTION. 





AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF REVERSIBLE 


SMYRNA RUGS AND MATS 


JUST OPENED, AT LESS THAN AUCTION 
PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY 


FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS AND DRAPERIES 

IN THE FINEST IMPORTED FABRICS A 
SPECIALTY. 

500 P’"RS CHENILLE CURTAINS AT 812; WORTH $16. 

1,000 PRS LACE CURTAINS (TAPED EDGE) AT $2; 

WORTH $3. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & GO, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 





KOR SALE—In consequence of the death 

of one of the stockholders, $25,000 stock and 
apn excellent position in a prosperous manu- 
facturing company in St. Louis. The death of 
the former holder is the reason for the offer. 
A young man of good character or an older 
person having proper business experience would 
be acceptable. Address M., this office. 


R. H. MACY & GO. 


GOODS 


OUR PRICES 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 


The magnitude and select char- 
|acter of the Stock now shown by 
James McCreery & Co. surpass 
anything that has ever been shown 
in this country. 

Special and exclusive designs for 
Cloaks and Wraps in Figured, 
Beaded, and Striped effects. 

A visit of inspection, which is cor- 
dially invited, is necessary to form 
a just appreciation of the great 
advantages which they offer. 


AyD croaksames McCreery& Co. 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 


WASTE 


EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are 
known far and wide, and are in great demand. 
Price, 40 cents per box. Club orders of ten 
boxes get one extra. Crazy Stitches in each 
package. One dczen applique flowers and 
figures, only 50 cents. Send Postal Note. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


469 Broadway, N. Y. 621 Market St., Phila, 











EDUCATIONAL. 








pést TEACHERS, ana'roncian, 


Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
8chool Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 





A FEW BOYS taken and prepared for college 
under my personal supervision. H'ghest refer- 
ences given when me ete 

A NORTH, Binghamton, N. Y. 





A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 


for Both Sexes which is expec 1 the best. 
Evervthing modern. New ¢ creas) Building—lower 
stories granite, upper of brick. Hill country, 32 
miles from New York, 5 from Sing Sing, Per year, 
225. Chappaqua Mountain Institute, Chap- 
paqua, N. 





ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. 
Address Professor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Maine. 





Oy Uea pas MILITARY ACADEMY, 
FLINT, Principal. 





NGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 
00 Green Street. ., Philadelphia, 
Nota “fashionable school. Its aim is to heip 





+ TANNER, late Stenographer of the 
° bso York State Senate, opens his nea 4 
of SHORTHAND at Oswego, N. Y.,on November x, 
and GUARANTEES Shorthand * akitt in 3 me PY 
Positions secured. Terms, $12 p. month. Board, $3.50 


Misses A. and M. Falconer Perrin’s 





Girls’ School, 2,021 Fifth a Ei ~ ear, Four 
departments. Native L ers in and Ger 
man. Highest Stan pupils @ 85004 
year. 





Iss E. L. KOUES’ SCHOO 
ge YOUNG LADIES AND dime DREN, 
o. 45 East 68th &t., Row. York. 
Morning and Afternoon Classes f ‘or Adults, 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


C, Wesley Emerson, M.D., President. 
Austated by fourteen cooghers, including such names 
as J. W. Churchill, A.M., Wm. J. Rolf, A.M. Theo- 
» +A D. yf A.M. L. Ajonao butter field, A.M., 
o.. * T. Duryes. . D:D., Rev, Wm. K. Alger, Nella 
The ést number of teachers and regu- 
lar naents of any School of Oratory or Eljocution 
in America. Ra conferred. Send for Srouiges. 
Address L. M. Saunderson, A.M , Secretary, 
leyan Hail, 36 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. 











Rs. C. M. WILKINSON’S HOME 
sey FOR GIRLS. 
Number strictly, limited. seghool, year me 


Wednesday. September 15, 1 to 
Henry Ward her, Carroll Cutier, Hon. 
James B, Angell, Hon. ‘andsow D. White. 





WANTS. 


(Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only. 
or fifteen cents per line.) 








A Lady with ten years’ reference from one 
family would like a position as companivn, as- 
sistant housekeeper, or to take charge of chil- 
dren. D., 27 North Washington Square, New 
York City. 


Wanted—Work. A young woman wishes a 
position as bookkeeper, seamstress, 
or housekeeper. Please address 








Womaa,” care this office, 





en fy os -H ° 
YA ALF: UDSON 


A Home sence ge Young if Ladies. Thorough 
instruction in English. Music, and_ thi ages. 
Lectures upon Art and A my ee Travel.” Fee 
Misses J. A. & J. KEMPSHALL, Nyac 





PEEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY Academy. 





TD itisses MISHES GRAHAM (successors to the 
aw bape Re, of No. 1 Fifth Ave., will 


Ray. 
School for Yours Ladies on Toursiey, Sept. 30, 1 
at No. 63 Fifth Ave., New York City. * 








38h YEAR. LYNDON HALL 


GHKEEPSIK N.Y. High 


companion, } ing, and branches 
ee Ear ae 


Fove 


F 


i 





TELVERS and PLUSHES 





eee Ts APPR PID 


ERLE IER LEAD ETE 


eae 
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> nama RS 





